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TN the courfe of explaining tbis fubjeß, no op^ 
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ßut I profefs onfy to ßate faSls. Front tbefe tbe 
read^r will not fall to draw tbe obfervation : iund 
wbat be bim/elf obferves will fink deeper^ tban 
wbat is incükated by an autbor, bowever patb^ti' 
cqlly. 
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SKETCH I. 

/ 

* APPETITE FOR SOCIETY. — ORIGIN OF NATIONAL 

SOCIETIES. 

THAT therc is in man an appetite for fociety, 
never was called in queftion *. But to what 
cnd the appetite ferves, whether it embrace the 
whole fpecies, er be iir any manner limited, whe- 

A 2 ther 

♦ This appetite is not denled by Vitruvius ; but it feetns to 
have been overlooked in the account he gives (book 2. eh. i.) 
of the commencement of fociety, which is as foUows : *' In an- 
** cient timesy men, like wild beafts^ lived in caves and woods, 
** feeding on wild food. In a ceitain place it happened, that 
'' the treesy put in motion by tempeftuous winds, and rubbing 
** their branches one againft another took fire. Thofe in the 
*' neighbourhood fled for fear : but as the flame abated» they 
'* approached ; and finding the heat comfortable, they thrcw 
•* wood into the fire, and preferved it from being extinguifh- 
'* ed. They then invited others to take benefit of the fire. Men, 
** thus aflembledy endeavoured to exprefs their thoughts by 
^* articulate founds ; and by daily pradice, certain founds (ig« 
** nifying things in frequent ufe, came to be eftablifhed. From 
** that cafual event, language arofe. And thus, fire having 
•* attradled many to one place, they foon difcovered that they 
^^ yrcTC hj natura fuperior to other animals, differing from 

^« them 
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thcr raen bc naturally qüalified for betng ufeful 
members of civil fociety, and whether they are fit- 
ted for b^ing happy in it, are queftions that open 

pxtenfiye views into human naturc, and yet havc 

• 

been little attended to by writers. I grieve at the 
negleft, becaufe in the prefent inquiry, thefe que- 
ftions, however abftrufe, muft be difcufled. 

As many animals, befide man, are focial, it ap- 
peared to me probable, that the focial laws by 
which fuch animals are governed, might open 
yiews into the focial nature of man. But here I 
met with a fecond difappointment : for after peru- 
fing books without end, I found very little fatisfac- 
tion ; though the laws of animal fociety make the 

mof^ 

f ^ them ttot only in an ered poftur^, wbich gave them oppor- 
** tunitjr to behold the beauties of the hearens as well as of 
f< tbe eanh ; but allb in their l^ands s^nd fingers, fitUd for ex- 
** ecuting whatever they could iayent. They therefqre began 
** to pover their habitations with the boughs of trees $ fomß 
f < dug caves in the ipountains ; and, in imitation of a fwal« 
** low*s neft, foxne ibeltered themfelves with fjprigs and loam. 
" Thug, by obferving eacb other's work, ^nd turning their 
<* tbougbts to inyentioti, they by degrees improved their ha- 
** bitations, and became daily more and more ikilful." Dio- 
4oru5 Siculus (Üb* !•} fays, that men originally led a favage 
life, withoat a^y fociety ; t^at fear made thexn join for nrntual 
defence againft beafts of prey ; that cuftom by degrees made 
them focial ; ^nd that each fociety forined a language to it- 
felf. Has npt die celebrated Roufleau b^en guilty of the fame 
overfight in bis eflay on the ine(}uality of men ? Thefe author^ 
fuggeft to me the butcher, who made 4>ligCY^t fcaripti for hif 
.]lLaife» which he beld in his teeth. 



moft inftru^ive ai^ liiöit tMettakkkig part of na- 
tural hiftory. A few dry faÄ», colkdfed occafioti« 
älly, enabled me to form the embryo of a plan, 
which I here prefent to the reader : if his curiojBty 
be excited, hu well ; for I am far from expedting 
that it will be gratified. 

Animals of prey have no appctite for focicty, if 
the momentary adl of copulation be not exceptei 
Wolves make not an exception, even Mrhere huri- 
ger makes them join to attack a village : as fear 
preyents them fingly from an attempt fq^ha^ard- 
0U8, their cafoal umon is prompted by appetite for 
foodi not by appetite fof focicty. So little of the 
focial is tfaere in wolves, that if one happen Ca be 
wounded, he is put to death and devoüred by thofe 
of bis own kind« Vultures have the fame difpofi-- 
tion. Their ordinaiy food is a dead carcafe ; and 
they never venture^ but in a body, to attack any 
living creature that appears formidabie. tJpon fo- 
ciety happinefs fo much depends, that we do not 
wiUingly admit a Kon, a tiger, a bear, or a wolf, to 
have any appetite for fociety. And in with-hold'^ 
ing it from fuch ianimals, the goodnefs of Frovi« 
dexkce to its favourite man, is confpicuous : their 
ftrength, agüity, and voracity, make them fingly 
not a little formidabie : I fliould tremble for the 
human racq, were they difpofed to make war in 

Company *. 

A 3 Such 

* The caFe of Providence in prote&ing the human race 
^om animals of prey» ii equall7 yiüble in otber particulars. 

I 
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Such harmlefs animals as are unable to defend 
themfelves fingly, are provided with an appetite 

for 

I can difcover no fads to make me believe, that a lion or a ti- 
ger is afraid of a man i but whatever fecret means are em- 
ployed by Providence to keep fuch fierce and voracious aai- 
mals at a diftance, certain it is» that they (hun the habitations 
of men* At prefent there is not a wild lion in Europe. Even 
in Homer's time there were none in Peloponnefus» though 
they were frequent in Thrace, Macedon» and Theflaly, down 
to the time of Ariftotle : whence it is probable, that thefe 
countries Were not at that time well peopled. And the fame 
probability holds with refped to feveral mountainous parts in 
Chinai which even at prefent ar^infefted with tigers. When 
men and cattle are together* a lion always attacks a beaft, and 
never a man. If we can rely on Bofman, a tiger in Guinea 
will not touch a man if there be a four-footed beaft in fight. 
M« Buffon obferveSy that the bear, though far from being 
cowardly, never is at eafe but in wild and defert places. The 
great condor of PerUf a bird of prey of an immenfe fize, bold 
and rapaciouSf is never feen but in de(arts and high mountains. 
Every river in the coaft of Guinea abounds with crocodtles, 
which lie bafking in the fun during the heat of the day. If 
they perceive a man approaching, they plunge into the river» 
though they feldom fly from any other animal« A fbx» on 
the contrary» a polecat, a kite» though afraid of man» draw 
near to inhabited places where they find prey in plenty. Such 
animals do little mifchief ; and the little they do, promotes 
care and vigilance. But if men, Itke (heepv were the natural 
prey of a lion or a tiger, their utmoft vigour and fagacity 
would fcarce be fufficient for felf-defence. Perpetual war 
would be their fate» without having a fingle moment for any 
other occupation ; and they muft for ever have continued in a 
brutifh Qate. It is poflible that a few cattle might be pro-» 

• teded 
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for fociety, that they may defend thömfelves in a 
body^ Sheep are remarkable an that refped, when 
left to nature : a ram feldom attacks ; but tbe rams 
of a flock exert great yigour in defending their 
fetnales and their young *. Two of Bakewell's 
rams, brought to Langholm in the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch's eftate, kcpt clofe together. The one was 
taken ill, and died ; the other gave clofe attendance» 
ftood befide the dead body, and abftained from food 
for fome days : nor did it recover its fpirits for a 

A 4 long 

te^ed by armed xnen, continually on the watch ; but to de- 
fend flocks and herds covering a hundred hills; would be' 
impra^cable. Agricuhure could never faave exifted in any 
ihape. 

* M. Buffbn has beftowed lefs pa!ns than becomes an äu- 
thor of bis charafler, upon the nature and inftinds of animals* 
He fcarce once (lurobles upon truth in his natural hiftory of 
the iheep. He holds it to be ftupid, and incapable to defend 
itfelf againft any beaft of prey ; maintaining» that the race 
could not have fubfifted but under the care and protection of 
men« Has that author forgot» that fheep had no enemy more 
formidable than men in their original hunter-Hate ? Far from 
being negledted by nature, there are fev^ animals better pro- 
▼ided for defence. They have a fort of military inftind, form«'*' 
ing a line of battle, like foldiers, when threatened with an at- 
tack. The rams, who, in a natural (täte, make half of the 
ftock^ join together ; and no Hon or tiger is able to refilt their 
united impetuoüty. A ram, educated by a foldier, accompa* 
nied his mafter to the batde of CuUoden. When'a cannon was 
Grtdf it rejoiced and run up to it. It a^ually began the bat- 
de, advancing before the troops, and attacking fome dogs of 
the Highland anpy. 
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long time. The whole foclety of rooks join in at- 
tacking a kite, when it hovers about them« A fa- 
mily of wild fwine never feparate, tili the young 
be fufficiently ftrong to defend themfelves againft 
the wolf ; and when the wolf threatens, they all 
join in a body. The pecary is a fort of wild hog 
in the ifthmus of Darien : if one of them be attack- 
ed, the reft run to affift it. There being a natural 
antipathy between that animal and the American 
tiger, it is not micommon to find a tiger flain with 
a number of pecaries round him. 

The focial appetite is to fome animals ufeful, not 
only for defence, but for procuring the neceilaries 
of life« Society among beavers is a notaUe in« 
ilance of both.- As water is the only refuge of 
that innocent fpecies againft an enemy, they in- 
ftindively make their fettlement on the brink of a 
lake or of a running ftream. In the latter cafe^ 
they keep irp the water to a proper height by a 
dam-dike, conftrufted with fo much art as to with- 
ftand the greateft floods ; in the former, they fave 
themfelves the labour of a dam-dike, becaufe a lake 
generally keeps at the faiAe height. Having thus 
provided for defence, thdr next care is to provide 
food and habitation. The whole fociety join in 
ereding the dam-dike, and they alfo join in ereft- 
ing houfes. £ach houfe lias two apartments : in 
the Upper there is fpace for lodging from fix to ten 
beavers: the under holds their provifions, which 
ar« trees cut down by united labour^ and divided 

int» 
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into fmall portable parts *. Bees are a fimilar in* 
fiance. Ariftotle f fays, ** that bees are the only 
'^ animals which labour in common, have a houfe 
^^ in common, eat in common, and have their off- 
** fpring in common.*' A fingle bee would be (tili 
lefs able than a fingle beaver, to build a houfe for 
itfelf and for its winter food* The Alpine rat or 
marmot has no occafion to ftore up food for, winter, 
becaufe it lies benumbed without rootion all the 
cold months. Bat thefe animals live in tribes ; and 
each tribe digs a habitation under ground with 
great art, fufficiently capacious for lodging the 
whole tribe ; covering the bottom with withered 
grafs, which fome cut, and others carry. • The 
wild dogs of Congo and Angola hunt in packs, wa* 
ging perpetual war againft other wild beafts. They 
bring to the place, ofrendezvous whatever is caught 
in hunting; and each receives its Ihare:}:. The 
baboons are focial animals, and avail themfelves of 
that quality in procuring food ; witnefs their ad- 
drefs in robbing an orchard, defcribed by Kolben 
in his account of the Cape of Good Hope. Some 

* See the works of the beaver defcribed moft accurately by 
M. Boffon, Tol. 8. 

f Hiftory of Animals, b. 9. c. 40. 

% However fierce with refped to other animals, yet fo fi^b- 
miflive 2te thefe dogs to men, as to fuffer their prey to be ta- 
ken from them without refiftance. Europeans falt for their 
flaves what they thus procure. 
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go into the orchard, fome place themfelves on the 
wall, the reft form a line on the outfide, and the 
fruit is thrown from hand to hand tili it reach the 
place of rendezvous. Extending the inquiry to all 
known animals, we find that the appetite for focie- 
ty is withheld from. no fpecies to which it is ne- 
cefläry, whether for defence or for food. It ap- 
pears to be diftributed by weight and meafure, in 
Order to accommodate the internal frame of animaU 
to their extemal circumftances. 

Society among the more robuft animals that live 
on grafs would be ufelefs. Society among beafts 
of prcy would be hurtful ; becaufe fifty lions or ti- 
gers hunting in Company, would have a lefs chance 
for prey, than hunting feparately. Crows and 
ciranes unite in fociety while thcy are hatching 
their young, in order to defend them from birds of 
prey. 

But on fome änimals an appetite for fociety is 
beftowed, though in appearance not neceflary either 
for defence or for food. With regard to fuch, the 
only final caufe we can difcover is the pleafure of 
Jiving in fociety. That kind of fociety is found 
among horfes. Outhier, one of the French acade- 
micians, employed to meafure a degree of the meri- 
dian toward the north pole, reports, that at Torneo 
all bulky goods are carried in boats during fum- 
mer ; but in Winter, when the rivers are frozen and 
the ground covered with fnow, that they ufe iledges 
drawn by horfes ; that when the fnow melts and 

the 
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the rivcrö are open, the faorfes, fet loofe, rendez- 
vous at a certaixi part of the foreft, where they fe- 
parate into troops, and occupy different pafture«> 
fields ; that when thefe fields become bare, they oc- 
cupy new ground in the fame order as at firft ; that 
they retum home in troops when the bad weather 
begins ; and that every horfe knoWs its own ftalL 
No creature ftands lefs in need of fociety than a 
hare, whether for food or for defence. Of food, it 
has plenty under its feet ; and for defence, it is 
provided both with cunning and fwiftnefs« No- 
thingy however, is more common in a moon-light 
night, than to fee hares fporting together in the 
moft focial mannen But fociety for pleafure only, 
is an imperfed: kind of fociety ; and far from being 
fo intimate, as where it is provided by nature for 
defence, or for procuring food *. 

. Witl; 

* Figeons muft be excepted, if their fociety be not neceflaiy 
either for food or habitatioxii of which I am vncertain. So- 
ciety among that fpecies is extremely intimatc ; and it is ob- 
fervable, that the place they inhabit contributes to ^e intisui- 
cy. A crazy dove^cot moved the proprietor to transfer the 
inhabitaiits to a new houfe built for them ; and to accuftom 
them to it, they were kept a fortnight within doors, with plen-p 
ty of food. When they obtained liberty, they flew dire^y tf 
their old houfe; and feeing it laid fiat, walked round an4 
round, lamenting. They then took wing and difappeared, 
without once cafling an eye on their new habitation. Somc 
brüte animals are fufceptible of a£Fedion even to thofe of a dif- 
ferent ipecies. 0£ the ajEe&ion a dog has for his mailer, no 

perfo]| 
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With refpeft to the cxtent of thc appctitc, no fo- 
dal animal, as far as can be difcovered^ has an ap- 
petite fbr ailbciating with the whole fpecies. £ve- 
ry fpecies is diirided into many fmall tribes ^ and 
thefe tribes have no appetite for affociating with 
each other : on the contrary, a ftray iheep is thruft 
out of the flock, and a ftray bee maA inftantly re- 
tire, or be ftung to death. The dogs of a family 
never fail to attack a ftranger dog, bent to deftroy 
him. If the ftranger fabmit, they do him nö 
härm *. Every work of Providence contributes to 
fome good end : a fmall tribe is fufficient for mutual 
defence ; and a very large tnbt would find difficul« 
ty in procuring fubMence» 

How far brate animals are by nature qualified 
fot bding nfeful members of civii fociety, or for 
being happy in it, are queftions that have been to- 
tally overlooked by writers. And yet, as that 
branch of natural hiftory is alfo neceilary to my 
plan, I muft proceed; tfaough I bare i^othing to 

lay 

■ 

pcffcm b ignoTant« A canary bird, fo tarne as to be let ont 
of its cage, perched frequently on another cage in the fame 
room tababited bj a liiinet; and the birds became good 
£riendi» The Unnet died : the eanary bird was inconfolable» 
loid forbore finging above a year« It rccovered its fpirits, and 
low chants as much as eyer, 

' '* CoIumella> treating of goats, obferves that it is b<^ter to 
purchafe an entire flock, than goats out of diflereot flocks, that 
they may not divide into different parties, but feed cordially 
together. 
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.Uy before the reader but a few fcattered obferva- 
tions, which occurred when I had no view of turn^ 
lag them to accountt I begin Mrith tbe inftinflive 
condud of aiumals, in providing againil danger. 
When a ftock of {heep in the ilate of nature goes 
to reil, fentinels are appointed ; who, on appearanc^ 
of an enemj, ftanip with the foot, and make a hif- 
fiqg foufid s upon which all take the alarm ; if no 
enemy ptppear, they watch their time, return to the 
flock, ai^d fend out others in their ilead* In flocks 
tbat have ^n e^^tenfive ränge in hilly-countries, the 
f^me difciplin^ obtains even after domeftication. 

* 

Though monkeys lleep upon treee, yet a fentinel is 
always appointed ; who muft not ileep under pain 
pf bcing torn to pieces. They preferve the farae 
difcipline when they rob an orchard : a fentinel on 
a high trep is watchful to announce the very firft 
appearance of an enemy.. M. BufTon, talking of a 
fort of monkey, which he terms Malbrouck, fays^ 
that they are fond of fruit, and of fu^ar-canes ; and 
that whil? they are loading themfelves, onc is pla- 
ced feqtinel on a tree, who, upon the approach of 
a man, cries, Houp! Houp ! Houp! loudly and di- 
ftindÜy. That moment they throw away the fugar- 
canes that they hold in their left-hand, and run off 
upon that band with their two feet. When n\ar- 
xnots are at work in the field, one is appointed to 
watch PR a high rock j which advertifes t^em by 
a 1pu4 whiftle, when it fees a man, an eagle, or a 
(log, Awpp5 be^vers, notice is given of the ap- 
proach 
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proach of an enemy, by lafliing the water with the 
tail, which is heard in every habitation. Seals al- 
ways fleep on the becch ; and to prevent furprife, 
fentinels are placed round at a confiderable diftance 
from the main body. Wild elephants, who always 
travel in Company, are lefs oii their guard in places 
unfrequented : but, when they invade cultivated 
fields, they march in order, the ddeft in the front, 
and the next in age clofing the rean The weak 
are placed in the centre, and the females carry 
their young on their trunks. They attack in a 
body ; and, upon a repulfe, retire in a body. Tarne 
elephants retain fo much of their original nature, 
that if one, upon being wounded, turn its back, the 
reft inftantly foUow. Bell of Antimony, in his 
journey through Siberia to Pekin, mentions wild 
horfes that live in fociety, and are peculiarly watch^ 
ful againft danger. One is always ilationed on an 
eminencCy to give notice of an approaching enemy ; 
and, upon notice given, they all fly. Martin, in 
his defcription of the ifland St Kilda, reports, 
that the Solan geefe have always fome of their 
number keeping fentry in the night. If a fentry 
hear a noife, it cries foftly, Grog^ g^^g^ at which 
the flock move not. But, if the fentry fee or hear 
the fowler approaching, it cries quickly, äV, htr^ 
upon which the whole flock take wing. Next in 
Order is the government of a tribe, and the conduA 
of its members to each other. It is not unlikely, 
(hat fociety among fome animals, andtheir mutual- 

aflfedUon, 
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affedüon, may be fo entire as to prevent all difcord 
among them ; which feems to be the cafe of bea- 
vers. Such a fociety, if there be fuch, requires no 
govemment, nor any laws. A flock of flieep occu- 
pies the fame fpot every night, and each hath its 
own refting-place. ' The fame is obfervable in horn- 
ed cattle when folded. Atid, as we find not that 
any one ever attempts to diflodge another, it is 
probable that fuch reftraint makes a brauch of their 
nature. But fociety among brüte- animals is not 
always fo perfed:. Perverfe inclinations, tending 
to diilurb fociety, are vifible among fome brute- 
animals, as well as among rational men. It is not 
uncommon for a rook to pilfer fticks from another's 
neft^ and the pilferer's nefl is demoliflied by the 
lex talionis. Herons have the fame fort of govern- 
ment with rooks in preferving their nefts. They 
are fingidar in one particular, that there is no fo- 
ciety among them but in hatching their young. 
They live together during that time, and do not 
feparate tili their young can provide for them- 
felves, Perverfe inclinations require government, 
and govemment requires laws. As in the cafes 
now mentioned, the whole fociety join in iufliding 
the punifhment, govemment among rooks and he-^ 
rons appears to be republican, Apes, on the con- 
trary, are under monarchical govemment. Apes 
in Siam go in troops, each under a leader, who 
preferves flriä: difcipline. A female, carnally in- 
(lined, retired from the troop, apd was followed 

b^ 
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by a male. The male efcaped from the leader» 
who purfued them ; but the female was brought 
back, andy in prefence of the whole troop, received 
fifty blows on the cheek, as a chaftifement for its 
incQntinence *. But probably there ar^ not many 
inüances among brutes, of goveniment approach- 
ing fo near to that of men. Government among 
borned cattle, appears ta have no other end but to 
preferve order. Their government is monarchi* 
cal ; and the eleäion is founded upon perfonal va- 
lour, the mofl folid of all qualifications in fuch a 
fociety. The bull who afpires to bc lord of the 
herd mqft fight bis way to preferment \ and, after. 
^11 bis rivals are beat off the field, the herd tamely 
fubmit. At the fame time, he is not fecured in the 
throne for life, but muft again enter the lifts with 
any bull that ventures to challenj^e bim. Tbc 
fame fpirit is oWervable among oxen, in a lower 
degree. The mafter-ox leads the reft into the 
ftable, or into the fold, and becomes unruly if he 
be not let firft out t nay, he muft be firft yoked in 
the plough or waggon. Sheep are not i^mploycd 
in work ; but, in cvery other refpcfl:, the fame eco- 
nomy obtains among them. Where the rams hap- 
pen to be few in proportion to the other fheep, 
they fometimes divide the flock among them, in- 
ftead of fighting for precedence. Five or fix fcore 
of fheep, two of them rams, were purchafed a few 

years 

* Memoiri of Couat Forbio. 
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ycars ago by the author of this work. The two 
rani& divided the flock between them. ' The two 
flocks pailured in common ; being fhut up tn one in- 
clofore : but they had different fpots for refl during 
night ; nor was itknown that a flieep ever deferted 
its party, or even changed its refting-place. In 
the two fpecies laft mentioned, I find not that 
there is any notion of punifhment ; nor does it ap- 
pear to be neceflary : the leader pretends to nö^ 
thing but precedence, which is never difputcd. 
Every fpecies of animals have a few notcs by 
which the individuals communicate tbeir defires 
and wants to each other. If a cow or a calf give 
the voice of diftrefs, every beaft of the kind runs to 
give help. If a ftranger utter the voice of defianee, 
many advance for battle. If he yield, he obtains 
a certain rank in the herd. If a colony of rooks be 
fufFcred to make a fettlement in a grove of trees, it 
is difficult to diflodge them. But, if once diflodged> 
they never retum, at leaft for many years ; and 
yet numbers muft have becn procreated after ba- 
hiihment. How is this otherwife to be accounted 
for, but that röoks have fome faculty of conveying 
inftrudion to their young ? 

In fome animak, love of liberty is the ruling 
palEon : fome arc eafily trained, and fubmit readily 
without oppofition. Eicamples of the latter are 
common : of the formet take the foUowing inftance, 
A brood of ftonechatters taken from the neft were 
ificlofed in a cage. Tbe door was left open to give 

Vol. II> B admifiion 
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admiifion to the mother, and then was fhut upon 
her. After many attempts, finding it impoffible to 
get free, fhe firft put her young to death, and then 
dafhed out her own brains on the fide of the cage. 

I blufti to prefent thefe imperfcd hints, the fruit 
of cafual obfervation, not of intentional inquiry : 
but I am fond to blow the trurapet, in order to raife 
curiofity in others : if the fubjedl be profecuted by 
men of tafte and inquiry, many final caufes, I am 
perfuaded, will be difcovered, tending more and 
more to difplay the wifdom and goodnefs of Provi- 
dence. But what at prefent I have chiefly in view, 
is to obferve, that government among brüte ani- 
mals, however fimple, appears to be perfedl in its 
kind ; and adapted with great propriety to their 
i^atiire. fadlions in the ftate are unknown: no 
enmity betw^en individuals, no treachery, no de- 
ceit, nor any other of thofe horrid vices thgt tor- 
ment the human race. In a word, tbey appear to 
be perfeftly well qualified for that kind of fociety 
to which they are prompted by their nature, and 
\vell fitted for being happy in it, 

Storing up the forcgoing obfervations tili there 
be occafion for them, we proceed to the focial na- 
ture of man. That men are endued with an appe- 
tite for fociety, will be vouched by the concurring 
tgftimony of all men, each vouching for himfclf. 
There is accordingly no inftance of people living 
in a folitary ftate, where the appetite is not ob- 
ftmfted by lom^ ppt^nt otjftacle. The inhabitant^ 

of 
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of that part of New Holland which Dampier faw, 
live in fociety, though lefs advanced above brüten 
than any other known fayages ; and fo intimate is 
their fociety, that they gather their food and eat in 
common. The inhabitants of the Canary iflands lived 
in the fame manner, when firft feen by Europeans, 
which was in the fourteerith Century ; and the fa- 
I vages mentioned by Condamine, drawn by a Jefuit 

I from the woods to fettle on the banks of the O- 

j roonoko, muft originally have been united in fome 

kind of fociety, as they had a common language 
In a Word, that man hath an appetite for food, is 
not more certain, than that he hath an appetite for 
fociety. And here I have occafion to apply one of 
the obfervations made above, Abftradting altoge- 
ther from the pleafure we have in fociety, fimilar 
to what we have in eating, evident it is, that to no 
animal is fociety more neceflary than to man, whe- 
ther for food or for defence. In fociety, he is chief 
of the terreftrial creation ; in a folitary ftate, the 
moft helplefs and forlorn. Thus, the firft queftion 
fuggefted above, vix. To what end was a focial ap- 
petite beftowed on man, has received an anfwer, 
which I flatter myfelf will be fatisfaftory. 

The next queftion is, Whether the appetite em- 
brace the whole fpecies, or be limited, as among 
other animals, to a fociety of moderate extent. 
That the appetite is limited, will be evident from 
hiftory. Men, as far back as they can be traced, 
have been divided into fmall tribes or focieties. 

B2 Moft 
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Moft of thefe, it is true/liaye in later time^ been 
united into large ftates : fach revolutions, faow- 
ever, have I^een brought about, not by an appetite 
fpf a more exteniive fociety, but by conqueft, or 
by the jun^on of fnjall tribes for defence againft 
the more powerful. A fociety rnay indeed be tQQ 
imall for complete gratification of the appetite ; 
^nd the appetite thus cramped welcqmes every 
perfon into the fociety tili it have fufficient fcope : 
the Romans» a diminptive tribe originally, ^ere 
fond to afibciate even with their eneniies after a 
vi<^ory. But, on the qther hand, a fociety may 
be too large for perfeä; gratificatiqn. An extenr 
five empire is an objedl too bulky ; national affec- 
tion is too much diSufod ; and the mind is not at 
pafe' tili it find a more contraäed fociety, porre- 
fpondiqg to the moderatioq of its appetite. Hence 
the numerous orders, affociations, fraternities, and 
divifions, that fpring up in every great ftate. The 
ever-during Blues and Greens in the Roman em- 
pire, and Guelphs and Gibelines in Italy, could not 
have long fubfifted after the caufe of their enmity 
was at an en4f but for a tendency in the menibers 
of a great (täte tq contraft their focial connec* 
tions ^. Initiations among the anc^ents were pro- 
bably owing to the fame caufe ^ ^s alfo aflbciations 

of 

^ The pever-ceafing fadions m Britain prpceed, not from a 
fociety to9 roiich extended, bat from love of power or of 
vealth, to reftraia wbicb there is no fufficient authoritj in 4 
free govemmcnt. 
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of artifans among the modettis, pretending myf- 
tery and fecrecy, and excluding all llrangers. Of 
fuch afTociations or brotherhoods, the free mafons 
excepted, there is fcarce now a veftigc remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate fcrutiny, that the 
focial appetite in man comprehends not the whole 
fpecies, but a part only ; and commonly a fmall 
part, precifely as among other animals. Here an- 
other final caufe (tarts up, no lefs remarkable than 
that explained above. An appetite to aflbciate 
with the whole fpecies would form ftates fo un- 
wieldy by numbers, as to be incapable of any go- 
vernment. Our appetite is wifely confined with- 
in fuch limits, as to form ftates of moderate ex- 
tent, which of all are the beft fitted for good gö- 
vernraent : and, as we fhall fee afterward, are alfo 
the beft fitted for improving the human powers, 
and for invigörating every manly virtue. Hence 
an inftruftive leflbn, That a great empire is ill fuit- 
ed to human nature ; and that a great conqueror 
is, in'more refpeös than one, an enemy to man- 
kind. 

The limiting our focial appetite within mode- 
rate bounds, fuggefts another final caufe. An ap- 
petite to aflbciate with the whole fpecies, would 
coUefl: into one fociety all who are not feparated 
from eacfa otber by wide feas and inacceffible moun- 
tains : and coiifequently would diftribute mankind 
into a very few focieties, confiftingjof fuch multitudes 
as to reduce national affeiftUm to a mcfe fttadow. 

B 3 Nature 
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Natura hath wifely limited the appetite in propor- 
tion to our mental capacity. Our relations, our 
friend^, and our other connedions, open an exten- 
five field for the exercife of affedtion : nay, our 
country in general, if not too extenfive, would alone 
be fufficient to engrofs our afFeftion. — But that 
beautiful fpeculation falls more properly under the 
principles of morality : and there it fliall not be 
overlooked. 

What comes next in order, is to examine how 
we ftand afFefted to thofe who are not of our tribe 
or fociety. I paye the way to this examination, 
by taking up man naked at bis entrance into life. 
An infant at firft has no feeling but bodily pain ; 
and it is familiarifed with its nurfe, its parents^ and 
perhaps with others, before it is fufceptible of any 
paffion. All weak animals are endowed with a 
principle of fear, which prompts them to fhun dan- 
ger ; and fear, the firft paffion difcovered in an 
infant, is raifed by every new face ; the infant 
ihrinks and hides itfelf in the bofom of its 
nurfe *(«). Thus, every ftranger is an objedl of 
fear to an infant, and confequently of averfion, 
which is generated by fear. Fear leflens graduaL 
ly as our circle of acquaintance enlarges, efpecial- 

ly 

• In this refpedl, the human race diflfers widely from that 
of dogs : a puppy, the firft time it fees a maUi runs to him, 
licks his hand, and plays about hts feet. 

(a) Elemenu of Criticüxni Vol. !• p* 441. edit. 5. 
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\y m thofe who rcly on bodily ftrfength. Nothing 
tends more eflfeäually to diflipate fear, than con- 
fcioufnefs of fccurity in the focial ftate : in foli- 
tude, no animal is more timid thau man ; in focie- 
ty, none more bold. But remark, that averfion 
may fubflfl; after fear is gone : it is propagated 
from people to their children through an endlefs 
fucceilion ; and is infedious like a difeafe. Thus 
enmity is kept up between tribes, without any 
particular caufe. A neighbouring tribe« conftant- 
ly in our iight, and able to hurt us« is the objedt 
of our ftrongeft averfion : averfion leffens in pro- 
portion to diftauce ; and terminates in abfolute 
indifiference with refpedl to very diftant tribes. 

One would naturally imagine, that, after fear 
has vaniflied, averfion to (trangers cannot long fub- 
fift. fiut it is fupported by a principle that we 
are not at liberty to deny, becaufe it frequently 
breaks forth even in childhood, without any pro- 
vocation ; and that is, a principle of malevolence, 
diftributed indeed in very unequal portions, Ob- 
ferve the harfh ufage that tarne birds receive from 
children, without any apparent caufe ; the neck 
twifted about, feathers plucked off, the eye thrafl: 
out with a bodkin ; a baby thrown out at a Win- 
dow, or torn in pieces. There is nothing more 
common, than flat ftones that cover the parapets 
of a bridge thrown down, the head of a young tree 
cut ofF, or an old tree barked. This odious prin- 
ciple is carefuUy difguifed after the firft dawn of 

B 4 reafon j 
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reafon ; and xs indulged only againft enemies» 1>e« 
caufe there it appears inaoceüt. I am utterly at a 
loTs to account for the foUowing fad, but from the 
principle now mentioned. The Count de Lauzun 
was fhut up hy Louis XIV. in the caftle of Pigne- 
roly and was confined there from the year 1672 to 
the year 1681, deprivcd of every comfort of life, 
and even of paper, pen, and ink. At a diftance 
from every friend and relation ; without light, ex- 
cept a glimmering through a flit in the roof; 
without books, occupation, or exercife ; a prey to 
bope deferred» and conftant horror ; he, to avoid 
infantty, had recourfe to tarne a fpider. The fpi- 
der received flies from his band with fteming gra- 
titade, carried on his web with alacrity, and en- 
gaged the whole attention of the prifoner. This 
moft innocent of all amufements was difcovered 
by the jailor, who, in the wantonnefs of power» 
deftroyed the fpider and its work. The Count de- 
fcribed his agony to be little inferior to that of a 
fond möther at the lofs of a darling child. Cuf- 
tom may render a perfon infenfible to fcenes of 
mifery ; but cannot provoke cruelty without a mo- 
tive. A jailor differs only from other men^ in 
freedom to indulge malignity againft his prifoners 
without fear of retaliation. 

As 1 neither hope nor wifh, that the nature of 
man, as above delineated, be taken upon my au- 
thority, I propofe to vcrify it by clear and fubüan« 
tial fafts. But, to avoid the multiplying inftances 

unneceflarxly. 
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unneceflarily, I fhall confine xnyfelf to fuch ascon- 
cern the averfion that neighbouring tribes have to 
each other ; taking it fbr granted, that private aSec- 
tion, and love to cur country, are what no perfon 
doubts of. I begin with examples of rüde nations, 
wherc nature is left to itfelf, without culture. The 
inhabitants of Greenland, good-hatured and inof- 
fenfive, have not cven words for expreffing anger 
or envj : ftealing from one another is abhorred ; 
and B young woman, guilty of that crime, has no 
Chance for a hu(band. At the fame time, they 
are faithlefs and cruel to thofe who come among 
them : they confider the reft of mankind as a dif- 
ferent Töce, with whom they rejeÄ all fociety. 
The moraüty of the inhabitants of New Zealand 
is not raore refined. Writers difier about the in« 
habitants of the Marian or Ladrone iilands : Ma- 
gellan, and other voyagers, fay, that they are ad- 
di4äed to thieving ; and their teftimony occaiion- 
ed thefe iflands to cajled Ladrones. P8re le Go« 
bien, on the contrary, fays, that, far from being 
addided to theiving, they leave every thing open, 
having no diilruft one of another. Thefe accounts 
dtfier in appearance, not in reaiity. Magellan was 
a ftranger ; and he talks only of their ftealing froin 
him and from his companions. Father Gobien 
Uved longj^among them, and talks of their fideiity 
to each other. Plan Carpin, who vifited Tartary 
in the year 1246, obferves of the Tartars, that, 
though füll of veracity to their neighbours, they 

thought 
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thought themfelves not bound to fpeak truth to 
llrangers. The Greeks anciently were held to be 
pirates : but not properly ; for they committed 
depredations upon ftrangers only. Caefar, fpeak- 
ing of the Germans (a), fays, " Latrocinia nullam 
'^ habent infamiam quae extra fines cujufque ci- 
" vitatis fiunt *." This was precifeiy the cafe of 
our Highlanders^ tili they were brought under 
due fubjedton after the rebellion 1745. Bougain- 
ville obferves^ that the inhabitants of Otaheite, 
named by the Englifh King George* s Ißandy made 
no difficulty of ftealing from bis people ; and yet 
never fteal from one another, having neither locks 
nor bars in their houfes. The people of Benin in 
Negroland are good-natured, gentle, and civilized ; 
and fo generous, that if they receive a prefent, 
they are not at eafe tili they retum it double. 
They have unbounded confidence in their own 
people ; but are, jealous of ftrangers, though they 
politely hide their jealoufy. ,The different tribes 
of Negroes, fpeaking each a diflferent language^ 
have a rooted averfion at each other. This aver« 
fion is carried along with them to Jamaica ; and 
they will rather fufFer death from the Englifh, 
than join with thofe of a different tribe in a plot 
for liberty. Ruffian peafants think it a greater fin 

to 

{a) Lib. 6. c. 23. de bello Gallico. 

* << They hold it not infamous to rob without the boands 
** of their cantoiu" 
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to eat meat in Lent, than to murder one of another 
country. Among the Koriacs, bordering on Kam- 
fkatka, murder within the tribe is feverely puniih- 
ed : but to murder a ftranger is not minded. While 
Roma continued a fmall (täte, neighbour and ene- 
my were expreffed by the fame word *. In Eng- 
land of oldy a foreigner was not admitted to be a 
fvitnefs« Hence it is, that in ancient hiftory, wc 
read of wars without intermiflion among fmall 
ftates in clofe neighbourhood. It was fo in Greece ; 
it was fo in Italy during the infancy of the Roman 
Republic ; it was fo in Gaul, when Caefar com« 
xnenced hoftilities againft that country f ; and it 
was fo all the world over. M any iflands in the 
South Sea, and in other remote parts, have been 
difcovered by Europeans ; who commonly found 
the natives with arms in their hands, refolute to 
prevent the ftrangers from landing. Orellana, 
lieutenant to Gonzales Pifarro, was the firft Euro- 
pean who failed down the river Amazon to the fea. 
In bis paflage, he was continually aflaulted by the 
natives with arrows from the banks of the river : 
and fome even ventured to attack him in their ca- 
noes. , 

Nor does fuch averfion wear away even ^mong 
poliflsed peopie. An ingenious writer % remarks, 

that 

♦ Hofti«. 

f Lib. 6. c« 15. de bdlo Gallico. 
X Baretti. 
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tbat almoft tvety nation hate their neighbours, 

without knowifig why. I once heard a French- 

man fwear, fays that writer, that he hated the 

£nglt(h, parce qu'ils verfent du beurre fondu far 

Icur veau roH*. The populace of Portugal have 

to this day an uncommon averfion to ftrangers : 

even thofe of Lifbon, though a trading-town fre* 

queoted by many diSerent nations^ muft not be 

excepted. Travellers report, that the people of 

the dutchy of Milan, remarkable for good-nature^ 

are the only Italians who are not hated by their 

neighbottrs. The Piedmontefe and Genoefe have 

an averfion to each other, and agtee only in their 

antipathy to the Tufcans. The Tufcans diflike 

the Venetians ; and the Romans abound not witb 

good-will tp the Ttrfcans, Venetians, or Neapoli- 

tans« Very different is the cafe with refpedt to 

difiant nations : inilead of being objefts of aver-^ 

fion, their manners, caftoms, and fingulariftes, a- 

mufe US greatly f. 

Infants 

* *^ Becaofe they ponr mdted batter upon their roafl 

f Voluire, (Univerfal Hiftory, eh. 40.) obfenring, rightlf, 
that jealoofy among peny priaces is produftive of more 
crimet tfaan among great monarchtt gives a very nniatirfac- 
tory reafon» '** That having little force» they muft employ 
^ fraudy poifon, and other fecret crimes f^ not adTerting, 
that power may be equally diftributed among finall princes as 
well as among great« It ts antipathy that inftigates iturh 
crimes, which is always the moft violent among the ncarcfl 
neighbours. 
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Infants differ from each other in averfion to 
ftrangers ; fome being extremely {hy* otbers lefs 
fo ; and the ük^ diflference is obfervable in whole 
tri bes. The people of Milan cannot have aqy 
averfion to their neighbours, ivben they are fuch 
favourites of all around them. The inhabitanta 
of fome South Sea iflands, mentioned above ^^ ap- 
pear to have little or no averfion to ftrangers. But 
that 19 a rare inftance» and has fcairce a parallel in 
any other part of the globe. It holds alfo true^ 
that pations the moft remarkable for patriotifm, 
are equally refnaipkable for averfion to ftrangers. 
The Jews, the Greeks, the Romans^ were equally 
remarkable for both. Fatriotifm, a vigorous prin- 
ciple among the Englifli, makes them extremely 
ayerfe to paturalize foreigners. The inhabitants 
of New Zealandy both men and women, appear to 
be of a mild and gentle difpofition : they treat one 
another with affedion ; but are implacable to their 
enemies, and never give quarter. It is even cuf- 
toipary among them to eat the flefli of their ene« 
mies. 

To a perfon of humanity, the fcene hcre cxhi^. 
bited is far from being agreeable. Man, it may be 
thoughty is of all animals the moft barbarous ; for 
even animals of prey are innoxious with refped: to 
th^ir owu kind f # Averfion to ftrangers makes a 

branch 

* Prelimtnary Difconrfe. 

f ** Denique caetera animantia ifi fuo genere prob^ degiuit : 
f copgregarV yidemus et ftare contra diflifnilia : leonom feri- 

* ^ tas 
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branch of our nature : it exifts among individuals 
in private life : it flames high between neighbour- 
ing tribes ; and is vifible even in infancy. Can 
fach perveiiity of difpofition promote any good 
end ? This queftion, which pierces deep into hu- 
jBan nature, is referved to clofe the prefent iketch. 

From the foregoing deduAion, univerfal bene- 
volence, inculcated by feveral writers as a moral 
duty, is difcovered tö have no foundation in the 
nature of man. Our appetite for fociety is limit- 
cdy and our duty muft be limited in proportion. 
— But of this more direftly when the principles of 
morality are taken under confideration. 

We are tflüght by the great Newton, that at- 
traAion and repulfion in matter, are, by alteration 
of circumftances, converted one into the other. 
This holds alfo in afFedion and averfion, which 
iiiay be termed, not improperly, mental attra£lion 
and repulfion. Two nations, originally ftrangers 
to each other, may, by commerce or other favour- 
ablb circumftance, become|;fo well acquainted, as 

to 



" tas inter fe non diznicat : ferpentum morfus non petit fcr- 
'^ pentes ; ne maris quidem belluac ac pifces, nid in diverfa 
'< genera, faeviunt. At, Hercul^, homini plurima ex bomine 
<* funt mala ;" PÄiyr, Hb. 7. PrtktmiuM. [//i Engliß thui : *' For 
^ other animals live at peace with thofe of their fpecies. They 
t* gather themfelyes in troops, and unite againft the common 
** enemy. The ferocious lion fights not againft his fpecies : 
'* the pT)ifonous ferpent is harmlefs to his kind - the monfters 
*^ of the fe^ prey but on thofe fiihes that differ from them in 
<f natare : man alone of animals is foe to man !"J 
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to change from avcrfion to afFcÄion. The oppo- 
fite manners of a capital and of a country-town, 
afford a good illuftration. In the latter, people, 
occupied with their domeftic concerns, are in a 
manner ilrangers to each other : a degree of aver-- 
iion prevails, which gives birth to envy and de* 
tradlion. In the former, a court and public amufe- 
ments, promote general acquaintance : repulfion 
yields to attradlion, and people become fond to af-% 
fociate with their equals. The union of two tribes 
into one, is another circumftance that converts re- 
pulfion into attradlion. Such converfion, howcver, 
is far from being inftantaneous ; witnefs the dif- 
ferent fmall ftates of Spain, which were not uni- 
ted in affedlion for many ycars after they were uni- 
ted under one monarch ; and this was alfo the 
cafe of the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. In fome circumftances the converfion is in- 
ftantaneous ; as where a ftranger becomes an ob- 
jedl of pity or of gratitude. Many low perfons in 
Britain contributed cheerfully for maintaining fome 
French feamen, made prifoners at the commence- 
ment of the late war. It is no Jefs inftantaneous, 
when ftrangers, relying on our humanity, truft 
tbemfelves in our hands. Among the ancients» it 
was hofpitality to ftrangers only, that produced 
mutual affedtion and gratitude : Glaucus and Dio- 
mede were of difFerent countries. Hofpitality to 
ftrangers is a pregnant fymptom of improving man- 

liers. 
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ners. Caefar, fpeaktng of the Germans"^, fays, 
** Hofpites violare, fas non putant : qui^ quaqua 
*' de caufa, ad eos venerunt, ab injuria prohihent» 
*^ fanäosque babent ; äs omnium damus patent^ 
" vidusque communicatur f." The ancient Spa- 
niards were fond of war» and cruel ta their|ene- 
mies ; but in peace» tbey pafled their time in fing* 
ing and dancing, and were remarkably bofpitable 
to the ftrangers who, came among thena. It fhews 
great refinement in the Celtas^ that the killing a 
ftranger was capital, when the killing a citizenr 
was banUhment only %. The Circaffians, defcri- 
bed by Bell of Antermony as barbarians» are bof- 
pitable. If even an enemy put himfelf under the 
protedion of any öf them, he is fecurc. The 
Swedes and Goths were eminently bofpitable to. 
(trangers ; as indeed were all the northern nations 
of Europe §• The Negrocs of Fouli are celebra- 
ted by travellers for the fame quality. The na- 
tive Brazilians are (ingularly bofpitable : a ftran- 
ger no fooner arrives among thciii, than he is für- 
rounded by women, wbo wafti bis feet» and fet 
before.bim to eat, the beft things they have : if he 

have 

* Lib« 6. c. 23. de belle Gallico* 

f ** Thej hold it facrilege to injure a ftraoger. Hiey pro- 
** ted from outrage, and venerate thofe vho come aniong 
<< tbem : their houfes are open to &em, and they are welcome 
" to their übles." 

^ Nicolaus Damafcenus. 

§ Saxo Graxnmaticus. Crantz. 
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have occaiion to go more than once to the fame 
village^ the perfon whofe guefl he was, takes it 
much amlfs if be think of changing bis lodging. 

There are caufes that for a tirae fufpend enmi- 
ty between neighbouring ftates. The fmall flates 
of Greece, among wbom war never ceafed, fre- 
quently fmotbered their enmity to join againft.tbe 
formidablc monarch of Perfia. There are alfo 
caufes that fufpend for a time all animofity be- 
tween faftions in the fame ftate. The fadlions in 
Britain about power and pre-eminence, not a lit- 
tle difagreeable during peace, are laid afleep du- 
ring a fqreign war. 

On the otber hand, attradlion is converted into 
repulfion by various caufes. One is, the fplitting 
a great monarchy into many fmall ftates ; of which 
the Aflyrian, the Perfian, the Roman, and the Sa- 
racen empires, are inftances. The amor patria^ 
faint in an extenfive monarchy, readily yields to 
averfion, operating between two neighbouring 
ftates, lefs extenfive. This is obfervable between 
neighbouring colonies, even of the fame nacion : 
the Englifti colonies in North America, though 
they retain fome afFedion for their mother-coun- 
try, have contradled an averfion to each other. 
And happy for them is fuch averfion, if it prevent 
their üniting in order to acquire independence : 
wars without end would be the inevitable confe- 
quence, as among fmall ftates in clofe neighbour- 
bood. 

Vot. II. C Hitherto 
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Hitherto the road has been fmooth, wlthout ob-p 
ftrudion* Bat wc have not yet finifhed our jour- 
ney; and the remaining queftioqSy whether meq 
be qualified by ^heir nature for being ufeful mem- 
bers of civil fociety, an4 whether they be fitted 
fpr being happy in it, will, I fufped, lead into a 
road neither fmooth nor fre^ from obftrudion, 
The focial branch of human nature would be wo- 
fuUy imperfedt, if man had an appetite for fociety 
withput being qualified for that ftate : the appe-r 
tite, inftead of tending to a ^ood end» would be bis 
bane. And yet, whether he be pr be not qualifie4 
fpr fociety, feems doubtful. On the one h^nd, 
there. are fadts, many and various, from which it 
is natural to conclude, that man is qualified by 
nature for being an ufeful member of a focial ftate, 
and for being l^appy in it, I inftance, firft, feve- 
ral correfponding principles or propenfities, that 
cannot be exerted nor gratified but in fociety, viz. 
the propenüties of yeracity, and of r^iying on hu- 
man teftimony ; ^ppetfte for knowledge, and de- 
fire to cpmmiinic^te knowledge; anxiety to be 
pitied in diftrefs, and fymp^thy with the diftref- 
fed ; appetite for praife, and inclination to praife 
the deferving *• Such correfponding prppenfities 
pot only qualify men for the fpci^ ftat^ as far a^ 

their 

* Appetite for praife is inherent e^en in fayages : witnefg 
thofe of North Axrierica, who upon that account are fond of 
^refs. I mean the men ; for the women are fuch i^iferable 
flaves as to have np fpirit for omament. 
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their influence reaches, but attraA^^h^oT fweetl^ 
into fociety for the fake of gratification» and make 
them happy in it. But this is not all, nor indee^ 
the greater part. Do not benevolence, compaf-i 
fion, magnanimity, hjproifmi and the whole train 
of focial affedions, demonftr^te ouf fitnefs for fo- 
ciety, and our happinefs in it ? And jufticc» above 
all other virtues, promotes pea9<^ and eoncord ii^ 
that ftate. Nor ought tbe faculty pf fpeech to bf 
overlooked, which in an aminent degree qualifies 
man for fociety, and is a plentifql, fource Qf enjoyr 
ment -in it. 

I have referved one other particular .to be th$ 
concluding fcene ; being a ftriking inftance of pro?- 
vidential cate to fit nien for fociety« > In reading 
a play, or in fiseing it aded, a young man of taile 
is at no lofs to judge of fcenes he'nevei: was en>- 
gaged in, or of paiBons he joever feit. What is it 
that diredls his judgm^t ? Mep are apt to judge 
df others by what they have eicp^rienced in thenv 
felves :^ |iut here, by th^ fuppofitioo, there has 
been no antecedent experience. Tb^ £|ä: is fo, fa- 
miliär, thflt,no on^ thinks of.apqoupting for it. 
As young perfons, without inArUiS^ion. or cxpe- 
riencfi, can judge with^ tölerabk ^ccuracy of the 
conduäof men, of their yarious paflions, of the 
difference of chaca£ber, and. of th^ eificacy of mo- 
idves; the principk by which they judge muft be 
internal : nature 'muA be th^ir guide, or, in other 
words« an. intei;nal<fenfev Norrie this (fnfe con- 
>/ . ;, C2 fined 
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tti fo lö,^ a pArpofe as criticifm : it is a fenfe 
indifpenfäble ih the GO&dud of life. Eveiy per£^a 
i$ conh6<%ed with manj others, bj various ties: 
if iriftruAicn- tod expedence were necefikry to re*- 
gulate their condti49:, what wöuld become of them 
in the interim ? Their ignorancc would heträy 
Chem into endlefs' incojQveniences. This fenfe has 
man för its objeA, not this or that man : by it we 
perceive what i$ common to all, not what diftin- 
guifhes one individual from another. We have an 
intuitive cortviftion, not oniy that all men have 
paffions and appetites which dire<ä thetr adions, 
bat that each pa:Qion and appetite produceth uni* 
formly efl^öls proper to itfelf. This natural know- 
Icge is only our guide, tili we leam by experiem:« 
to enter möre minutely into particular charadters, 
Of thcfe we acquire knowledge from looks, gef- 
tures^ fpeech, and behaviour, which dijfcover to us 
what pafied internally. Then it is, and no fooner, 
that we pte fUlly qualified to ä6t a proper part in 
fociety. Wonderful is tlie fram0''of man^ both ex- 
ternal and internal ! 

On the other band, there are fatSts, not- fewer in 
number, nor lefs various, from which it^s equally 
natural to conclude, (hat man is ill qualified £qv 
fociety, and that there is little happinefs in it. 
What can be more averfe to conqord in fociety 
- than diflbcial paflioQs '^ and yet thcfe preväil 
among men; among whom there is nö end to 
envy, malipe, reyen^e, treachery, deceit^ avarice^ 

ambition^ 
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ambition^r&Gj S^cv . Wfeinect evory. wherc perfons 
bent pntihe deftct)6iioii of oth^n» .eviacing tha^ 
iQAOibas no enqBk$^nioA fori3wi£|bl& than of hi« 
owa Jcind» and of bis owa.tribe. AfäHot.difc^rd 
and feuds the d»ef articles in thchiftpry.of «very 
ftate/ fadibns .vicloatljf'; bcnt againfticachother^ 
and frequently.breakin^g out into civü ivajs? Ap« 
planus hiftory of tb^ ciyil.wars of Rptne Qxbibitg fi; 
horrid fcene of mäflacres^ profcriptiqns^ and forfei^ 
tures : the leadera facrifictng tbeir firifteft friend% 
for Uberty to fudc the blood.of tbeir enenües i gs 
if to flied human blood were the -raling paffiop of 
man. But the Romans wcce. far> froti» being. finn 
golar: the polite Greeks, commonly fo charap^ 
terizedy were Aill n^ore brutal and bloody.. The 
foUowing paflage is. .copied: from axelebrated au« 
thor*. " Not to mention. Di<;m>ffiu$ the eider, 
** who is computed to häyx butohered in cold 
•' blood above io,oC)o!of bis. fcUow-citi^ens ; nor 
Agathocles, Nabis, and otbera^ iftlirtnore bloody 
than he ; the tranfaflions evöo. in free govern- 
ments . were extretaiely violent and deftru^ve. 
At Athens, the tixirty tyrants, and the nobles» 
** in, a twelvemontb, murdered without trial, 
'^ about I200 of the people, and bönifhed abovf 
'^^ the half of the Citizens : that remained. In Ar* 
^* gosy near the fame time, the people killed i^QO 
'^ of the nobles, and afterward theiir own demar 

C 3 *' gogues, 

^ Eflay of the PopalottfQe&-of Aacknt ISuttoas, by David 
Hume» Efq. 



« 
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^ gogues, becaofe they had refofed to carry theif 
^ profecutiote fdrthar. The fleople alfo in C!or^ 
^ cyra killed 1500 of the nobles, and baniflied 
^' looc. Th^e numbers will appear the more 
*1 futprififlg, if WC confider the extreme Tmallnefs 
*' öJf thofe -ftates« But all ändert hiftory is füll 
**,of luch inftftnces/* Up<m a revolution in the 
Saracen eiäpire, anno 75b, where the Ommiyan 
family wa^ expelled by that of the Abaffians^ A1k> 
dölah, Chief dF the ktter, pnbliihed an aä of obli-» 
vibn to the former, on Kondition of their taking 
aä oath of älldgiance to him. The Ommiyans, 
embfacing Che condition, were in appearance.cor- 
dialty received* But, in preparing ' to take f he 
eath, they werfe knocked down, cvery one of them^ 
by the Cmpefor's guärds* And fully to glut the 
raonfter'8 cruelty, thefc princee, ftill alive, were 
laid clofe togetherj and covered with boards and 
Gärpets ; upon which Abdolah feafted bis öfficers, 
f in Order," ifäid he, " that we may be exhila- 
•♦* rated with the dying groans of the Ommiyans." 
During the vigoür of the feudal fyftem^ when eve- 
rf gentleman was a foldier, juftice was no defence 
againft- power, not humanity againft bloody re- 
feritment- Stormy paffions raged every where 
witb unrelenting fury; every place a chaos of 
coilfufion and diftrefs« No man was fecure but 
in his caftle ; ahd^to venture abroad, unlefs well 
armed and well attended, would have been an a6t 
of high temexity.. Sa little intercourfe was there 

among 
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among the French in the tenth centuryi that an 
abbot of Clugni, invited by the Count of Paris to 
bring fome monks to the abbey of St Maur, near 
that city, excufed himfelf for declining a journey 
through a ftrange and unknown country. In the hi* 
ftory of Stotland, during the minority of James II. 
we find nothing but barbarous and cruel man- 
ners, depredaüionSp buming of houfes, bloodflied 
and mafiacre, without end. Pitfcottie fays, that 
oppreffion^ theft, fadrilege, ravifhing of women, 
were but a daüiance. How fimilar to beafts of 
prey let loofe againft each other in the Roman 
circus ! 

Men are prone to fplit into parties upon the 
ilightcft occafions; and fometimes parties fubfift 
upon words merely« Whig and Tory fubfifted long 
in England» upon no bettet, foundation : the Tories 
profiefled paffive obedience ^but deqlared, that they 
would not be flaves : the Whigs profefled refift- 
ance ; but declared it unlawful to refift, unlefs to 
prevent the being made flaves. Had thefe parties 
been difpofed to unite, they foon would have dif- 
covered, that they differedin words only. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to many religious 
difputes. One fe6t maintains, that we are faved by 
faith alone ; another, that good Works are necefia- 
ry. The difierence lies merely in words ; the firft 
acknowledges, that, if a man commit fin, he cannot 
have faith; and, confequently» under faith are 
comprehended good works : the other acknow- 

C 4 ledgesy 
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ledges, that good works imply gocd intentiony or, 
in other words, faith ; and, confequehtlyy onder 
good works, faith is comprehended'*^, The fol- 
lowing inftance, folemnly ludicrous, is of parties 
formed xnerely from an inclinatioti to diflfer, with* 
out zny caufe, real or verbal. No people were lefs 
interefted in the'late war betweeii the Queen of 
Hnngary and the King of Pruflia, than the Citizens 
of Ravehna. They, however, fplit into two par* 
ties, which abjuted all fociety with each other. 
After the battle of Rolbach, a leading partjrnian 
withdrew för a month, without once ihowing his 
face in public. But our catalogue is not yet com- 
plete. Differences conceming civil matters inake 
no figure, compared wSth whatconcem reHgion. 
It is lamentable to obferve, that religious feds re- 
femble neighbouring ftates ; the nearer diey areto 
' one another, the greater is their mutual rancour 
and animofity. But, as all hiftories are füll of the 
- cruelty and defolation occaiicxned by differences in 
religious tenets, I cannot bear to dwell longer upon 
fiich horrid fcenes. 

Wbat conclufion are we to draw from. the fore- 
going faäs, fo inconfiftent in appearance with each 
' other ? I am utterly at a lofs to reconcile thetn^ 
otherwife than by holding man to be a Compound 
of principles and paf&ons, fome fociäl, fome diflb- 
ciaL Oppofite principles or pafiions cannot, at the 

fame 

* See Knoz'^ Ecclefiailical Hiftory ot Scotland, p. 13. 
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fame inftant, be exerted apon the fame objed * ; 
but they may ht exerted at tfae lame inftant upon 
different objeds, and at different times upon tfae 
fame objed. This obfervatum ferves, indeed, to 
explain a feeming inconfiftency in our nature» as 
betng at one time faighly übcial, and at anotber time 
no kfs diflb^ial : but it affords not a folution to 
the qudtion, Whether, upon the whole, men be 
qualified for fociety, and be fitted for betng happy 
in it ?- In order to a folution, we find it neceflkry 
to take a fecoad vieW of the natural hiftory of 
man. 

In a nafceot fociety, where men bunt and fifh in 
common, where thereis plenty of game, and wheie 
tbe fenfe of property is faint, mutual aflfedlion pre- 
vails, becaufe th^re is no caufe of difcord ; and dif- 
focial paffions find fuflicient vent againil neigh- 
lx>uring tribes* Such is the condition cf the North 
American favages, who cootinue hunters and fifii- 
ers to this day ; and fuch is the condition of all 
brüte- animals that live to fociety, as mentkmed 
above. The ifland Otafaeit6 is divided into many 
fmall cantons, having each a cbief of its own. 
Thefe cantons never m^e war on each other, 
though they are frequently at war with the inha- 
bitaats of naghbouring iflands. The inhabitants of 
the new Philippine illands, if Father Gobien be 
credited, are better fitted for fociety than any other 

known 

* Eleflieats (rf^Cridcifiny vol. i. p. 143« edit. 5. 
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known nation« Sweetnefs of temper, and love to 
do good, form their charadler. They never com- 
mit ads of violence : war they have no notion of ; 
and it is a proverb among them, That a man never 
puts a man to death. Plato places the feat of ju- 
fiice and of happinefs among the firft men ; and 
among them exifted the golden age, if it ever dtd 
exift. But, when a nation, becoming populous, 
begins with rearing flocks and herds, proceeds to 
appropriate land, and is not fatisfied without mat- 
ters of luxury over and above, felfilhnefs and 
pride gain ground, and become ruiing and unruly 
paffions* Caufes of difcord moltiply, vent is given 
to avarice and röfentment ; and, among a people 
not yet perfedly fubmilfive to govemment, diflb- 
cial paffions rage, and threaten a total difTolution 
of fociety : nothing, indeed, fufpends the impend- 
ing blow, but the unweariedi though filent, Opera- 
tion, of the focial appetite. Such was the condi- 
tion of the Greeks at a certain period of their pro- 
grefs, as mentioned above ; and fuch was the con- 
dition of Europe, and of France in particular, du- 
ring the anarchy of the feudal fyftemp when all 
was difcord, blood, and rapine. In general,, 
wherever avarice and diforderly paffions bear 
rule, I boldly pronounce that men are ill qualified 
for fociety. 

Frovidence extrads Order out of confufion» 
Men, in a fociety fo uncomfortable, are taught, by 

* 

dire experience, that they muft either renounce fo- 
ciety. 
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ciety, ot qualify themfelves for it— — thc choice is 
eäfy, but how difficult the Performance : After in- 
finite ftruggles» appetite for fociety prevailed ; and 
time, that univet-fal conqueror, perfeded men in 
tbe art of fubduipg their paffions, or of diflembling 
them: Finding no enjoyment but in fociety, they 
äre folicitous about the good-will of others ; and 
ftdhere to juf|ice and good manners: diforderly 
paffions are fupprefled, kihdly affedions encoura- 
ged ; and men now are better qualified for fociety 
than formetly, thougb far from being perfedly 
qualified. 

But> is our progrefs towiard the perfedlion of fo- 
ciety.to ftop here ? are luft of power and of proper- 
ty to continue for ever leading principles? are 
cnvy, revenge, treachery, deceit, never to havc an 
end ? ** How devoutly to be wifhed» (it will be 
^ faid), that all men were upright and honeft ; and 
^ that all of the fame nation were united like bre- 
*^ tShren'in conoord.and mutual affedion ! Here, in- 
deed, would be perpetual funihine, a golden age, 
a ilate approaching to* that of good men made 
*' perfedt in heavenly manfions/* Beware df in- 
dulging fuch pleafing dreams. The fyftem of Pro- 
vidence differs widely from our wifhes ; and ihail 
Ignorant man venture to arraign Providence ? Are 
we qualified to judge of the whole, when but a 
fmall part is vifibl» ? From what is known of that 
fyftem, we have reafon to belle ve, that, were the 
whole vifible, it would appear beautiful. We are 

not. 
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not, howe ver^ reduced to an ad . of pure faithr : a 
^imtnering light, brcaking in^ makfls.:it at.kaft 
doubtfuly whether, upon the whdc^ it be:not rnk- 
ly better for us to be as we are. Let.ui foUow thtit 
glimmering light : it may perhaps icad u» to Tome 
difcovery, 

Stria adherence to the rulea of juftice^ woold^ 
indeed, fecure our perfons and oor property : rob- 
bery and murder would vaniflv ^nd lockt and guns 
be heard of no more* So far excellentt were no 
new evils to come in their ftead : but the Toid muft 
be filled ; and mental diftrefTes would break in of 
various kindsi fuch particularly as proceedfrom re- 
fined delicacy, and nice fenfibility of honour, little 
regarded while we are expofed to danger» more 
alarming« And, whether the change would be 
much for our advantage, appears doubtful : pain, 
as well as pleafure,. is meafured by compajrifon ^ 
and the (Ughteft pain, fuch,, for example, as arifes 
from a tranfgrellion of civility or good brefiding^ 
will overwhelm a perfon who has nerer fek any 
pain more fevere. At any rate, natural, eviis 
would remain ; and ^extreme delicacy, and foftnefs 
of temper, produced by etemal peace and concord, 
would render fuch evils infupportable :' the (light 
inconveniences of a rough road^ bad weatbfrr^ or 
homely fare, would become ferious evibv and affliA 
the traveller paft enduring« 

But now, let it not efcape our thoughts, tbat, in 
Order to preferve juftice untainted^ and to masntain 

concord 
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concord and äfiedion, diffocial and felfifli paflions 
muft necefiatiiy be extirpated, or brought under 
abfoltite fubjedion. Attend to che confequences : 
they defenre our moft fober attention. Agitation 
is requifite to the mind, as well as to the body : a 
man engaged in a briik purfuit, whether of bufl« 
nefs or of pleafute, is in bis element, and in high 
fpirits: but, when no obje£t is in view to be at- 
tained or to be avoided, his fpirits flag, and he finks 
into languor and defpondence. To prevent a con- 
dition fo baneful, he is provided with many paf-^ 
lionsy that impel him to adtion without intermif- 
jion^ and inyigorate both mind and body. But, 
4ipon the prefent fuppofition, fcarce any motive to 
adion would remain ; and man, reduced to a le- 
thargic ftate, would riral no being above an oyfter 
or a fenfitive plant« 



Pater ipfe colendi 



Haud facilem efle viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agro8> curia acuens mortalia corda^ 
-Nee torpere' gravi pafTus fua regna. vetemo. 

ViROiLy Georg, i. 

It is true that, in our prefent condition, we fuf- 
fer much diftrefs from feififh and diflbcial paflions. 
But nature provides a remedy : cuftom renders 
misfortunes familiär, and hardens us, not only to 
bear but to brave them. Bentivoglio haring go- 
verned Bologna forty years, was expelied by Pope 
Julius IL Which was ihe firftdiftrefs he had ever 
ippt with. My aiithor Guicciardin reports, that 

he 
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he died of a broken heart, attribated to bis coa^ 
ftant profperity. It is well iaid^ that^ whom the 
Lord loved he chafteneth. The French, among 
whom fociety hat obtained a more refined polifli 
than in any other nation, bare become fb (oft and 
delicate, as to lofe all fortitude in diftrefs. They 
cannot bear even a reprefentation of fevere afflic* 
tion in a tragedy : an Englifh audience would fall 
afleep at the flight diftrefles that make a deep im- 
preffion in the French theatre. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an uniform 
life of peace, tranquillity, and fecurity, would not 
be long reliflied. Conftant repetition of the fame 
pleafures would render even a golden age taftlefs, 
like an Italian iky during a long fummer« Nature 
haSy for wife purpofes, imprefled upon us a tafte 
for variety * : without it, life would be altogether 
infipid. Paraguai, when govemed by the Jefuits» 
aflfordß a (Iriking illuftration« It was divided into 
pariihes, in each of whicha Jefuit prefided as king» 
prieft, and prophet. The natives were not fuffer- 
ed to have any property, but laboured inceflantly 
for their daily bread, which was delivered to them 
out of a public magazine« The men were employ- 
ed in agriculture, the women in fpinning ; and 
certain precife hours were allotted for labour, for 
food, for prayer, and for fleepf. They foon funk 

into 

* Elements of Criticiiini vol. i« p. 320« edit^ 5« 

f Befidei Paraguai tea, for which there is great demand iq 
Penii cottoüi tobaccoy and fugar^canes^ were cultivated in Fa- 

raguai, 
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into fuch a liftlefs ftate of mind, as to have no re« 
gret at dying, when attacked by difeafe or by old 
age. Such was their indiffercnce about what 
might befal them, that, though they adored the 
Jefuits, yet they madc no oppofition, when the Fa- 
thers were, anno 1767, attacked by the Spaniards, 
and their famous republic demolifhed. Yet this 
Jefuit republic is extoUed by M. de Voltaire, as 
the möft perfekt government in the world, and as 
the triumph of humanity. The monkifh life is 
contradidtory to the nature of man : the languor of 
that ftate is what, in all probability, tempts many 
a monk and nun, to find occupation even at the 
expence of virtue. The life of the Maltefe 
Knights is far from being agreeable, now that their 
knight-errantry againft the Turks has fubfided. 
While they refide in the ifland, a ftriiä uniformity 
in their manner of living is painfuUy irkfome. 
Abfence is their only relief, when they can obtain 
permiflion. There will not remain long a knight 
in the ifland» except fuch as, by office, are tied to 
attendence. 

I proceed to another confideration. Familiarity 
with danger is neceffary to eradicate our natural 

timidity ; 

raguai, and the produA was ftored up in magazines, No In- 
dian dürft keep in his houfe fo mach as an ounce of any of 
thefe commodities» ander pain of receiving twelve lafhes in 
bonour of the twelve apolUes,' befide fafting three days in the 
faoufe of correftion. The fathers feldom inflidted a capital 
puniihment^ becaufe it deprived them of a profitable flav^. 
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timidity > and fo deeply- i^ooted is t that principle^ 
that familiarity with danger of oqe fort does not 
harden us with refpeA to any otber fort. A fol- 
dier, bold as a lioo in tbe field, is faint-hearted at 
fea, like a child ; and a feaman, who braves tbe 
winds and waves, trembles wben mounted on a 
horfe of fpirit. Courage does not fuper^bound at 
prefent, even in tbe niidft of dangers and unfore- 
feen acqidents : fedentary manufadurers, wbo fel- 
dom are in tbe way of barm, are remarkably pu- 
iillanimous. Wbat would men be in the fuppofed 
condition of univerfal peace, concord, and fecuri- 
ty ? they would rival a bare or a moufe in timidi- 
ty. Farewelly upon tbat fuppofition, to courage, 
magnanimity, heroifni, and to every pafHon that 
ennobles human nature ! There may perbaps be 
men, wbo, hugging themfelves in fecurity againd 
barm, would not be altogetber averfe to fuch de- 
generacy. But, if fuch men there be, I pray them 
only to refledl, that, in the progrefs from infancy 
to maturity, all nations do not ripen equally. One 
nation may have arrived at the fuppofed perfedion 
of fociety, before another bas advanced much be- 
yond the favage ftate. Wbat fecurity hath tht, 
former againft the latter ? Precifely the fame that 
timid iheep have againll bungry wolves. 

I (hall finifii with one otber effedt of tbe fuppo- 
fed perfedion of fociety, more degrading, if pof- 
fible, than any m^ntioned. Exercife, as obferved 
.above, is no lefe e0ential to the mind than to tbe 

- body • 
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hody. The reafoning faoulty* for eXdtnple, with-^ 
out conftant and varied exercife, will remaiit weak 
and undiftingui(hing to the end of life. By what 
means doth a man acquire prudence and forefight, 
but by experience ? It is precifely here as in the 
hody : deprive a child of motion, andxit will ne^ 
ver acquire any ftrength of limbs. The many dif» 
ficulties that men encounter, and tbeir varioU3 ob*^ 
je&s of purfuit^ roufe the underftanding, and fet 
the reafoning faculty at work for means to accom- 
plifli defire. The mind, by continual exercife, ri- 
pens to its perfedion ; and, by the fame means, is. 
preferved in vigour, It would have no fuch exer« 
cife in the fuppofed perfedion of fociety ; where 
there would be little to be defired, and lefs to'b6 
dreaded: our mental faculties would for ever 116^ 
dormant ; and we fliould for ever remain Ignorant 
that we have fuch faculHes. The people of Para«. 
guai are defcribed as mere children in underilaod- 
ing. What wonder, confidering their condition 
under Jefuit government, without ambition, with- 
out pröperty,' without fear of want. and without 
defires ? The wants of thofe who inhabit the tör- 
rid Zone are eafily fupplied : they need no clo- 
thing, fcarce any habitation ; and fruits, whicb ri- 
pen there to perfeöion, give them food without 
labour. Need we any other caufe for their mferi* 
ority of underftanding, compared with the inhabi- 
tants of other climates, where the mind, as Avell as 
. VoL-II. D bodv. 
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body, are conftaotlj at work for procuring necef* 
faries * ? 

This 

* The bleffings of eafe and inadkion are moft poettcally dif- 
played In the following defcription: ** O felis Lapo, qui in 
** ultimo angulo mundi fip ben^ lates, contentus et innocens. 
** Tu nee times annonae charitatem» nee Martis praelia, quae 
** ad tuas oras pervenire nequeunt, fed florentiflinias Europae 
^ provincias et urbes, unico momento^ feepe dejlciunt et de» 
** lunt. Tu dormis hk fub tua pelle, ab omnibus curis» con- 
*^ tentionibus, rlxis^ Über ; ignorans, quid fit invidia. Tn nuU 
^' la nofti difcrimina, niü tonantis Jovis fulmina. Tu ducis 
'* innocentifümos tuos annos ultra centenarium numerumt 
*' cum facili fenedute» et fumma fanitate. Te latent myriades 
** morborum/nobis Europaeis communes. Tu vivis in fylvis, 
<' avts inftar. nee fementem facis» nee metis ; tarnen alit te 
'* Deus optimus optime.'' LmtumSf Flora Lafpomca, — (In En^ 
giyh tbut •• '' O happy Laplander, who, on the utmoft verge 
^' of habitäble earth» thus liveft obfcure, in reft, content, and 
*' innocence. Thou feared not the fcanty crop, nor ravages 
** of war; and thofe calamities which walle whole proyinces and 
<' towns» can never attain thy peaceful fhores. Wrapt in th^ 
** covering of für, thou canft fecurely fleep ; a ibanger to 
<< each tumultuous care ; unenvying and unenvyed. Thou 
'*' feareft no danger, but from the thunder of heaven. Thy 
*^ harmlefs days Aide on in innocence, beyond the period of 
** a Century. Thy health is firm, and thy declining age is 
** tranquil. Millions of difeafes, which ravage the reft of the 
*^ World, have never reached thy happy climate. Thou liveft 
** as the birds of the wood ; thou careft not to fow nor reap» 
** for boanteous Providence has fupplied thee in all thy 

" wants." So eloquent a panegyrift upon the Lapländ life 

would make a capital figure upon an oyfter. No creature is 
freer from want, no creature is freer from war, and probably 
no creature is freer from fear; which» alas ! is not the cafe of 
tbe Laplander. 
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This fuggcfts a thought. Confidering ^thgt in- 
ftind is a guidemiich lefs fallible than reafon, whjr 
Ihould it be more fparingly beftowcd on man, th< 
Chief ofthe terreftrial creation, than on othet anw 
mals ? Whatever appearance this may have at firft 
fight againft the human race, it will be found, od 
confideration, greatly in their favour. Inftindl in 
man is confined within the narroweft bounds^ 
and given only where reafon would be ineffec- 
tual. Inftind, it is true, is infallible^ and fo are 
the laws of matter and motion : but, how low 
, is blind inftind compared with the faculty of rea- 
foning, deliberating, and choofing ? Man governs 
himfelfy and choofes invariably what appears the 
bcft : Brüte animals have no felf-governmeiit, but 
are led blindly by natural impulfe, without having 
any end in view. Inftind difFers only from the 
laws of • matter, by comprehending a greater va- 
riety of circumftances ; and is far inferior in dig- 
nity to the faculty of reafon. 

That curious writer Mandevil, who is always 
entertaining, if he does not always inflrudi^ exults 
in maintaining a propofition feemingly paradoxi* 
cal, That private vices are public benefits. He 
proves indeed, moft triumphantly, that theft pro- 
duced locks and bars, and that war produced fwords 
and guns. But what would have been his triümph, 
had he difcovered, that felßih and diflbcial vices 
promote the moft elevated virtues ; and that, if 

D 2 fuch 
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fuch vicM wefe eradicated» man would be a gro- 
yelling' and contemptible being ? 

Upon the whole, the pr^fent ftate of things, in 
which evils both natural and moral make a part, 
contributes more to the enjoyment of life, as well 
as to the improvement of our faculties and paffions, 
than an uniform ftate, without variety, and with- 
out hopes and fears. 

How raflily do men judge of the conduft of Pro- 
Tidence ! So flattering to the Imagination is a gol- 
den age, a life of perpetual funlhine, as to have 
enchanted poet», ancicnt and modern. ImprelTed 
with the felicity of fuch a ftate, can we be fatis- 
fied with our condition in this life ? Such a jumbl6 
of good and ill, malice mixed with benevolence, 
friendfliip alloyed with fraud, peace with alarms 

of war, and fometimes bloody wars, is it not 

natural to think, that, in this unhappy world, 
chance prevails more than wifdom ? Can frecr 
thinkers wifti a better theme for declaiming againft 
Providence, whilc good men figh inwardly, and 
muft be filent * ? But behold the blindnefs of man 

with 

♦ " L'homme qui ne peut que par le nombre, qui n'eft fort 
que par fa r^union, qui n'eft hcureux que par la paix, a la 
fureur de s'anner pdur fon malhcur et de combattre pour fa 
ruine. Excite par l'infatiable avidit^, aveugU par Tambition 
encore plus infatiable, il renonce aux fentimens d'humanit6, 
cherche ä s'entredctruire, fe d^truit en effct ; et apres ces 

jours 
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with refped: to the difpenfations of Providence ! 
A golden age would to man be more poifonous 

than 

joars de fang et de carnage» lorfque la fum^e de la gloire s'eft 

diffip^e, il voit d'un oeil trifte la terre d6vaft^e, les arts enfe« 

veliesy les natibns difperßes, les peuples affoiblis, fon propre 

bonheur roin^i et fa puiflance r6elle an6antie. *' Grand Dieu 1 

** dont la feule pr^fence foutient la nature et mainttent l'har- 

** monie des loix de l'univers : Vous, qui du tr6ne immobile 

^' de Pempir^e, voyez rouler fous vos pieds toutes les fphdres 

*< cäeftes fans choc et fans confufion ; qui du fein du repos» 

** reproduifez ä chaque inftant leurs moüvemens immenfes, 

" et feul r^giffez dans une paix profonde ce nombre infici de 

<* cieux et de mondes ; rendez, rendez enfin le calme a la 

<^ terre agit^e I Qu'elle ibit dans le filence ! Qu' i votre voiz 

** la difcorde et la guerre cefFent de faire retenter leurs cla» 

'^ meurs orgueilleufes ! Dieu de bonte auteur de tous les 

«( ^cresy vos regards paternels embrafTent tous les objets de la 

'* cr6ation: mais Phomme cft votre ^tre de choix ; vous 

*' avez ^claire fon ame d'une rayon de votre lutni^re immor- 

/* teile; comblez vos bienfaits en p6n6trant' fon cceur d'un 

** trait de votre amour : ce fentiment divin fe r6pandant par- 

*^ tout, reunira les natures ennemies ^ l'homme ne craindra 

*^ plus Pafped de l'homme ; le fer homicide n'armera plus fa 

** main ; le feu devorant de la guerre ne fera plus tarir la 

«^ fource des g^n^rations ; P efpece humaine maintenant af- 

^* foiblie, mucilee^ moifTonn^e dans fa fleurt germera de nou* 

^' veau et fe multipliera fans nombre ; la nature accabl^e fous 

*^ le poids de fleauz, ft^rile» abandonn^e, reprendra bient6t 

«< avec une nouvelle vie fon ancienne f(6condit6 ^ et nous, 

** Dieu Bienfaiteur, nous la feconderons, nous la cultiveronsy 

" nous l'obferverons fans ceffe pour vous ofFrir a chaque in- 

•* ftant un nouveau tribut de reconnoiffance et d'^dmiration." 

Buffbn^ Htßoiri Natureile, vol* 9. 8vo eJit» 

D 3 (In 
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than Pandora's box, a gift, fwect in thc tnouth, but 
bitter, bitter, in tbe ftomach. Let us then forbear 

repining ; 

(In EngUfl) thui : ** Man, who is powerful only by num- 
bers, whofe ftrength confifts in the unton of forces, and whofe 
happinefs is to be found alone in a ftate of peace, has yet the 
madnefs to takc arms for his own mifery, and fight to the 
ruin of his fpecies. Urged on by infatiable avarice, and 
blinded by ambition fiili more infatiable, he banifhes from his 
breail every fentiment of humanity» and, eager for the de- 
ftrudion of his fellow-creatures, in effedl deftroys himfelf. 
When the days of blood and camage are paft, when the va- 
pour of glory is difiipated, he looks around with a forrowful 
eye upon the defolated earth, he fees the aits extin^, the na- 
tions difperied, and population dead : his happinefs is mined, 
and his power is reduced to nothing. *' Great God ! whofe 
'9 fole prefence fuftains the creative power, and rules the har- 
•* mony of nature's laws ! who from thy permanent celeftial 
'* throne beholdeft the motion of thc ncther fpheres, all-per- 
^* fcft in their courfe which knows no change ; who broughteft 
^* from out the womb qf reft by endlefs reprodudion thofe . 
•* never-ceafing movements ; who ruleft in peace the infinity 
*< of worlds ! Etemal God ! vouchfafe at length to fend a 
♦* portion ofthat heavenly peace to calm the agitated earth, 
^* Let every tumult ceafe : at thy celeftial voice, no more be 
<' heard around the proud and clamorous fhouts of war and 
*' difcord. AU bounteous Creator 1 Author of being ! each 
'* objed of thy^ works partakes of thy paternal care ; but chief 
*' of all, thy chofen creature man. Thou haft beftowed on 
f ' him a ray of thinc immortal light : O deign to crown that 
•< gift, by penetrating his heart with a portion of thy love. 
^^ Soon will that heavenly fentiment, pervading his nature, re- 
** concile each warring and contradidory principle i man 
f ^ wiU np Ipn^er dread the fight of man : the murdering 

« Had« 
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repining ; for the fubjed before us muft afibrd 
convidion, if any thing cah, that our beft courfe 
is to fubmit humbly to whatever befals, and to reft 
fatisfied, tbat the World is governed by wifdonif 
not by Chance. What can be expedled of bar- 
bariansy but utter ignorance of Providence, and of 
divine government? But, as men ripen in the 
knowledge of caufes and effeds, the benevolence 
as well as wifdom of a fuperintending Being be- 
come more and mpre apparent. How pleafing is 
that obfervation ! Beautiful final caufes without 
number have been difcovered in the material as 
well as moral world, with refpe<% to many parti- 
culars that once appeared dark and gloomy. Many 
continue to have that appearance ; but, with re- 
fped to fuch, is it too bold to maintain, that an 
argument from ignorance, a flender argument at 

D 4 any 

«« blade will fleep wimm its (heath ; the fire of war will ceafe 
" to dry up the fprings of gencration : the human race, now 
** languifhing and withering in the blooxn, will bud afrefli, 
** and roultiply : nature, which now finks beneath the fcourge 
" of mifery, fterile and defolated, will foon renew her wafted 
** (Irength, and regain her firft fertility. We, O God of bc- 
" nevolence, wc thy creatures will fecond the blefling. It 
" will be ours to bcftow on the earth that culture which beft 
'* cao aid her fmitfulnefs ; and we will pay to thce the moft 
•> acceptable of facrifices^ in endlefs gratitude and adora- 
** tbn.*» 

How natural it this prayer ; how unnatural the ftate thi^s 
anztoufly requefted i M. Buffons devotional fits are fervent : 
f\tj it isy tbat ibey are QOt better direäed* 
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anj rate, is altogetber infufficient in judging of 
divine garernment ? How falutgry is it for man, 
ind how comfortable, to reit on tbe faith, that 
Trliateyer is, \s the beft ! 



SKETCH IL 

C£N£RAL VIEW OF GOVERNMSNT. 

THE progrefs of government, accurately de« 
lineated, would produce a great volume : in 
tbe prefent werk there is room bi^t for a few hints. 
What are the qualities that fit men for fociety, is 
explained above ; but writers ace far from bein^ 
unanimous about what iits tbem for government. 
All agreep th^t fubmiffion \o oqr goyernors is a 
duty : but they appear to be at a lofs upon what 
foundation to reft that duty ; as if it were not evi- 
dent, that, by our nature, we are fitted for govern- 
inpHt as well as for fociety *. If juftice or vera- 
f:ity be eflen(ial to fociety, fubmiflion to govern- 
ment is no lefs fo ; and each of thefe equally is 
declared by the moral fenfe to be oqr duty. But, 
to qualify man for government, the duty of fub- 

milfion 

^ Frinciple» of Equitji p< I77* edit« Z* 
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miffion 18 not alone fufficient : diverfity of temper, 
and of talents^ are alfo neceflary ; and accordingly 
it is £b ordered by Providence, that there are never 
wantingy in any fociety^ men who are qualified to 
leady as well as men who are difpofed to foUow« 
Where a number of people convenc for any pur- 
pofe, fome will naturally aflume anthority without 
tbe formality of eledion, and the reft will as natu* 
rally fubmit. A regulär government, founded on 
laws, was probably not thought of» tili people had 
frequently fufiered by vicious governors*. 

During the infancy of national focieties, govern- 
ment is extremely fimple ; and no lefs mild than 
fimple. No individual is, by nature, entitled to 
exercife magifterial authority over bis fellows ; for 
no individual is born with any mark of pre-emi- 
nence to vouch that he has fuch a privilege. But 
nature teaches refpedl for men of age and experi- 
ence : who accordingly take the lead in delibe- 
rating and advifing, leaving execution to the young 

and 

• At firft, when a certain regimen was once approved it 
may be that all was permitted to the wifdom and difcretion 
of thofe who were to rule ; tili, by eiperience, thts was found 
Tery inconvenient, fo as the thing devifed for a remedy did 
increafe the fore which it fhould have cured. They faw, 
•' that, to live by one man's will became the caufe of all 
•*' men's mifery." This conftrained them to come into 
lawsy wherein all men might fee their duty beforehand, and 
kiow the penalties of tranfgrefSng them ; Hooiar^i EccL Po!, 
h I. § lo. 
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and vigorous *. War indeed caonot be carried on 
without a Commander ; but originally bis autho- 
rity was limited to adlual war ; and be returned 
home a private perfon, even wben crowned with 
viöory, The wants of men were originallj fo 
few and fo eafily fatisfied^ as feldom to occafion a 
controverfy among members of tbe fame tribe. 
And men, finding vent for their diflbcial paffions 
againft other tribes, were fond to live peaceably at 
home. Introdudion of nioney made an amazing 
change. Wealth, beftowed by fortune, or procured 
by rapine, made an impreffion on the vulgär : dif- 
ferent ranks were recognized: the rieh became 
imperiouSy and the poor mutinous. Selfiihnefs^ 
prevailing' over focial affedion, ftirred up every 
man againft bis neighbour \ and men, overlooking 
their natural enemies, gave vent to diflbcial paf- 
fions within their own tribe. It became necef- 
fary to ftrengthen the hands of the fovereign, for 

reprefiing 

* Such as are acquainted with no manners but what are 
modern, will be puzzled to account for the great veneration 
pajd to old age in early times. Before writing was invented, 
old men were the repoütories of knowledge» which they ac- 
quired by experience ; and young men had no accefs to know- 
ledge bat frpm ijiem. At the iiege of Troy, Neftor, who had 
feen three generations, was the chief advifer and diredor of 
the Greel^s. But« as books are now the moft patent road to 
knowledge» to which the old and young faave accefs^ it may 
juftly be faidy that by the invention of writing and printingt 
pld men bare loft mach of their priftine importancet 
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repreffing paflions inflamed by opulence, which 
tend to diflblution of fociety. This flight view 
fairly accounts for the gradual progrefs of goverR« 
ment from the mildcft form to the moft dcfpotic. 
The fecond part of the progrefs is more plealing. 
Men long inured to the authority of government, 
acquire a habit of reprefling their turbulent paf- 
lions ; and becoming by degrees regulär and or- 
derly, they are eafily reftrained fronni doing wrong. 
In every nation originally democracy was the 
firft form of government. Before ranks were di- 
ftinguiflied, every fingle man was cntitled to vote 
in matters of common concern. When a tribe 
becomes too numerous for making one body, or 
for being convened in one place, the management 
falls naturally to the eiders of the people ; who, 
after acquiring authority by cuftom, are termcd 
ihefenate. At firft, little more was thought of, 
but that to govern great numbers a fenate is necef- 
fary : time unfolded the conftitution of that body 
and its powers. With refped to the fenate of old 
Rome in particular, even the mode of eledlion was 
long ambulatory ; and it is natural to believe that 
its powers were no lefs fo ; tili length of time in- 
troduced regularity and order. From this form 
of government, the tranfition is eafy to a limited 
monarchy. Abfolute monarchy, contradidory to 
the liberty that all men (hould enjoy in every go- 
Yprnment, can never be eftablifhed but by force. 

Government 



1 
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Government among all nations ha» made the pro- 
grefs aboTe dclineated. There are exceptions; 
but thcfe have arifen from fingular events. 

To a nation accuftomed to liberty and inde- 
pendence, arbitrary govcmment is a fore difeafe. 
But awe and fubmiflion are allb natural ; and a 
life of dependence probably fits eafy on thofe who 
are accuftomed to it. Were it not fo, Providence 
would be unkind, as tbe far grcater part of men 
are dependent. 

During the infancy of a fociety, punifliments 
muft be mild ; becaufe government has no fuffi- 
cient authority over the minds of men to enforce 
vhat are fevere. But government in time acquires 
authority ^ and when its authority is firmly root- 
ed in the minds of the people, punifliments more 
rigorous can be made efFe&ual ; and fuch punifli- 
ments are necefiary among a people not yet well 
difciplined. When men at laft become regulär 
and orderly under a fteady adminiftration, punifli- 
ments become lefs and lefs necefiary, and the mild- 
ert are fufficient*. The Chinefe government is 
extremely mild, and its punifliments are in the 
fame tone. A capital punifliment is never in- 
flidtedy tili the fentence be examined by a fovereign 
court» and approved by the Emperor. Thus go- 
vernmenty after paffing through all the interme- 
diate degrees from extreme mildnefs to extreme 

feverity, 

» Hiftorical Law-Tra^s« Traft z. 



i 
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feverity, returns at laft to its original temper of 
mildnefs and humanity *. 



SKETCH III. 



DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT COMPARED. 



OF all govemmentSy democracy is the moft tur- 
bulent : defpotifm, which benumbs the men- 
tal faculties, and relaxes every fpring of adtion, is 
in the oppofite extreme. Mixed govemmentSy 
whether monarchical or republican, ftand in the 
middle: they promote adivity, but feldom any 
dangerous excefs. 

Pure democracy, like that of Athens, Argos, and 
Carthage, is the vcry worft form of government, if 

we 

* An ingenlöos vrtter obferves, that as our Americaa 
fettlements are now fo proTperous, banifliinent to thefe fettle» 
ments is fcarce a puntfhment. He therefore propoies» that 
criminals be tranfported to Hudfon's Bay, or to fome other 
nncultivated country. My doubt is, thati in proportion ad 
manners improve, the feverity of poniihment ought to be mi- 
tigated. Perhaps» the tranfportation to any öf our American 
colonies, though lefs dreadfal thtn formerly, may however be 
now a fufficient puniihment for theft, or other c^iflie of M 
deeper dye. 
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we make not defpotifm an exception« The people, 
in whom refides the fovereign power, are infolent 
in profperity, timid in adverfity, cruel in anger, 
blind and prodigal in aSedion, and incapable of 
embracing fteadily a prudent meafure. Thucy«- 
dides relates *, that Agis with a gallant army oF 
Spartans furrounded tbe army of Argos; and, 
thougb fecure of TiAory, fuffered tbem to retreat, 
upon folemn aflurances from Thrafyllus, the Ar* 
gian generale of terminating all differences in an 
amicable treaty. Agis, perbaps juftly, was bitter-- 
ly cenfured for fuffering viäory to flip out of bis 
hands : but the Argians, dreaming of vidory when 
the danger was over, brought their general to trial, 
confifcated bis effeäs, and would have ftoned bim 
to deatb, had he not taken refuge in a temple. 
Two Athenian general s, after one naval vidtory, 
being intent on a fecond, deputed Theramene» to 
perform the lad duty to tbe dcad. A violent 
ftorm prevented Tberamenes from executing tbe 
truft repofed in bim ; but it did not prevent the 
people of Athens from putting their two generals 
to deathy as if they had negleded their duty. The 
&te of Socrates is a fad inftance of the changeable, 
as well as violent, difpofition of a democratical 
^^te. He was condcmned to death, for attempting 
innovations in the eilablühed religion : the fentence 
was grofsly unjuft : he attempted no Innovation ; 

but 
* Üb* $4 
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but onlji among his friends, exprefled purer no- 
tions of the Deity than were common in Greece at 
that time. But his funeral obfequies were fcarce 
over, when bitter remorfe feized the people. His 
accufers were put to death without trial, every 
perfon banifhed who had contributed to the fen« 
tence pronounced againft him, and his flatue was 
ereiäed in the moft public part of the city. The 
great Scipio, in his camp near Utica, was furround- 
ed with three Carthaginian armies, which waited 
only for day-light to fall upon him. He prevented 
the impending blow, by furprifing them in the 
dead of night ; which gave him a complete viftory. 
This misfortune, for it fcarce could be called bad 
condud, provoked the demoer acy of Carthage, to 
pronounce fentence of death againil Afdrubal their 
gener al. Great trading towns cannot flourifh, if 
they be not faithful to their engagements, and ho- 
neft in their dealings : whence then the fides Pu- 
nica P A dcmocracy js in its nature rafh, violent, 
and fluäuating : and the Carthaginians merited the 
reproachy not as individuals^ but as a democratical 
ftate. 

A Commonwealth governed by chofen Citizens, 
is very. different from a democracy, where the mob 
rules. The folid foundation of fuch a Common- 
wealth, is equality among the Citizens. Inequality 
of riches cannot be prevented in a commercial 
ftate ; but inequality of Privileges may be prevent- 
ed, by excluding no Citizen from the opportunjty 

of 
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of commanding as well as of obeying. The invi- 
dious diftinäion of Patrician and Plebeian was a 
grofs malady in the Roman republic, a perpetual 
fource of diflention between two bodies of men» 
equally well born, equally rieh, and equally fit for 
war. This ill-poifed govemment would have put 
an end to the republic, had not the Plebeians pre- 
valled, who were the more numerous. That re- 
formation produced to Rome plenty of able men, 
qualified to govern both in peace and in war. 

A Commonwealth is the beft form of govemment 
for a fmall ftate : there is little room for inequality 
of rank or of property ; and the people can zGt in 
a body. Monarchy is preferable for a large ftate» 
where the people, widely fpread, cannot be eaiily 
coUeded into a body. Attica was a kingdom, 
while its t welve cantons were remote from each 
other, and but flenderly connected. Thefeus, by 
colleding the people of figüre into the city of 
Athens, and by a general aflem^ly of all the can- 
tons held there, 'fitted Attica to be a Common- 
wealth. 

When a nation becomes great and populous, it is 
ill-fitted for being a Commonwealth : ambition is 
apt to trample upon juftioe, felfiftinefs upon patrio- 
tifm, and the public is facrificed to private views» 
To prevent corruption from tuming incurable, the 
only remedy is a ftridl rotation in office, which 
ought never to be difpenfed widi on any pre« 

text. 
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text ^. By fuch rotation, everj Citizen in his turn 
goveras and is governed : the higheft office is li- 
mited as to time, and the greateft men in the ftate ' 
muft fubmit to the facred law of obeying as well ' 
as of commanding. A man long accuftomed to 
power, i$ not happy in a private ftation : that cor* 
rupting habit is prevented by an altemate fuccef- 
fion of public and private life ; which is more 
agreeable by variety, and contributes no lefs to 
virtue than to happinefs. It was that form of go- 
vernment in aniient Rome, which prodüced Citi- 
zens without numbet iUultrious for virtue and tSL-. 
lents. Refleä Upon Cincinnatus, eminent among 
heroes for difinterefted love to his country. Had 
he been a Briton, a feat in Parliament would have 
gratified his ambition, as affording the beft oppor- 
tunity of- ferving his country. In parliament he 
joins the party that appears the mofl zeälous for 
the public« Being deceived in his friends, patriots 
in hame only, he goes over to the court ; and after 
fighting the battles of the miniftry for years, he is 
compelled by a fliattered fortune to accept a poft er 
a penfion. Fortunate Cincinnatus ! born at a time 
and in a country where virtue was the paffport to 
power and glory. Cincinnatus, after ferving with 

honout 

* A coniinonwesdth with fuch a rotation may be aptly com« 
pared to a group of jets d'eau, rifing one abovc another in 
beaottful order, and pre^rving tl^e fame order in defcending i 
the form of die gronp cp^tmues invariable, but the forming 
parts are always changing« 
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are htttried tö prifon, there to remain tili they bc 
tried in the fecret coort of Chancery. Thal court» 
ccunpofed of a few minifters nained by the £mpe- 
Tor, have the lives and fortones of all aC thetr 
meccy. The nobles, flaves to the ctoVrit^ are prone 
to retaliate upon their inferiors. They imipofe 
taxes at pleafure upon their vaiTals, and frequentr 
ly feixe all at fhort band ♦. 

Servility and depreffion of mind in the fubjids 
of a defpotic government, cannot be better mark- 
ed than in the funeral rites of a Roman Emperor, 
defcribed by Herodian f. The body beiog burnt 
privately, a waxen image reprefenting the £mpe* 
ror is laid in a bed of ftate. On the * one fide fit 
th^ fenators feyeral hoqrs daily, clothed in black \ 

and 

* The following incident b a ftriking examplo of the vio^ 
Icnce of ps^flion, in4ulgCKl in a defpotic govemment» where 
inen in power are un^er no oontrol« Thomas Pereyra» a Por- 
tugneze generali having affifted the King of Pegn in a dan« 
gerous war with hw neighbour pf Siam» was a pripie ünvour- 
jce a| court, having elephanU of ftatei a|id a gnard of his own 
coantryinen, One daj coznipg fron\ court» mounted on an 
elepliant» and hearing piufic in a houfe where a maniage w^ 
qelebrating between a daiighter of the famlly and her lover, 
l^e went inco the houfe, and defired to fee the bride. The pa- 
rents tpok the Tifit fbr a great^onour, and cheerfuUy prefent- 
ed hier. H^ was ifi^tly fmic with her b^nty» ordered his 
guards to ftize he^ and to carry her iq his palace« The brid^* 
gjropmt a$ little able to I^ar tl^ ^^at as \o r^enp;e }t> f^t 
hi^ own throat. 
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and on the other, the moft refpeöable matrons, 
clothed in white. The ceremony lafts feven daySf 
during which the phyficians from time to time 
approach the bed, aod declare the Emperor to br 
worfe and worfe. When the day coines of decla- 
ring him dead, the moft dignified of the nobility 
carry the bed upon their fhoulders, and place it in 
the old forum, where the Roman magiftrates for^ 
merly laid down their office. Then begin doleful 
ditties^ fang to bis memory by boys and women« 
Thefe being erided^ the bed is carried to the Cam'- 
pus Martius, and there burnt upon a high ftage 
with great folemnity. When the flames afcend» an 
eagle is let loofe, whtch is fuppofed to carry the 
foul of the Emperor to heaven. Is that farce left 
ridiculous than a puppet-thew ? Is it not much 
more'ridiculous ? Dull muft have been the fpec* 
tator who could behold the folemnity without froi- 
ling at leail, if not laughing outright } but the 
Romans were crufhed by defpotifm, and nothing 
could provoke them to laugh. That ridiculous 
farce continued to be a^ed tili the time of Con* 
ftantine : how much latter, I know not. 

The fineft countries have been depopulated by 
defpotifm ; witnefs Greece, Egypt, and the lefler 
Afia. The river Menam, in the kingdom of Siam, 
overflows annually like the Nile, depoiiting a quan- 
city of flime, which proves a rieh manure* The 
river feems to rife gradually as the rice grows ; 
and retkes to its Channel wheii the rice^ approach- 

E 3 ing 
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iDg to matorityv needs no longer te be watered« 
Nature befide has beftowed on tfaat ridi country 
▼ariety of delicious fruits, requirii^ fcarce any 
cnlture. In fuch a paradife, woold ane imagme 
that the Siamites^ are a miferable people ? The go- 
vernment is defpotic, and the fubje^ iare ilaves ; 
they mtift work . for thdr monarcb fix months 
every year, without wages, and * cvea witboht re^ 
ceiving 'any food from hün. What üenders them 
Hill more miferaUe is, tfaat they have no protec«* 
tion, dther £or their perfons or their goods : the 
grandees are expofed to. the rapacity of the King 
and his courtters ; and the lower ranks are expo- 
fed to the. rapacity of the'gkandees. Whoi a man 
has the misfbrtune to poflefe a .tiee remarkable for 
goed frait, he is reqnired in the name of the King, 
or of a courtier, .to prcfcrve the fruit for their tife. 
jBvery proprietor of a gaxden in the neighböurhdod 
of the capital miift pay a yearly f um to the keeper 
of the elephants ; otherwife it will be laid waile 
by thefe ammals, whom it is high treafon to mo- 
Icft. From the fea- port of Mergui to the capital, 
one travel^ ten or twelve days, through immenfe 
plains of a rieh foil, finely watered. .Tbat coun* 
try appears to bave been forjherly cultivated, but 
18 now quite depopulated, and left to tigers^ and 
elephants. Formerly, an immenfe commerce was 
carried on in that fertile country : hiftorians atteÄ; 
that, in the middle of the fixteenth Century,; above 
a thoufand foreign ihips frequtated its pdrts lao^ 

nually. 



nuaUy. Bik the King, teiiij^ttJd by.fo rou^h riches, 

eiideavouted to engrofs all tlie d^iöAfifcrce 'öf his 

cödntry; by which midatis he anttiiiilited fticcöf- 

fively mines, manüfaftüres, and eVen agriculture* 

The kingdom is depiopulated^ and few remain thel^ 

bat beggars. In the i:flahd of Ceylon» the King is 

fole proprietor bf the land ; and the peöple are fu- 

pinely indolent : their huts are mean» without an^^ 

thtng like fürniture : their food is fruit that grows 

Ipontaneöufly ; and their covering' is a piece of 

Goarfe oloth» wrapped round the middle. The 

fettleincnt.of the Dutch Eaft India (iompany at 

the' Cape of Good Hö^ey is profitable- tö the m in 

their coihmerce with the Eaft Itrdies ; and it \vk)uld 

bemucb «tere profitable,* if tbey gave t)roper'eii^ 

coutagemebt to thfe teriants and pbfleÖörsöf ifheiir 

lands. But thefe poor.people are riiled \(^idl a rod of 

irbta: the ^p^odüS: of their land h extort?ed'frbn> 

th^m by tlie compiahy at fo low a prici, as fcafce 

tofi[flFord thitnA common niftctffinries, ' ^Aivarice/Ktö 

mahy bthöir^irrtgülar paffidns; öbftruiSs its Öwn gria- 

tificattoii ♦: ' were iiWüftry düly etieöürageä/ tbd pi*6- 

duCt of thfe^ grdufid woiild be iii gVeater jilenty^ 

anki • golids 'b^ atffordedl voluittarily ät'a löWef price 

thän they iarfe ät^-^refönP'öbftäihed' By' rtoknc*; 

The PieröViöÄs ^rfcia fad «itample öf (he efßas of 

tyranny •>. being 'i^Aced to ä* Rate W- *fti)(Äd irifen- 

fibility, •• ife röötive* t^ aÄioil' ihfl*i<*nces them ; 

neither Viehes, hör luxury^ nor ailibitixiff : they are 

even indifferent aböut li^. The finale pleafure 

E4 they 
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prefs^' fe^fible of 1|^ piecarioiK fituadon» is Inteat 
te liumaaizc h/er pcofde, arid to moderate tue def- 
pptifin« Jq thKt yiew, flie has poblilhad a codc of 
Hwß fit for a Ismil^ .monarchy ; aAd eipreffing 
gf 0at regard to the litres^ lifaertiea^ and propertj of 
lierAibjeas. , : . 

. Bttt a monaccbj^ * ^th all the möderatioh: tfaat 
defpotifm can admit, is inconfiftent'with thcliber- 
ty of the prefs*. .Political pamphlets, and^eyen 
newfpapers, are.ito' left ufqfuL forr inftnuäing ite 
King, tfaan fer. ffi^jmhg^ his fübjcäs. In Fiafaoe, 
the. miniftry are deprived of that liieans of acqöiv 
ring knoii^ledge ; TEodizvti reduced to die neceffity 
pf trufiing .to. : infinimting/ inen^ mbo conningly 
cfeep into .£nx)är^\with a; view to their dwn intd- 
kefL After the lätd peace 1763^ a plan was cca- 
cerüed fbr;cftatiliAing'a colbfay im Guiana ; and no 
fewer tfaaÜD twelVe/ tboüfand peiibnswere ^nded 
there all at bfie time« . But, fb gcofsly ignocait 
^ere, that nyxitftry.äf tbeprepatatipns necei&ry 
for planting^areohmj m the txnid zbne, tftaibcnn»- 
tagibfits di^Ieafes; dccafionedbyinnwbdiefqixib fbod^ 
and. want of accDnlmoHatioii^ left not ä fingleper^ 
Con älLHre*. . Tbis coidd not have^ hs^>pqned in Blng- 
lahd::' tnxtty aiticle . of managemeiit . wpuld haTe 
beea canvafTedf land light woiild faave!broken in 
from.ereiy quarter. i . .-...'j •• ..'.-'i ^■•/•-./•i ;r 
-. Gofeiliimeht is: efiential to aJfoeietjriof/any ein- 
trat ;. and'bot^ aie equally the wtxrk'iof Hature. 
Witb.ahdew ta goxermnent^ nature, has fitted. a 
. „ i . fmall 



fmall Proportion: fot ' being leaders, and a.great 
Proportion foribeing.led; . Thb fonki of govem» 
ment, accördifiglyv that h* the : tnoft confonbnt to 
nature, is ttiat twhichi ällötsi tq each their proper 
ftation. . Den?t>cpai;7 is contradiiäorijr to^ nätare/be«- 
caufe the Whöle people gbvem: defprotifm isiiot 
kfs .fo^ becaüfe gbyeniment refts in a fingle perfon. 
Airepublicy m ä limited moriarchy/is the bell fotm ; 
bocauifein'thefe eirery manf has aa opportunity to 
a£l the part thät nature.deffined/ihi]in> far. . > 
. X have tnfiftcd .^'f)on the : deplorable effcAs of 
defpQ&fm Jbngclr ' perh^ps titian is necelTary ;• but I 
was fand of tbe opportunity to juftifyi orirathqr 
iapplaMf the %irk of libehy fi>:enrinent in the ini- 
babitants of firitainw. I now proceed tö compare 
diffierent forms'of ^ovemment, with refpeä to va^- 
rious particolars ; beginning with patriotifm. £- 
very form of government muft be good that in- 
fpires patriotiftn ; and the beft form to invigorate 
that noble pafliod is a Commonwealth founded on 
rotation of power ; ^ybere it is the ftudy of thdfe 
in oä|ce to do good, ai)d tp merit «approbatigp fjron> 
their ifelloW; Q'mmm.r In . the Swtfs Cantoifis^ thi 
falaries of magtftrate^'a^d* public officers ai^e ibarcd 
fofficient to defr^yth^iTexpttrce^ ; änd thoß/vi^öV- 

be 
ar^ 

filled with men pf ajjility .^pd c.barai^er. The xe^ 
venues of Geneva fcarcely amount to L. 50,0^0 a- 
yearj which, however, by a well-regulated eco- 

nomy. 



thy perfons defir6 1x9 ötfier recompenfe tut to* 
eßeemed and honoüred, Th4S, tjiefe oßqes^ 



\ 
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nomy, is more than fuffictent to defray the ciirrent 
expences. And this republic it.enabled to pro- 
vide for the fecority of its fubjeds» from-ah in* 
come» whicb many individuais, botb in France 
and England, fqaander in vain pomp, and tricious 
düfipation*. A republic fo modelled, infpires 
virtues of every fort. The people of Switxerland 
feldom think of a writing to confinn a bargain : 
a law-fait is firarce known among them ; and 
many there are m^ho have never heard of an ad« 
yocate nor of an attorney. Their däbrs are never 
ihut but in winter. It is patriotifm that Montef- 
quieu has in vitw, wben be pronounces viitue to 
be the leading principle in a republic. He bas 
rcafon to term it fo, becaufe patriotifm is conneded 
with every focial Tirtue ; and, when it vanilhes, 

erery 

* No bomaa work can be <verlafting : The teveatj-fmo 
bailiages of the ezteniiYe Canton of Bern threaten ruin to the 
republic. Thefe lucrative offices, which the great Council ap- 
propriates to iu own members, occafion a conftant influx of 
riches into the capital. Patriotifm is obfcnred of late years to 
be on die decline among thtf Citizens of Bern j and no wonder» 
confidering that Inxury and felSflinefs are the nerer-failing off» 
fpring of opuknce. When ielfifiinefi becomes the ruling paf? 
fion of that people, thoft m power will piJfer the public trea^ 
füre, which is immenfe, and enrich themfelves with ihc fpoils 
of the repnblic. Ccnfufion and anarchy muft enfue, and the 
ftate will fettle in a HKmarchy» or, more probably, in an odi- 
oai ^[pmocracy. 
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eytfy vjrtue vaniihes with it *; Demoeraey will 
never be recommended by any enlightened politin 
cian, as a good form of government ; were it for 
no.other reafoa but that patriptifm cannot IpQg 
{vkhü& wbere the mob govern«. In pionarchy, tbe 
King is exaUed fo bigh above bis fiibjeds, tbat \ih 
mioiftefs i arc littlc: better tbaa . (ervants. SucU 
conditioQ is not friendly to patriotifm : it is as 
litlle. fritndly t^ ambition; for mtnifters are itill 
feryaots, however inuch raifed above oth^ fub- 
je^s. Wealth being the only remaining purfui^^ 
promotes avarice.to be their ruliog paffioiu I^ow» 
if patriotifm be not found in ipinifters, who haye 
power, far lefs in men who have no power ; and, 
thus, in monarchy, ricbes are preferred before 
virtue, and every vitious ofTspring of avarice bas 
free growth. The worft fort of roonarchy, i$ jthat 
which is eledlive ; becaufe patriotifm can have no 
ftablc; fpoting in fuch a ftate, The degeneracy of 

the 

* Induflry and frngality maj in fome meafutv have die 
fame effedt widi patriotifmi wbere -rifthes are gaki|d by läbcur, 
not b7 ipberit^ice. Mancheftcr is onc of die gres^sft manu« 
fsL&uvixig viUages in £9glan4- Intjuftrj there flonrifhes, and 
wich it frngality an4 bon^^fty. |t is remarkable» that its 
jiiunerou« inbabitantif amounting to aboye 4:)«ooQy are go- 
yemed by a magifirate of no higher rank than a juftice of 
peace conftable; ai|d, by hii authority, fmall as it ts, peace 
and good order are preferred» The beft Citizens are not un* 
Alling to be conflables ; andfo^r f^'e ambitious of the office# 
QTbere are in England in^y ptl^er gr^t mannfa^luring vil^ 

»s tb^ 9f e gOTemed pretty mncf;\ \j^ (lie £une manner. 
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the Poles is owing to an eledlive mönarcfaj. £Te« 
ryneighbouriogftate being imer«fted in the«lec« 
tion; möney is the great engine that infittences tbe 
chöice. The eledors being tdmpttA\>j tvexy mo* 
tive of intereft, löfe fight of tbe fmbllc/ and ehdea^ 
vour each of them to lüake tbe beft bargain hc can 
fbr^his own adv^tage* This reafoiiing is vcirified 
by the lata war of the Ruffiansin^Pöiandr > Baron 
de'Manftein, in bis Memoirs'of Ruijiaf fays^thM 
though the Poles werea matcb forthe Saxons, ^et 
that feldom did three hundred Ruffiahs go a ftep out 
öf their way to ävoi d three thoufand Poles« ' 

Sümptbary lä^s have a fine effedl in the fqiall 
cantohs of Swftz.eHand; where every one is kn&wo 
to every one, but are impraAicable in a great mo^ 
narchy. ' ' 

Without Piercing to the fbundation, one can 
have no juft notion of the various fortns that go- 
vernment aflumes in diffisrent ftates. Monärchy ii 
of many different kinds, and fo is a repubüc« Rome 
god Carthage^ the t wo .great rival republics of an- 
cient times, differcsd widely ix\ their original con* 
ftitation. Much has been fäid df thcfe republics 
by hiftorians and political v^ritersi There is one 

' ' - » 

point of comparifoh, that will fei' in a clear ligHt 
the difFerence of their conftitutions with refpeÄ to 
peace and. war« Carthage, advantage.oufly utuated 
for commerce, becam.i?.a grciit^.anjl üouriQiing tra- 
ding towo. The Carthaginians haviAg no ohje^ but 
iriches» admitted Qone into a pairticipation of their 

Privileges. 
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pi^ivfleges. War was a^inft their genius : but 
they made war in order to load their new fubje£t^ 
with taxed; Röine, on the contrary, was ilVfitüa- 
ted for commerce^ ;: its inhabitants were fronithd 
beginning employed in war^ either defenfive br' of- 
fenfive. Th4ir' great objeft «ccordingly was 
power; to which end, they were alwiays difpofed 
to adopt as Citizens the beft-of'^thofe they cönqiie'^i 
red. Thus Romö becatne a «city df warriors, Car- 
thage of merchants. The fubjedls öf the lattfet 
were always ripe for a revolt, while the fubjeftfe' df 
tlie fbritiei: were alwayi fähhfiil. 'BctweeÄ''tW4 
füch ftateSy there could be no eqüality in war ;''ärf<f, 
had tbe Carthaginians been as flcilfiii in pblititfi*'^)^ 
they were in commerce, they would have ävMded^ 
with the ftrifteft circumfpeÄiori, evcry occafion 6f 
difference with the Romans.- Roine employed its 
own Citizens in war : Carthage had none to em- 
ploy but mercenaries. In an offenfive war; the ob- 
jcft of the latter was riches ;' that of the Former 
was power and glory, motives much futjeriör, and 
roore animating. In a defenlive war, the diffe« 
rence is infinite betwecn mercenaries, who häve 
no intereft but to receive pay, and Citizens, who 
fight for their country, and for their wlueis and 
fhildren» What (hen arer we to think of Hatini% 
bal, who carried oh war agarnft the Romans with 
an army of niefcenaries, was fuccefsful in every 
chgagement, and pu(hed thenji to the very brink^ qf 
ntin ? He certainly was tl^e ^re^teft General tbe 

World 
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World ever faw. If any one i$ to be exceptedt it- 
191 the prefent King ;of Pruifia *• 

I next compare difierent forms of governmeoty 
with refpeöl to the influence of opulence^ Riehen 
whicb» joined with ambition, pro^ucc bold at* 
tempts for power^ are, however^ not dangerous in 
mpnatchy, where the fovereign is fo far fuperior» 
as to humble to the duft the moftafpiring of hh 
fu]bjedls. But riches, joined with ambitioHt are; 
dangerous in a republlc : ambition will fuggeft the 
IHpifibiUty of fowing diflenfion among the leaders : 
riches will make the attempt fuccei«ful ; and theo 
adieu to the republic. Wealth, accumulated by 
commerce in Cartharge and in Athens, extinguilh« 
ed p^riotifm, and ren^ered their democracies un« 
juft, violent, and tyraHnical. It had another bad 
eflfeÄ;^ which was, to make them ambitious of 
conqueft. The fage Plutarch charges Themif- 
tocles witli the . ruin of Athens. *' That great 
" man," fay$ he, " infpired his countrymen with 
'* defire of naval power. That power -produced 
** extenfive commerce, and confequently xiches : 
** riehen again, befide luxury, infpired the Athe- 

'♦* niansi 

* The followifig charader of Hannibal is drzvrn by Titas 
J^ivitts* ** Has taotas yiri virtutes tngentia Tltia «quabauit^ 
«< inhumana crodelicast perfidia plufquMn Ponica, nihil yeri, 
•* nihil fandtt« niülus Defim qietus, imllttin jusjuraxidttm, nul<» 
** la religio/* This betrays tbe cloven foot of grofs preja« 
dice. A man of fach a charader cotdd never, for fo man]^ 
years, without a fiiigle mutiny, hare kept on foot a mercenar^ 
armyi compofed of differeat nations» 
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*^ nians with a high opinion of their power, and 
** inade them raflily engage in every quarrel a- 
** mong their neighbours." Supprefs the names, 
and one will believe it to be a cenfure on the con- 
du6t of firitain. Succefsful commerce prompted 
the Carthaginians, againft their natural intereft, 
to make war for gain« Had they been fuccefsful 
againft the Romans, both nations muft have fallen 
a facrifice to the ambition of Hannibal : what Car- 
thaginian dürft have oppofed that glorious conque- 
ror, returning with a vidorious army, devoted to 
bis will ? That event was long dreaded by Hanno, 
and the wifer part of the Carthaginian fenate ; and 
hence.their fcanty fupplies to Hannibal. But what 
is only a fuppofition with refpcö to Carthage, pro- 
ved to be the fate of Rome, Inequality of rank, 
opulence, and luxury, relaxed every principle of 
the Commonwealth, particularly rotation of power» 
which ought to have been their palladium. Con- 
queft at a diftance led them unwarily, in fome in- 
ftances, to fufpend that fundamental law, of which 
Csefar availed himfelf in bis Gallic war, by de- 
bauching from their duty the beftdifciplined ar- 
my öf the republic : and it was that army, under 
a leader little inferior to Hannibal, which deter- 
mined the fate of Rpme. 

A ftate with a fmall territory, fuch as Hamburgh 
or Holland, may fubfift long as a commonwealth, 
without much hazard from the opulence of indivi- 
doals. But an extenfive territory in the hands of 

Vol.. 11. F a 
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a ftw opnlent jproprietorSi h dangerotis in a Com- 
monwealth ; becaafe of their inflaence övcr nom- 
l>er8 wbo depend on them fbr bread. Th^ ifland 
of Britain is too large fbr a cominonweälth. This 
didnotefcape a profound political writer'i^/who 
is an honour to bis country ; and, to remedy the 
eVilf be propofes an Agrarian law« £ut fondMfs 
for a fyftem of bis own invention made bim over- 
look a defed: in it, that would not bave efcaped 
»him, bad it been tbe invention of anotber ; wbich 
IS, tbat accumulation of land can never be prevent- 
ed by an Agrarian law ; a truft-deed is a ready 
fcreen for covering accumulation beyond law : and 
dark tranfadlions are cärried on without end; 
iimilar to wbat is pradtifed, moft diftioneftly, by 
thofe wbo eled and are eledled members of parlia- 
mcnt. When fucb comcs.to be tbe condition of 
Jand-property, an Agrarian law will be ripc for 
diflblution. 

In early times, greater variety of charader is 
feen tban at prefent ; among fovereigns efpecially, 
wbo are not taugbt to govern tbcir pafl|«>ns. Per- 
ufing tbe biftory of Spain, in particular, one is 
ilruck with an amazing varJety of cbarader in tbe 
Mooriib Kings. In fome of tbem, outrageous 
cruelty ; in otbers, müdnefs and affedion for tbeir 
people : in fome» unbounded ambitten furmount- 
ing every obftacle of juftice and humanity ; in 
otbers, find attention to commerce, and to every 
moral virtue } fom^ heaping up treafüre ; fome 

{(juandering 

• HarriAgtoa» 
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fquanderiQg all upon voluptu^ufnefs } fome cultU 
veting peace ; fome fotid^m war« Döring the 
non^ge of .fociet/) fsien exert their natural bms 
without referve: in th^ progrefs of fociety, they 
are taught to xnoderate their turbulent paffions : at 
lad, mild and courtly bebaviour, produced by edu>- 
cation and imication^ give an air to men of figure, 
as if they were all copies from one original ; whioh 
is peculiarly the cafe in France. The ipildnefs of 
external behaviour mult have a confiderable influ- 
enae on the internal part ; for nothing tends more 
to foften or to fupprefs a paffion, than never to give 
it vent : for which reafon, abfolute monarchy in 
Fraince is far from being fo dreadful as it was for- 
merly : it is at prefent far from being violent or 
fanguinary ; the manners of the people having the 
fame influence there th^t laws have in a free coun- 
try. The King, delicate with refped to his con- 
duö, and dreading the cenfure of the world, is 
guilty of few excefles; änd the people, tarne and 
fubmiflive, are eaflly kept in order. To be dif- 
charged the court for any mifdem^anour, pr to be 
relegated to his countrv-feat, is, to agentleman of 
rank, more terrible than a capital puniflr.nent. 

We fini(h this fiiort eflay with a comparifon of 
diflferent governments, as to the execution of laws« 
Laws relative to property and pecuniary intereit, 

r 

are cvery where preferved in vigour, becaufe the 
violation of them burts many. Laws refpeding 
the public are kept alive in a monarchical govern- 

F 2 meni; ; 
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ment ; becaufe the King, to whom execution of 
law 18 iritrufted, feldom benefits by their tranf- 
grcflion. For a fteady execution of fuch laws, a 
democracy has nothing to rely on but patriotifm ; 
and, when thät fubßdes, fuch law8 fall afleep. The 
rcafon is, that the powers, both of Icgiilation and 
execution centre in the people ; and a multitude, 
frequently no bettcr than a mob, will never, with 
conftancy, dired execution againft themfclves* 



SKETCH IV. 

PROGRPSS OF STATJES FROM SMALL TO GREAT, AND 

FROM CREAT TO SMALL. 

WHEN tribes, originally fmall, fprcad wider 
and wider, by popuIation, tili they be- 
come neighbours, the flighteft differences infiame 
inutual averfion, and inftigate hoftilities that ne- 
ver end. Weak tribes unite for defence againft 
the powerful, and become infenfibly one people : 
other tribes are fwallowed up by conqueft. And 
thus ftates become more and more extenfive, tili 
they be confined by natural boundaries of feas or 
mountains. Spain originally contained many fmall 
ftates, wbich w^re all brougbt under the Roman 

yokc« 
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yoke. In later times, it was again poiTefTed by 
many ftates, Chriftian and Mahometan, continual- 
ly at war, tili by conqueft they were ünited in one 
great kingdom. Portugal ftill maintains its inde- 
pendency ; a blefling it owes to the weaknefs of 
Spain, not to advantage of fituation. The fmall 
ftates of Italy were fubdued by the Romans ; and 
thofe of Greece by Philip of Macedon, and his fon 
Alexander. Scotland efcaped narrowly the fangs of 
Edward I. of England ; and would at lad have been 
conqpered by its more potent neighbour, had not 
Qonqueft been prevented by a federal union. 

Buty at that rate, have we not reafon to dread 
the Union of all nations under one univerfal mo- 
narch ? There are feveral caufes that for ever will 
prevent a calamity fo dreadful. The local fitua- 
tion of fome countries, defended by ftrong natural 
barriers, is one of thefe. Britain is defended by 
the fea ; and fo is Spain, except where divided 
frora France by the Pyrenean mountains. Europa 
in general, by many barriers of feas, rivers, and 
mountainSy is fitted for flates of moderate extent : 
not fo Afia, which being divided by nature into 
vcry large partions, is prepared for extenfive mo- 
narchies*. Ruilia is the only exception in Eu- 

F3 rope; 

* " En Afie on a toujours vu de g^ands^empi^es ; en Europe 
ils n'ont Jamals pu fubfifter. C'eft que TAfie que nous con- 
noiflbns a de plus grandes plaines : eile eil coupee en plus 
gnads morceaiiz par les mfntagnes et les mers ; et comme 

eUe 
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rope ; a weak kiogdom by lituation, though ren- 
dered formidable by the extraordinary taleats of 
one man, and of more women than one. 

A fecond caufe, is the weaknefs of a great ftate. 
The ftrength of a ftate doth not increafe with its 
bulk, more than that of a man. An overgrown 
empire, far from being formidable to its neigh* 
boursy falls to pieces by its weight and unwieidi- 
nefs, Its frontiers are not eafily guarded : witnefs 
France, which is much weakened by that circum- 
ftance, though its greater part is bounded by the 
fea. Fatriotifm vaniihes in a great monarchy : 
the provinces have no mutual conneftion : and the 
diftant provinces, which muft be governed by ba- 
fhaws, are always ripe for a rcvolt. To fecure Ni- 
comedia, which had frequently fuffered by fire, 
Pliny Cuggefted to the Emperor Trajan, a fire- 
company of one hundred and fifty men. So in- 
firm at that period was the Roman empire, that 

, Trajan 

eile eft plus au midi, les fources 7 fönt plus aitlement taries, les 
montagnes y fönt moins couvertes des nieges^ et les fleuvesy 
moins groffis, y forment des moindres barriers/* VEfprit des 

{In Engiyb thui : '* In Afta there have always been great 
^^ empires : fuch could nerer fubfift in Europe. The reafon 
** is, tiiat, In Ada, there are larger plains, and it is cüt by 
*' raountains and feas into more extenfive divifrons : as it lies 
•' more to the fouth, jts fprings are more eafily dried up, the 
** mountains are lefs covered with fnow, and the rivers, pro- 
'* portionally fmaller, form lefs Ä>nfiderable barriers.") 
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Trajan dürft not put the projciä in execution» feac« 
ing difturbances even from that fmall body. 

The Chief caufe is the luxury and effeminacy of 
a great monarchy, which leave no appetite for war, 
either ip the fovereign or in his fubjedls. Great 
inequality of rank in an extenfive kingdom, occa« 
fioned by a conftant flo>^ of riches into the capital, 
introduces (how, expenfive living, luxury, andfen- 
fuality. Riches, by affording gratification to eve* 
ry fenfual appetite, become an idol to which all 
men bow the knee ; and, when riches are worihip- 
ped as a paflport to power as well as to pleafure, 
they corrupt the heart, eradicate eyery virtue» and 
fofter cvery vice. In fuch diflblution of manners, 
contradidions are reconciled : avarice and mean- 
nefs unite with vanity ; diffimulation and cunning, 
with fplendor. Where fubjcÄs are fo corrupted, 
what will the prince be, who is not taught to mo« 
derate his palBons, who meafurcs juftice by appe- 
tite, and who isdebilitated by corporeal pleafures? 
Such a prince never thinks of heading his own 
troops, nor of extending his dominions. Mofta- 
zen, the lad Califf of Bagdat, is a confpicuous in* 
ftance of the degeneracy defcribed. His king- 
dorn being invaded by the Tartars in the year 
1258, he (hut himfelf up in his feraglio with his 
debauched companions, as in profound peace ; and, 
ftupified with floth and voluptuoufnefs, was the 
only perfon who appeared carelefs about the fate 
of bis empjre. A King of Perfia, being informed 

F 4 that 
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that the Turks had made themfelves mafters of his 
bell provinccs, anfwered, that he was indifferent 
about their fuccefs, provided they would not dif- 
turb him in his city of Ifpachan. Schah Huffein, 
King of Perfia, at the beginning of the prefent 
Century, was fo funk by floth and luxury in a fe- 
raglio life, that, when a vidorious army of rebels 
was approaching to Ifpachan, he faid to his mini* 
ilers, ** It is your bufinefs to repel the rebels, as 
you have armies provided. As for my part, if 
they but leave me my palace of Farabath with 
" my women, I am content." Hoatfang, the lall 
Chinefe Emperor of the Chinefe race, hid himfelf 
in his palace, while the Tar^rs were wrefting 
from him his northern provinces, and Liftching, a 
rebel mandarine, was wrefting from him the re- 
mainder. The Eniprefs. ftrangled herfelf in her 
apartment ; and the Emperor, making a lall ef- 
fort, foUowed her example. The ninth Chinefe 
Emperor of the blood of Genhizcan, addifled to 
women and priefts, was defpifed by his people. A 
perfon without a name, who had been a fervant in 
a convent of Bonzes, ptitting himfelf at the head 
of fome robbers, dethroned the mooarcb» and ex- 
tingui(hed the royal family. 

The Tonquinefe, after a long fubjeftion to the 
Emperor of China, regained their independence, 
and were governed by kings of their own nation. 
Thefe princes having by long peace become indo- 
lent, luxurious, and effeminate, abandoned the go- 

yernment 
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vemment to their minifters. The governor of 
Cochinchina» being at a gteat diftance from the 
capital, revolted firft, and that country became a 
feparate kingdom. The governor of Tonquin, in 
which province the King tefided, ufurped the fo- 
vereignty : but refpedling the royal family, he only 
locked up the King in his palace ; leaving to the 
King's defcendents the name of Bova, or King, 
with fome (hadow of royalty. The ufurper and 
his fucceflbrs content themfelyes with the title of 
Cbova^ or Generalifllmo ; which fatisfies the peo- 
ple, who pierce no deeper than what eyefight dif- 
covers. A revolution of the fame kind happened 
in Japan. Similar caufes produce fimilar effeds. 
The luxurious and indolent fucceflbrs of Charle- 
magne in the kingdom of France, trufting their 
power and authority with the mayors of their pa- 
lace, were never feen in public, and were feldom 
heard of. The great power of thefe officers in- 
flamed them with an appetite for more. Pepin 
and his fuccelTors were for a long time kings^^ 
fa^o^ leaving to the rightfui fovereign nothing but 
the empty name. Charles Martel reigned for fome 
time without even naming a king« And at lait 
Pepin the younger, anno 751, throwing off the 
malk, ordered himfelf to be proclaimed King of 
|>*rance. 

Buibequius, who wrote in the days of Philip II. 
of Spain, has the foUowing^obfervation : ^' Com- 
'^ paring t)ie Xurküh foidiers, with ours, I can 

" prognofticate 
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prognofticate nothiqg good to ChriftendonL Oa 
their fide, a mighty Empire, great armies» expe- 
rience in war, a long feries of vidories, a veteraa 
foldiery, concord, order, difcipline, frugality, 
vigilance, and patience of laboor. On our fide^ 
public want, private luxury, contempt of difci- 
pline, impatience of labour, drunkennefs, and 
gluttony. Can any onc doubt wbat tbe event 
" will be ? For preventing ruin> we have nothing 
** to depend on but thePerfians.'' How plaufible 
IS this reafoning ; and yet how felfe the prognoftic ! 
At that early time» the fcience of politics was bat 
in its infancy in Europe. Biiibequius did not dif- 
covcr^ nör did any other man , difcover, a feed of 
corr Option intheTurki0\governinent that in time 
ripened to its ruin ; and that iS| wealth aüd luxury 
in a defpotic monarchy. The monarch is funk in 
voluptuoufnefs : licentioufnefs creeps in among the' 
foldiery, and the government becomes entitely mi- 
litary. This progrefs is far advanced ^mong the 
Turks ; and their troops at prefent make no figure 
but by numbers. Our troops, on the contrary, 
from perpetual wars among Chriilian Princes, have 
acquired the perfedion of difcipline. 

Montefquieu, difcourling of Inxury in great em- 
pireSy and e&minacy in the monarchs, defcribes 
the danger of revolutions, from ambitiqus men brcd 
to war, in the &llowing words: ^^ £n eflfet il 
'^ etoit naturel que des Empereurs nourris dans 
'^ les fatigues de la guerre^ qui^ parvenöient ä faire 

" defcendre 
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<< de&endre du trdne une famille noyee dans les 
** delix^esy conjfervaflent la vertu qu'ils avoient 
" eprouv^e fi utile, et craigniifent les volu,pt6s qu'iU 
^ avoient vue li funeftes. Mais apr^s des trois ou 
" quatre premiers princes, la corruption» le luxe, 
** r oi(lv6t^, lest deliceSy s' emparent des fuccef- 
" fcurs ; Us. s* enferment dans le palais, leur efprit 
" s' afioiblity leur vie s' accourcit, la famille de- 
*^ cline ; les graods s^ 6levent, les eunuques s' acre- 
** ditent^ on ne met für le tröne que des enfans ; 
^' le palais devient ennemi de 1' empire, un peuple 
" oifif qui V habite runie celui qui travaille j PEm- 
** pereuc eil tu6 ou deftruit par un ufurpateur^ qcd 
*^ fotide uBe famille^ dont le troifieme ou quatrieme 
** fuccefleur v^ dans le m€me palais fe renfermei; 
*^ cncorc*,'^ 

Littiei 

** * It was indeed natural» that emperors, trained up to all 
'* the fatigues of war, who had efiie^ed tbe dethronement of 
*' a family immerfed in fenfual pleafures, (hould adkere to 
** that virtue cf which they had experieaced üus Utility:, and 
'< dread that voluptuoufnefs whofe fatal effe^s they had feen. 
** But after a fuccefllon of three or four fucb prioces, corrup» 
*' tion, luxury, and indolence^ appear again in their fuccefTors : 
•* they ihut themfelves up in their palace, their fouj is ener- 
" vated, their life is fliortened, and their family declines : thd 
" grandees acquire power, the eunuchs gain credit, and chä» 
<' dren are fet on the throne ; the palace is at variance with 
*' thß emplre, the indolent ftatefmen min the induftrious peo* 
** ple. The Emperor is aiFaillnatedy or depofed by an ufur* 
** per; who founds a flew race of monarchs, of whfch the thiri 

4i Qj 
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Little reafon then have we to apprehend the 
coalition of all nations into an univerfal monarchy. 
We fce indeed in the hiftorj of mankind frequent 
inftances of the progrefs of nations from fmall to 
great : but we alfo fee inftances no lefs freqaent 
of extenfive monarchies being fplit into manj fmall 
ftales. Such is the courfe of human affairs : ftates 
are feldom ftationary ; but, like the fun, are etther 
advancing to their meridian, or falling down gra- 
dually tili they fink into obfcurity. An empire 
fubjedled to effeminate princes,;and devoid of pa- 
triotifm, cannot long fubfift entire. The fate of 
all» with very few exceptions, has been the fame. 
The govemors of provinces, lofing all regard for a 
Yoluptuous and effeminate monarch, take courage, 
fet up for themfelves, and aflume regal authority, 
each in his own province. The puiflant Aflyrian 
monarchy, one of the earlieft we read of in hiftory, 
after having been long a terror to its neighbours, 
was difmembered by the goverhorsr of Media and 
of Babylon^ who detached thefe extenfive provinces 
from the monarchy. Mahomet and his immediate 
fucceflbrs erefted a great empire, of which Bagdat 
became the capitaL The later Califs of that race, 
poifoned with fenfual pleafure, loft all vigour of 
mind, and funk down into floth and eflfeminacy. 
The governors of the diftant provinces were the 

firft 

... 

*\ or foiirth in fucceflion, finktng again into indolence, purfues 
'' the fame courfe of ruin, and lays the foundation of a new 
^ chaDge*''— 'üf'-^ri^ du Lohf^ iiv* 7« cbap. 7« 
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firft who ventured to declare themfelves indepen« 
dent. Their fuccefs iiivited other governors, who 
ftripped the CalifT of his remaining provinces» leav* 
ing him nothing but the city of Bagdat ; and of 
that he was deprived by the Tartars, who put an 
end to that once illuftrious mönarchy. The fame 
would have been the fate of the Perfian empire, 
had it not been fubdued by Alexander of Mace^ 
don. But after his death it fubmitted to the ordi- 
nary fate : his generals aflumed regal power, each 
of them in the province he governed. Had not the 
Roman empire been difmembered by the barbari- 
ans, it would ha\Le been difmembered by the go- 
vemors of its provinces. The weaknefs of Char- 
lemagne's fucceflbrs, hatched in France and in 
Germany an endlefs number of petty fovereigns« 
About the time that a pa0age to the £aft Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, the great 
peninfula beyond the Ganges was comprehended 
under the powerful empire of Bifnagar. Its firft 
monarchs had eftabliftied themfelves by valour and 
military knowledge. In war, they headed their 
troops : in peace, they diredled their minifters, 
vifited their dominions, and were punftual in ren- 
deringjuftice to high and low, The people car- 
ried on an extenfive and lucrative commerce, which 
brought a revenue to the Emperor that enabled 
him to maintain a ftanding army of 100,000 foot, 
30,000 horfe, and 700 elephants, But profperity 
And opulence ruined all. The Emperors, poifoned 

witb 
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with pride and voluptuoufnefs, were xiow contented 
with fwelling titles« inftead of folid fame. King^ of 
hngi^ and Hti/band of a iboufamf wives^ were at the 
head of a bfig catalogue of fach poiuppjus, but empty 
epithets. Corrupted by flattery, thej affeded di- 
vine honoursy and appeared rarely in public ; lea* 
ying the care of theii* dominions to their nunifters, 
and to the governots of their provinces« At the 
beginning of the fixteenth Century, neighbouring 
princes encroached on all fides» In the 1565, Bif- 
nagar the capital was taken and facked by four 
Moorifh kings. The governors of the provinces 
declared themfelves tndependent ; and out of that 
great empire, fprung the kingdoms of Golconda, 
Vifapour, and feyeral others. The empire of Hin- 
doftan, once widely extoidedt is now reduced to a 
very fmall kingdom; under a prince who no longer 
is etititled to be defigned the Great Mogul ; the 
governors of his provinces having, as ufual, de- 
clared themfelves independent. 

Our North American colonies are in a profper- 
ous condition, increafing rapidly in population, and 
in opulence. The colonifts have the fpirit of a 
free people, and are enflamed with patriotifm. 
Their population will equal that of Britain and 
Ireland in lefs than a Century ; and the.y will then 
be a match for the mother-country, if they choofe 
to be independent: every advantage will be on 
their fide, as the attack muft be by fca from a very 
great diitance. Being tbus delivered from a foreign 

yoke, 
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yoke, their firil care will be the choice of a proper 
government ; and it is not difficult to forefee what 
government will be chofen. A people animated with 
the ne w bleffings of liberty and independence, will 
not incline to a kingly government. The Swifs 
cantons joined in a federal union, for protection 
againft the potent houfe of Auftria ; and the 
Dutch exnbraced the like unlont for protedkm 
againft the more potent KiAg of Spain. But our 
colonies will never jöin in fuch $in union ; becaufe 
they faave no potent ndghbour, and becaufe they 
have an averfion to each other« Wc niay pro- 
nounce with aflufance, that each colony will cboofe 
ibr itfelf a republicah government. And their 
pi^fent conftitution prepares them for it : they 
have a fenate ; and they have an äffembly repre- 
fenting the people. No change will be necdlary, 
but to drop the governor who reprefeiit^ the King 
of Britain. And thus a part of a great ilate will 
be converted intö many fmall fta/tes. 
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SKETCH V. 

GILEAT AND SMALL STATES COMPARED. 

NEiGHBouRSy according to the common faying, 
muft be fweet frtends or bitter enemies : pa- 
triotifm is vigorous in fmall ftates ; and hatred to 
neighbouring ftates, no lefs fo : both vanilh in a 
great monarchy. 

Like a maximum in mathcmatics, emulation has 
the fineft play within certain bounds : it languifh- 
eth where its objeds are too many, or^ too few. 
Hence it is, that the moft heroie adlions are per- 
formed in a ftate of moderate extent : appetite 
for applaufe, or fame, may fubfift in a great mo- 
narchy ; but by that appetite, without the fupport 
of emulation, heroie adlion^ are feldom atchieved« 

Small ftates, however corrupted, are not liable 

to defpotifm : the people being clofe to the feat of 

government, and accuftomed to fee their gorernors 

daily, talk familiarly of their errors, and publifli 

them every where. On Spain, which formerly con- 

fifted of many fmall ftates, a profound writer ^ 

makes the foUowing obfervation. " The petty 

^* monarch was but little elevated above bis nobles : 

'' having little power, he could not command 

•* much 
* Dr Robertfon« 
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much refped; nor could his nobles look up to 
him wirb that reverence whicb is feit in ap* 
proacbing great monarchs.'' Another thing is 
equally weighty againft defpotifm in a fmall flate : 
the armj cannot eaiily be feparated from tfae peo- 
ple ; and, for that reafon, is very little dangerous. 
The Roman pretorian bands were billeted in the 
towns near Rome ; and three cohorts only were 
employed in guarding that city. Sejanus, prefe6t . 
of thefe bands under Tiberius, lodged the three 
cohorts in a fpacious barrack within the city, in 
Order to gain more authority over theni^ and to 
wean them from familiarity with the people. Ta- 
cituSy in the 4th book of his Annais, relates the 
ftory in the folldwing words : " Vim prsefeäurse, 
** modicam anteä, intendit, difperfas per urbem 
'' cohortes unä in caftra conducendo ; ut fimul 
** imperia acciperent, numeroque et robore, et vi- 
** fu, inter fe, fiducia ipfis, in caeteros metus, crea- 
" cetur*" 

What is faid above, fuggefts the caufe of a cu- 
rious faÄ recorded in ancient hiftory, " That of 
" inany attempts to ufurp the fovereignty of dif- 

** ferent 

♦ " He eitended the power of the prefe^ure, by coUeÄlng 
'** into one camp thofe pretorian cohorts which were formerly 
'^ difperfed all over the city ; that thus, being united, they 
"^ might be more inflaenced by his Orders, and while their con« 
** fidence in their power was increafed by the conftant view of 
^* their own numbers and ftrength, they might at the fame 
^* time ftrike a great terror in others.'* 

Vol. IL G 
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ferent Greek tepublics, very few fucceqded ; 

and that no ufurpation of that kind was Uft- 
** ing." Every circumftance differs in an exten- 
five ftate : thc people, at a diftance from tbe throne, 
and having profound veneration for the fovereign, 
confider themfelves, not as merobers of a body- 
politicy but as fubjecls merely, bound implicitly to 
obey : by which impreflion they are prepared bc- 
forehand for defpotifm. Other reafons concur : 
the fubjeds of a great ftate are da^xled with the 
fplendor of their monarch ; and as their union is 
prevented.by diftance» the monarch can fafely em- 
plqy a part of his fubjeds againft the reft, or a 
ftanding a^rrny againft alL 

A gre^t ftate polTefles one eminent advantage, 
vi^. ability to execute magnificent works. The 
hanging gardens pf Babyloni the pyramids of 
Egypty and its lake Meris, Qre illuftrious exam« 
ples. The city of Heliopolis in Syriä, named Bai- 
heck by the Turks, is a pregnant inftanc^ of .tbe 
power and opul^ce of the Roman empire. . Even 
in tbe ruins ofthat city, there pre rem^in^ of great 
magnificence^aifdexquifite tafte. If the imperial 
palace, or the temple of the Sun, to mention no 
other building, were the work of any European 
prince exifting at prefent, it would make a capital 
iigure in the annals of hi^ reign« And yet fo little 
was the eclat of thefe works^ even at the time of 
execution, that there is not a hint of them in any 
hiftorian. The beneficence of fomc great mo- 

iiarchs 
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narchs is wortby of fti^ greater praife; Ip the 
principal roads of Japan, bo^ baths are eref^i^^ a£ 
proper diftdnces^ with other conveniencies, for the 
ufe of travellers. The beneficence pf the Chi-, 
öefe government to thofe who, fuffer fhipwregkt 
gives a more advantageous. imprefiion of that mo- 
narchy, than all that is p^infully coliefted by Du 
Halde. To vcrify the obfervatu)n, I ^ladly lay 
hold of the foUowing incident« In the year 1728, 
the (hip Prince George töok her departure from 
Calcutta in Bengal for Canton in China, with a 
cargo L. 6o,goo value. A violetit ilorm drove her 
afliore at a place named Timpau^ a great way well 
from Canton. Not above half the crew could 
make the (bore, worn out with fatigue and hun<« 
ger, and not doubting of b^l^g maflacred by the 
natives. How amazed were th^y to be treateA 
with remarkable humanity ! A Mandarin appear*- 
ed, who not only provided for them vidluals in 
plenty, but alfo men flciUed in diviqg.toaflift them 
in fifhing the wreck. What foUows is in the words 
of my author, Alexander Wedderburn of St Ger- 
mains^ a gentleman of known worth and veracity, 
who bore office in the fhip. *^ In a few days we 
« recovered L»50oo in bullion, and afterward 
•* L. 10,000 more. Before we fet forward to Can- 
'* ton, the Mandarin our benefador took an exadl' 
" account of our money, with the names of the 
'' men, furnifhed us with an efcort to condu£t u$ 

'* through bis diftrid, and eon^gned us dead or 

-^ • • 
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'^ alive to one Suqua at Canton, a Chinefe mer- 
<< chant well knowa to the Englifh therc. In 
*' every one of our refting-places, viduals were 
<< brought to US by the villagers in plenty, and 
'' with great cordiality. In this manner we paf- 
** fed from one diftrid to another, wtthout having 
^' occafion to lay out a fingle farthing, tili we 
^ reached Canton» which we did in nine days, tra- 
^ velling fometimes by land, and fometimes by 
^' water. Our cafe had been reprefented to the 
'' court at Pekin, from whence order$ came to dif- 
** tribute amongft us a fum of money : which wag 
*^ done by the Chuntuck, Hoppo, and other offi* 
^ cers, civil and military, aflembled in great ftate» 
*' After a fhort fpeech, expreffing regret for our 
*^ calamity, with an eulogium on the humane and 
'' generous difpofition of their mafter ; to each of 
<< US was prefented the Emperor's bounty, in a yel- 
'^ low bag, on which was infcribed the nature of 
** the gift. The firft fupercargo received 450 tales 
** ia filver, the fecond 350, myfelf 250, the mate 
'* 75> and each common feaman 15 ; the whole 
*^ amounting to about aoco tales, or L. 8oo« This 
^' is an example worthy imitation, even where 
^ Chriftianity is profefled ; though its tenets are 
" often, on like occafions» fcandaloufly pervcrted/* 
So far my author : and I add, that this bounty was 
undoubtedly eftablifiied by law ; for it has not the 
appearance of an occafional or fingular a& of be- 
nevolence. If fo, China is the only country in the 

World, 
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World, where charity to ftrangers in diftrefs is a 
branch of public police. 

Another advantage of a great ftate I mention 
with peculiar pleafure, becaufe all who afpire to 
be eminent in literature, are interefted in it. A 
fmall kingdom, like Denmark, like Sweden, like 
Portugal, cannot naturally be produdive of good 
writers ; becaufe where there are few readers, 
there is no fufficient incitement to exert literary 
talents : a clafEcal work produced at prefent in the 
Celtic tongue» would fall little (hört of a miracle. 
France is eminent above all otber nations for the 
encouragement it afTords to good writers : it is a 
populous coüntry ; it is the chief feat of taile, arts, 
and fciences ; and its language has become uni- 
verfal in Europe, being the court- language every 
where : why then (hould not French writers carry 
the palm ? But let not the ^^i^ifli defppnd ; for 
doth not a glorious profpedt lie before tbem ? The 
demand for Englifh books in America is confider» 
able ; and is increaiing daily. Population goes on 
Tigoroufly : the number of Britilb already fettled 
upon the river Ohio approach to iO|OOo ; and the 
delicious country from that river down to the 
mouth of the Mifiifippi will be fiUed with people 
whofe native tongue is Englifh« So fine a climate 
and fo rieh a foil will be produdive of readers in 
plenty« Such a profped ought to roufe our ambi- 
tion j and our ambition will be highly laudable, if, 

G 3 ^ rejeding 
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rejefting lociil diftindions, we afpire to riVal thc 
French writers in real merit. 

ßut tHe forigoing advantages of a great ftate, 
howevet illuftrious, «Ife fidly overbalanced by ma- 
Tiifold difatJvantagcs. The fitft is, the corruption of 
iW kingfe, which, in a different view, is mentioned 
in the Sketch immediately preceding. A fecond 
is, that great monarchs, being highly elevated a- 
bove their fubjeds, are acquainted with none but 
thelr minifters. And minifters, who in a defpoljc 
government are fubjeft to no control but that of 
their mafter, commonly prefcr their own intereft, 
ivithout regard to bis honour. Solyman, Erape- 
ror of the Turks, though accomplifhed above any 
pf bis predeceflbrs, cpuld not cfcape the artifices 
pf bis wifc Roxalana, and of bis Vifir Ruftan. 
They poifoned bis ears with repeated calumnies 
againft bis eldeft fon Muftapha, a young princc of 
great hopes. They were not in hazard pf detec- 
tion, becaufe no perfoii had accefs to the Emperor 
• but by their means. And the conclading fcene, 
U/^as an ordcr from the Emperor to put bis fon to 
death *. If a great monarcb lie thqs open in bis 
pwn palace to the artifices of bis minifters, bis 
authority, we may be certain, will be yery flight 
pver the governors of his diftant provinces. Their 
power is precarious ; and they opprefs the people 

without 

* See Dr Robertfon's Hiftory of Charles V. where this in- 
cident is related with uncommon ipirit. 
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without intermiifion, in order to amafs wealth : the 
complaints of the people are difregarded ; for they 
never reach the throne. The Spaniifli governors of 
the Philippine iflands, afford a deplorable inftance 
of this obfervatioo« The heat of the cliroate pro- 
motes luxury ; and luxury prompts avarice^ wbich 
rages without control, the diftance of the capital 
removing all fear of detedion. Arbitrary taxes 
are impofed on the people^ and exceffive duties on 
goods imported ; which are rigoroufly exadted, 
I^caufe they are converted by the governor to his 
own ufe. An arbitrary eilimate is made of what 
every field may produce ; and the hufbandman is fe- 
verely punifhed if he fail to deliver the appointed 
quantity; whether his land hath produced it or 
not. Many thoufands have abandoned their na- 
tive country ; and the few miferable wretcbes who 
remain, have taken refuge among inaccefiible moun- 
tains. 

Third, The corruption of a court fpreads through 
every member of the ftate. In an extenfive king- 
dom that has no rival^ the fubjeds, having no oc- 
cafion to exert themfelves in defence of their coun- 
try, lofe their raanhood, and turn cowards. At the 
fame time, great inequality of rank and fortune 
engender luxury, felfiflinefs, and fenfuality *. The 

G 4 fine 

* The folkywing paflage is from a late Ruffian writer. ** It 
** 18 a trudi founded on eiperience, that commerce polilhes 
** mamien : but it is aUa a trutli; that commercei hj exciting 

' *♦ luxury» 
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fine zttSp it is true^ gain grouod, maoufadttres are 
perfeded, and courtly manners prevail : but every 
znanly virtue is gone ; and not a foul to be found, 
who will venture bis life to fave bis country. Tbat 
difeafe is fpreading in Britain ; and the only cir- 
cumftaoce tbat guards France from equal pufiUa* 
nimity, is an eftabliflied mode, tbat every gentle- 
inan muft ferve fotne canspaigns in tbe arm}^. 

Fourtb, An extenfive monarcby is liable to in- 
ternal cönvulfions or revolutions, occafioned com- 
monly eitber by a fianding army, or by the gover- 
nors of diftant provinces. Witb refped to tbe 
former, tbe government of a great kingdom ener- 
vated by luxury» muft be military, and conrequent- 
ly defpotic. A numerous army will foon learn to 
contemn a pufiUanimous leader, and to break loofe 
fröm every tte of fubjedion : the fovereign is often 
cbanged at tbe caprice of the army ; but defpo- 
tifm continues to triumpb. In Turky, Janifaries 
detbrone tbe Sultan, witbout fcruple ; but being 
fuperftitiouily attacbed to tbe royal family, they 

confine 

'^ Ituury, corrupts manners. With the increafe of foreign 
*' faihions and foreign commerce in Rufliay foreign liuurj 
** bsu increafed there in proportion» üniverfal diflipation has 
*^ taken tbe lead> and profligacy of mannen has followed* 
** Great landlords fqueeze and gtind their people, to fapply 
*' the inc^fiant demands of loznry ; the miferable pea£iot> 
** difabled by a Ipad of tazes« is fre^ently compelled to aban- 
'^ don hts habitatios» and to leave his land oncultiTated : And 
** tfaus agricnltare and popolation diminifli daily ; than wbich 
5' ^Mbing worfe can befid a ftatc." 
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confine themfelves to it in eleäing a new Sultan. 
The pretorian bands were the Janifaries of tbe 
Roman empire, who never fcrupled to detbrone 
the Emperor on the flighteft difobligation. fiut 
as there was no royal family» they commonly car** 
ried the cro^n to market, and beftowed it on the 
higheft bidder. With refped to tbe latter, the 
governors of diftant provinces, accuftomed to aft 
without controul, become greedy of power, and 
put no bounds to ambition. Let them but gain 
the affedion of the people they govern, and bold- 
nefs will do the reft. The monarch is dethroned 
before he is prepared for defence j and the ufurper 
takes bis place without oppofition. Succefs com- 
monly attends fuch undertakings ; for the fove* 
reign has no foul, and the people have no patrio« 
tifm. In Hindbftan formerly, fome difcontented 
favourite or fouba took up arms to avenge fancied, 
or perhaps affeded wrongs : venturing not, how- 
ever, upon independence, he fcreened himfelf with 
fetting up fome perfon of the royal blood, whom 
he proclaimed fovereign, The voluptuoufnefs and 
effeminacy of the late kings of Perfia, has render- 
ed that kingdom a prey to every hold invader« 
No great.ftate ever lay fo opcn to adventurers, as 
Perfia has done of late years. 

In the fifth place, A nation corrupted with lux- 
ury and fenfuality is a ready morfel fov every in- 
vader : to attempt the conqueft, and to fucceed^ 
«re almoft the fame. The potent Aflyrian mo- 

narchy, 
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narcby, having long fubfifted in peace without a 
fingle enemjy funk into floth and eflfecninacy, and 
became an eafy prey to tbe kings of Media and 
Babylon. Thefe two nations^ in like circumftan- 
ces of floth and effeminacy^ were in their tum 
fwallowed up by Cyrus King of Ferfia. And the 
great empire of Ferfia, running the fame courfe, 
ivas fubdued by Alexander of Macedon with a 
fmall army of thirty-five thoufand men*. . 

And this leads to a fixth difadvantage of a great 
empire, which is, the difficulty of guarding its 
frbntiers. A kingdom, like an animal, becomes 
weak in proportion to its excefs above a certain 
flze. France and Spain would be lefs fitted for 
defence, wete they enlarged beyond their prefent 
extent : Spain in particular was a very weak king- 

* 

dorn, while it comprehended the Netherlands and 
the half of Italy. In their prefent extent, forces 
are foon colleded to guard the moft diftant fron- 
tiers. Months are required to aflemble troops in 
an overgrown kingdom like Perfia : if an army be 
defeated at the frontier, it muft difperfe, fortified 
places being feldom within reach. The viöor, 
advancing with celerity, lays fiege to the capital^ 

before 

* In Europe, neighbouring nations differ litde in manners, 
or in fortttude. Jn Ada, we ftep inftantly from the fierce 
Tartars, inhabiting a cold and barren country, to the e£femi*. 
nate people of countries warm and fertile. Hence in Ada 
perpetoal conquefts front north to fouth, to which even the 
great wall of China makes fcarce any obftacle. 
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before the provincial troops can be fornaed into a 
regulär atmy: the capital is taken, the empire 
diflblved ; and the conqueiror at leifure difputes 
the prorinces with their governors. The Philip- 
pine iflands made formerly a part of the extenfive' 
empire of China ; but, as they were too diftant to 
be proteded or well governed, it fhowed confum- 
mate wifdom in the Chinefe government to aban- 
don them, with feveral other diftant provinces. 

A fmall ftate, on the other band, is eaiily guard- 
ed. The Greek republics thought themfelves fuf- 
jSciently fortified againft the Great King^ by their 
courage, their union, and their patriotifm. The 
Spanifh Chriftians» abandoning the open country 
to the Saracens, retired to the mountains of Af- 
turia, and eleded Don Pelayo to be thetr King. 
That warlike Prince walied none of bis towns, nor 
did he fortify a fingle pafs ; knowing that, while 
bis people were brave, they would be invincible ; 
and that walls and ftrongholds ferve but to abate 
Courage. The Romans, while circumfcribed with- 
in Italy, never thought of any defence againft an 
cneroy but good troops. Whcn they had acquired 
a vaft empire, even the Rhine appeared a barrier 
too weak : the numberlefs forts and legions that 
covered their frontiers could not defend them from 
a panic upon every motion of the barbarians *. 

A 

• The ufe of cannon, which place the weak and ftröng up» 
on a level^ is the only refource of the luxurio^s and opulent 
yl^ainft the poor and bardy. 
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A nation, ia which the reciprocal duties of fove- 
reign and fubjed are confcientioufly fulfiUed, and 
in which the people love their coontry and their 
governors» may be deemed invincible; prorided 
due care be taken of the military branch, Every 
parttcular is reverfed in a great cmpire: indivi« 
duals grafp at money, per fas aut nefas^ to lavifh 
it upon pleafure : the governors of diftant provin- 
ces tyrannize without control ; and, during the 
ihort period of their power, negleä no means, 
however oppreffive, to amafs wealth. Thus were 
the Roman provinces governed ; and the people, 
who could not figure a greater tyrant than a Ro* 
man proconful, were ready to embrace every 
change. The Romans accordingly were fenfible, 
that, to force their barrier, and to difmember their 
cmpire, were in effei^ the fame. In our ttmes, the 
nations wbofe frontiers lie open, woutd make the 
moft refolute oppofition to an invader ; witneft the 
German States, and the Swifs Cantons. Italy en* 
joys the ftrongeft natural barrier of äny country 
thatisnot an ifland; and yet, for centuries, has 
been a prey to every invader. 

Three plan$, at diflferent times, have been put in 
ezecutioo, for fecuring the frontiers of an exten- 
five empire, building walls, laying the frontiers 
wafte, and eftablifhing feudatory Princes. The 
firft was the ancient pra&ice, proper only for an 
idle people, without commerce. The Egyptians 
built a very extenfive wall for proteding them* 

felvc$ 
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felves againft the wandering Arabs. The famous 
wall of China to prote£t its effeminate Inhabttants 
againft the Tartars, is known all the World over ; 
and the walls built in the north of England againft 
the Scots and Pids, are known to every Brilon. 
To protedl the Roman territory froni German in- 
Taders, the Emperor Probus conftruded a ftone- 
wall, ftrengthened with towers. It ftretched from 
Rktifbon on the Danube to Wimpfen on the Neck« 
er ; and terminated on the bank of the Rhine, af- 
ter a winding courfe of two hundred miles. To 
a low ftate indeed muft the Greek empire have 
been reduced, in the reign of the Emperor Ana«^ 
ftafius, when, to reprefs the fiulgarians, It was ne- 
ceflary to build a wall, at no greater diftance from 
Conftantinople than ten leagues, abandoning all 
without to the barbarians. Such walls, though 
erefted with ftupendous labour, prove a very weak 
bulwark ; for a wall of any extent is never fo 
carefuUy guarded, as at all times to prevent für- 
prife. And, accordingly, experience faas taught 
that walls cannot be relied bn. This, in modern 
times, has introduced the two other methods men- 
tioned. Sha Abbas, King of Perfia. in order to 
prevent the inroads of the Turks, laid wafte part 
of Armenia, carrying the inhabiunts to Ifpachap^ 
and treating them with great humanity. Land is 
not much valued by the great monarchs of Afia : 
it is precious in the fmaller kiiigdoms of. Europej 
and che frontiers are commouly guarded by forti- 

fied 
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fied to wos. The other frootiers of Perfia are goard- 
ed by fcodatoiy princes ; and the fame method is 
pra&ifed in China, in Hindoftan, and in the Tork^ 
iih empire« The Princes of Little Tartarj, Mol* 
davia, and Wallachia, have been long a fecaritjr 
to the Grand Signior agaioft his powerful neigh- 
bours in Earope. 
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SKETCH VI. 

WAR AND P£AC£ GOMPARED. 

O complaints are more frequent than againd 
the weather, when it fuits not our parpofe : 
" A difmal feafon ! we fliall be drowned^ or wef 
« fliall bc burnt up/' And yet wife mcn think^ 
that there might be more occafion to c^omplain, 
were the weather left to our own dirediion. The 
weather is not the only inftaoce of diftruft in Pro- 
Tidence : it is a common topic to declaim againll 
war ; *• Scourge of nations, Deftroyer of the hu- 
«' man race, Bane of arts and induftry ! Will th6 
•• World never bccome wife ! Will war never have 
" an end !'* Manifold indeed are the bleffings of 
peace ; but doth war never produce any good ? 
A fair comparifon ;may poffibly make it doubtful, 

whether 
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whether war, like tbe weather, ought not to be 
refigned to the conduft of Providence : feldom are 
we in the right, when we repine at its difpenfar 
tions. 

The bleffifigs oF peace are too well known to 
peed illuftration : induftry, commerce, the fine 
artSy power, opulence, &c. &.c. depend on peace« 
Wbat has war ia ftore for balancing bleffings fo 
fubilantial ? Let us not abandoo the field, withput 
tnaking at leaft one eifort. 

Huraanity, it muft ^)e acknowledged, gains no- 
thing from the wars of fmallftates in clofe neigh* 
bourhoo4 : Aich wars are brutal and bloody ; be- 
caufe they are qarried on with bitter enmity againft 
ifidividuals. Thaoks to Providence, tbat war, at 
prefent, bears a lef« favage afpeä; :, we fpare indi- 
viduals, and make war upon the nation only : bar-« 
barity pnd cruelty give place to magnanimity ; and 
foldiers are converted from brutes into heroes« 
Such wars. give exercife to the elevated virtues of 
courage, gen^rofity, and difintcreftednefs, which 
are always attended with confcioufnefs of merit 
and of digntty ^. Friendfhip is in peace cool and 

languid ; 

* In the war carrled 4>n by Louis XIL of Fi:ance againft 
the Veneclans, the town of Brefoia, being taken hj florm, and 
abandoned to the fq^iers, fufEered ^for fpen days all the dii'-' * 
treifes of cruelty and avarice, No houfe efcaped but that 
Tvhere Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, the 
miftrefs, a woman of rank, feil at bis feet^ and deeply fobblng, 
** Oh ! mj Lor4; fave my Ufe, fave,the honour of my daugh- 

'<* tefs." 
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languid ; but, in a war for glorj, exerts the whole 
fire of its enthufiafm. The long and bloody war 

fuftained 

*' ters.*' Take coarage, Madanii faid the Chevalier, your 
life« and their honour» (hall be (ecure while I have life. The 
two daughter«, broaght from their hidinglplace, vrere prefent- 
ed to htm ; and the family reunited bcftowed their whole at- 
tention on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had recei* 
ved gave them opportunity to expreis their zeal t they employ« 
ed a notable fargeon i they attended him by tum day and 
night ; and, when he could bear to be amofed, they enteruin- 
ed him with concerts of mufic. lipon the day fized for his 
departure, the mother faid to him, ** To your goodnefs, my 
** Lord, we owe ourjives : and to you all we have belong$ 
'' by right of war : bat we hope, from your fignal benevo* 
** lence, that tbis fltght tribute will content you ;" placing up« 
on the table an iron-coffer füll of money, *< Whac is the 
" fum r* faid the Chevalier. «• My Lord,*' anfwcred Ihe 
trembling, '* no more but 2500 ducats, all that we have ;-» 
•* but, if more be neceflary, we will try our friends." — " Ma- 
** dam/' faid he, ** your kindnefs is more prectous in my 
*' eyes than a liundred thoufand ducats« Take back your 

«' money, and depend always on me.^ ** My good Lord, 

** you kill me in refufing thii fmall fum : take it only as a 
«* mark of your friend(hip to my fiunily."— -*• Well," 
faid he, *< (ince it will oblige you, I take the money ; but 
*^ give me the fati&fadlion of bidding adieu to your amiable 
*' daughters/' They came to him with looks of regard and 
affedlion. ** Ladies,'' faid he, ** the impreffion you have 
** made on my heart, will never wear out. What retum to 
** make I know not ; for men of my profeflion are feldom 
*' opulent : but here are two thouiand five hondred ducats, of 
** which the generofity of your mother has given me the di£- 
^< poial. ^Qce^t them as a marriage-prefent }-and may your 

y bappincfs 
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fuftained by the Netherlanders againft the tyrant 
of Spain^ made even Dutchmen heroes : they for- 

ced 

*' happinefs in marriage equal your merit,*' ** Flowcr of chi- 
" valry," cried the mother, '* May the God who fuffered 
** death for us, reward you herc and hereafter." Can peace 
afford US fo fweet a fcene ! 

The following incident is (IUI more interefting : It is of a 
late date among our countrymen ; and will^ for that reafon^ 
make the deeper impreOlon. The fcene of adtion was in Ad- 
zniral Watfon's fhip^ at the üege o( Chandemagoret where 
Captain Speke» and his fon, a youth of fixteen, were both of 
them wounded by the fame fliot. The hiftory is related by 
Mr Ives, furgeon of the fliip; which foUows in his own words, 
only a lictle abridged. The Captain, whofe leg was hanging 
by the fkin^ faid to the Admiral, ** Indeed, Sir> this was a 
** cruel fliot, to knock down both father and fon." Mr Wat* 
fon's heart was too füll for a röply ; he only ordered both to 
be carried down to the furgeon. The Captain, who was firft 
brought down, told me how dangerouHy his Billy had been 
wounded. Prefently after, the brave youth himfelf appeared, 
with his eyes overflowing with tears, not for himfelf, but for 
his father. Upon my aÜurance that his father's wound was 
aot dangerous, he became calm ; but refufed to be touched 
tili his father's wound (hould be firft drefTed. Then pointing 
to a fellow-fufferer, •* Pray, Sir, drefs alfo that poor man 
'^ who is groaning fo fadly befide me." I told him that the 
man had already been taken care of ; and begged that I now 
might have liberty to examine his wound. He fubmttted ; 
aad calmly faid, *' Sir, I fear you muft amputate above the 
** Joint." I replied, ** My dear, I muft." He clafped his 
hands together ; and, lifting up his eycs toward heaven, he 
offered up the following fhort but eameft petition : '^ Good 

God! 

Vol. IL H 
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ced their way.to the Indies during the hotteft pe- 
riod of the war ; and gained, by commerce, what 

fupported 

^ God ! do thou enable me to behave in my pre&nt circum- 
^< ftances worthy of my father." He then told me he was all 
fubmiflion, I performed the Operation above the Joint of the 
knee ; and« during the whole time, the intrepid youth neyer 
fpoke a wordy nor uttered a groan, that could be heard at.the 
diftance of a yard. It is eafier to-imagine than to exprefs the 
feelings of the father at this time ; but, whatever he feit, tears 
wcre the only ezpreflion. Both of them were carried to Cal- 
cutta. The father wa^lodged in the houfe of his brother-in- 
law ; and the fon was placed with me in the hofpital. For the 
firft week I gave comfort to both, carrying good tidings to 
them of one another. But alas ! all the good fymptoms that 
had attended .the young man began to difappear. The Cap- 
tain perceived all in my countenance ; and, fo unwilling was 
he to add to my diftrefs, as feldom to fpeak about his fon* 
One time he faid, " How long, my friend, do ypu think my 
** Billy may remain in a ftate of uncertainty ?" I replied» 
that, if he furvived the fifteenth day aftcr the Operation, there 
would be ftrong hopes of his recovery* On the thirteenth he 
died ; and, on the fixteenth, the Captain, looking me (ledfaft- 
ly in the face, ** Well, Ives, how fares it with my boy ?'' 
Difcovering the truth from niy filence, he cried bitterly, 
fqueezed xhy band, and begged me to leave him for one half- 
hour. When I retumed, he appeared, as he ever after did, 
perfedlly calm and ferenc, The excellent youth had been de- 
iirious the eyening before his death ^ and, at two o'clock in 
the moming, he fent me a note, written with a pencil, of 
ij^hich the foUowing is a copy. " Mr Ives will confider the 
*• diforder a fon muft be in when he is dying, and is yet ia 
f« doabt about his father.— If Mr Ives is not too bufy to bo- 
^ nour this note, which nothing but thegreatejl imeafinefs 

<< couU 
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fupported thetn agaitill their ferocious etieiny« 
Wbat häve they gained fince by peace ! Their itn* 
menfe commerce has eradicated patriotifiiiy and 
every appetite but for wealth. Had their violated 
rights been reflored without a ftruggle/they would 
haye continued a nation of frogs and lilherihen. 
The Swifsy by continual ftraggles for liberty agalnft 
che potent houfe of Auftrta^ became a brave and 
fi&ive people, feared and courted by neighbouting 
princes. Their federal Union has fecured to them 
peace and tranquillity ; which, notwithftanding their 
mountainous fituation, would have fnnk them rn- 
to efFeminacy, but for a commerce they carry 6n 
of hlring out their ihen for foldiers. Monks are 
commonly pufiUanimous : their way of life» which 
removes them from danger, enervates the mind, 
and renders thcni fpiritlefs and cowardly. 
Induftry, manufadhires^ and wealth, are the fruits 

H2 of 

** could draw from me — the boy waits aii anfwer.*' I im- 
ihediately repaired to kim ; and he had ftill fenfe enoügh tö 
know me. He theti faid, « And is he dead ?"— L-«< Whö, 

« my dear ?" — ^" My father, Sir." " Mb, my love ; nor 

" IS he in any danger ; he is almod well." •' I thank 

•* God : I am now fatisfied, and am ready to die.'* He had 
a locked jaw, and was in great päin, but I underflood every 
word he uttered. He begged rtiy pardön for having difturb- 
ed me at fo early ah hour ; atid, b^öre the day was erided, he 

furrendered a life that delervcd t» be immortal. So far 

my author \ and I only add» Does peace affbrd any fcene 
that cau compare with this in moving our fympathetic feel* 
ings? 
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of peace ; but advert to what follows. Luxury, 
a never-failing concomitant of wealth, is a flow 
poifooy that debilitates men, and renders them in- 
capable of any great effort : courage, magnani- 
inity, heroirm^ come to be ranked among the mi* 
racles that are fuppofed never to have exifted but 
in fable ; and the fafhionable properties of fenfua^ 
lity, avarice, cunning^ and diflimulation, engrofs 
the inind* In a word, man, by conftant profperity 
and peacCy degenerates into a mean, impotenty and 
(elfi(h animal. An American favage, who trea- 
fures up the fcalps of bis enemies as trophies of 
his prowefs, is a being far fuperior. Such are the 
fruits of perpetual peace with refpeft to indivi- 
duals, 

Nor is the ftate itfelf lefs debilitated by it than 
its members, Figure a man wallowing in riches* 
and immerfed in fenfual pleafure, but dreading the 
infedtion of a plague raging at his gate ; or figure 
him in continual dread of an cnemy, watching 
every opportunity to burn and deftroy. This man 
reprefents a commercial ftate, that has long enjoy- 
ed peace without difturbance. A ftate that is a 
tempting objedl to an invader, without means of 
defence, is in a woful fituation. The republic of 
Venice was once famous for the wifdom of ita 
conftitution, and for being the Chriftian bulwark 
ggainft the Turks ; but, by long peace, it has be* 
come altogether effeminate. Its principles of go- 
yernme(i( are conformable to ^ts gharadter : every 

caufe 
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caufe of quarrel with ä neighbour is ärtxioufly 
avoided ; and the difturbances at home prevented 
by wätchful fpies. Holland, fince the days of 
King William^ has not produced a man fit to com- 
mand a regiment : and the Dutch have nothing to 
rely on for independence but mutual jealoufy a- 
mong their neighbours. Hannibal appeared lip- 
on the ftage too early : had the Romans, aftet 
their conqueft of Italy, been fufFered to exchange 
their .martial fpirit for luxury and voluptuoufnefs, 
they would have been no match for that great ge- 
nerale It was equally lucky for the Romans that 
they came late upon Macedon. Had Alexander 
finifhed his conqueft of Greec^, and the Romans 
theirs of Italy, at the fame period, they would pro- 
bably have been confined, each of them, within 
their own limits. But Afiatic luxury and efFemi- 
nacy, which had got hold of the Greeks and Ma- 
cedonians before the Roman invafion, rendered 
them an eafy prey to the invaders. It was the 
conftant cry of Cato the Cenfor, " Delenda efl Car^ 
" thagoy Scipio Nafica was a more fubtile poli- 
tidian : his opinion was, to giye peace to Carthage, 
that the dread of that once powerful republic 
might preferve in vigour the military fpirit of his 
country. What happened afterwards, fets the 
wifdom of that advice in a confpicuous light. The 
battle of Adium, after a long train of cruel civil 
wars, gave peace to Rome under the Emperor 
Auguftus. Feace had not fubfifted much above 

H 5 thirty 
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tbirty years» when a Roman army, onder Quin- 
tilius VaruSy was cut to pieces in Germany. The 
confternation at Romc was unfpeakable, as tbere 

was not a fortified town to prevent the Germans 

• 

from pourihg down upon Italy, Inftant Orders 
were given for leyyiog men ; but, £b eflGeminate 
had tbe Romans already become, tbat not a fingle 
man would cnlift voluntarily. And Auguftus was 
forced to ufe fevere meafures, before he coold col- 
lect a fmall army* How diflferent the military 
fpirit of tbe Romans during the fecond punic war, 
when feveral Roman armies were cut off, greater 
than that of Varus. The Citizens who conld bear 
arms were reduced to 137,000; and yet, in the 
later years of that war, the Romans kept the field 
witb no fewer than twenty-three legions *. The 
VandalSf having expelled the Romans from Afric, 
enjoyed peace for a Century, without feeing the 
face of an enemy. Procopius j- gives the foUowing 
account of them. Charmed with the fertility of 
the foil, and benrignity of the climate, they abao* 
dooed themfelves to luxury, fumptuous drefs, high 
living, and frequent baths. They dwelt in the 
theatre and circus, amufing themfelres with dan- 
cers, pantomimes, and every gay entertainment : 
their villas were fplendid ; and their gardens were 
adorned with water-works, beautiful trees, odori-» 
ferous flowers : no regard to chaitity^ nor to anj 

maol/ 

* Tittts LiTtosy Itb« 26. cap* !• 
f Hiftoria Vaadalica» Uh» 2r 
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mänly virtue. In that effeminä'te ftate, thcy xnade 
fcarce any refiftence to Belifarius with'an army far 
inferior iri number to their own, TheSaracens of 
Afiä, corrupted by profperity and opulence, were 
able tö mäke ,no head againft the Turks. About 
that time, the Spaniards, equally corrupted, were 
overpöwered by the Saracens of Afric ; who, re- 
mote from the diflblute njanners of Äfia, retained 
thcir military'fpirit. The wealth of the klngdom 
of Whidäh in Gufnea, from fertility of foil, grcar 
inAiftry, and extenfive commerce, produced luxüry* 
and effeminacy. The King gave himfelf u^'to 
fenfuai pleafures, leaving governmeht to his mini- 
fters. In that ftate was Whidhh in the ycar^ i^^if 
when the King of D'ahomdy reqüisfted accefs to 
the fea for trade, offering to pUrchafe the privilege 
with a yearly tribute, A häughty denial furnifh- * 
cd a pretext for war, The King of Dahomay in- 
vaded the territories of his enemy with'adifcipliiied " 
army, and pierced to the capital without reflftance. 
The King of Whidah, with his women, had fled ' 
to an ifland, and his people were all difperfed. It 
amazed the conqueror, that a whole nation, with-: 
out ftriking a blow, had thus deferted their wives, 
their children, their gods, their poffeffions, and all ' 
that was dear to them. The Japanefe beeame 
warlike during long and bloody civil wars, which 
terminated about the end of the fixte6nth Century, 
iil rendering their Emperör defpotic. From that 
period, no opportunity has occurred för eicercifing 

H4 their 
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their militarj fpirit, except in the education of 
their youth : heroirm, with contempt of death, are 
inculcated ; and the hiilories of their illuftrious 
heroes are the only books that boys at fchool are 
taught to read. But, the profound tranquillity that 
the empire now enjoys, in a ftrift and regulär go- 
vernment, will in time render that warlike people 
efieminate and cowardly : human nature cännot 
reiift the poifon of perpetual peace and fecurity. 
In the war between the Turks and Venetians, 
anno IT i^^ the latter put great confidence in Na- 
poli di Romania» a city in the Morea, ftrongly 
fortified, and provided with every necefTary for an 
obftinate defence. They had not the leaft doubt 
of being able to draw their whole force together^ 
before the Turks could make any progrefs in the 
iiege. But, to their aftonifhmenty the taking of 
that city, and of every other fortified place in the 
Morea, was the work of but a fingle campaign« 
So much had the Venetians degenerated by long 
peace, from the courage and patriotifm of their 
forefathers who conquered that country from the 
Turks. In fome late accounts from China, we are 
told, that the King of Bengala or Bracma, having 
invaded Yunnan, an opulent province of China, 
obtained a complete vidolry over the Emperor's 
army, commanded by bis fon-in-law : the inhabi- 
tants ofthat province were ftruck with fuch a pa- 
nic, that multitudes, for fear of the conqueror, 
hanged and drowned themfelves. To what a tor« 

pid 
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pid ftate, by this time, would Europe have been 
reduced» had the plan for a perpetual peace, pro- 
jedled by Henry IV^ of France, been carried in- 
to execution ? Conqueft, in a retrograde motion, 
would have direded hs progrefs from the eaft to 
the weit. Our fituation in an ifland, among feve- 
ral advantages, is fo far unlucky, that it puts us 
off our guard^ and renders us negligent in provi- 
ding for defence : we never were invaded without 
being fubdued *. 

Montefquieu, in a warm panegyric on the En- 
gliih conftitution, has overlooked one particular, 
in wbich it is fuperior to every other inonarchy ; 
and that is, the frequent opportunities it affords to 
cxert mental powers and talents. What agitatipn 
among the candidates» and their eledlors, on the 
approach of a new parliament : what freedom of 
fpeech and eloquence in parliament ! minifters and 
their meafures laid open to the world» the nation 
kept alive» and inipired with a vigour of mind that 
tends to heroifm ! This government, it is true, 
generates fadüons, which fometimes generate re- 

volutions : 

* The fituation of the King of Sardinia, environed on all 
fides with powerful monarchs, obliges him to -^& with the 
greateft circumfpedion ; which circumftance feems to have 
formed the charadler of the princes of that houfe. Thefe 
princes. have ezerted more fagacity in fteering their political 
veflel, and more dexterity in availiag themfelves of every 
wind, than any other race of fovereigns that figure in hiilory. 
RahertJoiCs Hißory ofthc Emparor Charles V. 
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volutions: but the golden age, fo lufcioufly dcfcri- 
bcd by pocts, woold to man bc worfe than an iron 
age. At anj rate, bettet to have a governroent 
liable to ftörms, than to feek for quiet in the dead 
calm of defpotifm *• 

Law* 

* '' On n'entend parier dans les atiteurs. que des divi- 
fions qui pcrdirent Rome; mats on ne voit pas que ces 
divifions y ^toient n^eflaires, qu'elles y avotent toujours 
it6f et qu'elles y devoient toujours 6tre. Ce fut unique« 
ment la grandeur de la republique qui fit le mal^ et qui 
changea en guerres civiles les tumultes populaires« II faU 
loit biet! qu'il y eüt a Rome des divHions : et ces goerriers 
fi'fiersy fi audacieut^ (i tetribks^ au dehors, ne pouvoient pas 
6tre bien znod6r^s au dedans. Demander dans un 6tat libre 
des gens hardis daHs la guerre, et timides dans la paix» c'eft 
▼ouloir des chofes impollibles : et pour regle g^n^nde, toutea 
les fois qu'on verra tout le monde tranquille dans un £tat qui 
fe donne le nom de republique, on peut £tre aflur6 que la 
libert6 n'y eft pas/' MontefqtaeUf Grandeur dei RonumSf eh. p. 
\^Itt EngRfi tbur : ** Many writers have iaid a gteat deal on 
'^ thofe fadlions which deftroyed Rome ; but they want the 
** Penetration to fee, that thofe fadions'weA-e neceflary, that 
^ they had always fubfifted, and ever muft have fubfifted. 
<^ It was the grandeur of the ftate which alone occafioned 
** the evily and changed into civil wars the tumults, of the 
*' people. There muft of neceffity have been faäions in 
** Rome ; for, how was itpoffible, that thofe who abroad fub- 
** dued all by their undaunted - braTery» and by the terror of 
** their arnls, (höutdliTe in peaee and moderation at home ? 
*^ To lock for a people, tn a free ftate, who are intrepid in 
" war^ and, at th^ famie time; timid in peace, is to look for an 
** impoffibility ; and we may hold h as a general mle, that, 
** in a ftate which profeflei a tepuUican form of govemment, 
** if the people are quiet and peaceable; there is no real li« 
*< berty."] 
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Lawrfaits within a ftate, like war between dif- 
ferent ftates, accuftom people to oppofition; and 
prevent too great.foftnefs and facility of manners. 
In a free governmenty a degree of ftubbomnefs ia 
the people. is requifite for.refifttng encroachments 
on tbcir liberties. The fondnefs of the French for 
thetr fovereign, and. the eafinefs and politenefs of 
tbeir manners, have corrupted a good conftitution. 
The Britifb conftitution has been preferved entire, 
by a people jealous of their prince, and refolote 
againft every encroacbment of regal power. 

There is another advantage of war, that ongjht 
not to be overlooked, though not capitat. It 
ferve$ to dfain the country of idlers, few of whom 
are innocent, and manynot a little mifchtevous« 
In the years J759 and.i76o,.when wewere at war' 
with France> , there wcre but twenty-nine crimi* 
nßh condeoined at the Old Bailey; In the years 
1770. and: J771, when we wcre at peace with all 
tht World,, the criminah condemned- there amount-^ 
ed to one:hundred and fifty-one. 

But, though I declare againft perpetual peace, 
perpetual war is ftill more my averfion. The 
condition pf |£urope was deplorable in the dark 
ages, wh^n vaflals aftumed the privilege of waging 
war withqut confent of the fovereign. Deadly 
feuds prevailed univerfally, and threatened diflb- 
lutipn of all govcrnment : The human ' race never 
were ia a more woful condition. Bütanarchy never 
fatt^, foQp. or Jäte, to redify itfelf, which efiemi- 

nacy 
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nacy produced by long peace never does. Re« 
veoge and cruelty, it is troe, are the fruits of war : 
but fo are likewife firmnefs of mind, and undaunt* 
ed courage ; which are exerted with better will ift 
behalf of virtue than of revenge. The crufades 
were what firft gave a turn to the fierce manners 
of our anceftors. A religious enterprife, uniting 
numbers formerly at variance, enlarged the fphere 
of focial affedlion, and fweetened the manners of 
Chriftians to one another. Thefe crufades filled 
Europe with heroes, who, at home, were ready for 
any new enterprife that promifed laureis. Moved 
with the horror of deadly feuds^ they joined in 
bonds of chivalry for fuccouring the diftrefled, for 
redreffing wrongs, and for proteding widows and 
orphans. Such heroifm inflamed every one who 
was fond of glory and warlike atchievements : 
chivalry was relühed by men of birth ; and even 
kings were proud to be of the order. An inftitu- 
tion, blending together valour, religion, and gal- 
lantry, was wonderfully agreeable to a martial 
people ; and humanity and gentlenefs could not 
but prevail in a fociety, whofe profeifion it was to 
fuccour every perfon in diftrefs. As glory and ho- 
nour were the only wiflied-fot recompence, chi- 
valry was efteemed the fchool of honour, of truth, 
and of fidelity. Thus, truth without difguife, and 
a fcrupulous adherence to promifes, became the 
diitinguiÜiing virtues of a gentleman. It is tnie, 
that the enthufiafm of proteding widows and or- 
phans, 
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phanSy degenerated fometimes into extravagance ; 
witnefs knights who wandered about in queft of 
adventures. But it would be unfair to condemn 
the whole order, becaufe a few of thcir number 
were extravagant. The true fpirit of chivalry 
produced a fignal reformation in the manners of 
Europe. To what other caufe can we fo juftly 
afcribe the point of honour, and that humanity in 
war, which chara&erize modern manners * ? Are 
peace, luxury, aild felfifhnefsy capable of producing 
fuch efFedts ? 

That man (hould be the only animal that makes 
war upon bis own kind, raay appear dränge and 
unaccountable« Did men liften to cool reafon^ 
they never would make war. Hear the celebrated 
Roufleau on that fubjedl. " Un prince, qui pour 
reculer Tes frontiers, perd autant de fes anciens 
fujets qu'il en acquiert de nouveaux, s' afToi- 
** blit en s' agrandiflant ; parce qu'avec un plus 
'' grand efpace ä defendre, 11 n^a pas plus de d6- 
** fenfeurs. Or on ne peut ignorer, que par la 
** maniöre dont la guerre fe fait aujourd'hui, la 
♦* moindre d6population qu'elle produit eft cellc 
<* qui fe fait dans les arm^es : c'eft bien-lä la perte 
** apparente et fenfible : mais il s'en fait en m8me 
** tems dans tout l'etathme plus grave et plus ir^ 
** reparable que celle des hommes qui meurent, 
** par ceux qui ne naiflent pas, par Taugraentation 
<^ des imp6ts, par l'interruption du commerce, par 

" la 

» Pr Robertfon^s Hiftoxy of the Emperor Charles V* 
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^ la d6(ertion des campagnes, par Pabandon de 
tf( ragcicilltuce; ce mal qu'on n'appar9oit point 
^< d*abord, fe fait feotir cruellement dans la fuite : 
** et cVft alors qu'on eft £tonn6 d'etre fi foihle^ 
'' pour s^^tre rendu fi puiflaot. Ce qui rend en- 
core les cooquetes moins iot6reflantes, c*eft qu*oQ 
(ait mainteoant par qoels moyeiis on peut doo- 
** bler et trifder fa puiflance^ non feulement fans 
** ^tendre foD territoire, mais quelquefois en le 
*' reilerranty comme fit tris fagement TEmpereur 
'' Adrien. On fait que ce fönt les hommes feuls 
^ qui fönt la force des Rois ; et c*eft une propofi* 
«* tion qui d^coule de ce que je viens de dire, que 
'' de deux ^tats qui nouriflent le m6me nombre 
** d'habitanSy celui qui occupe une moindre 6ten* 
*' due de terre, eft r6ellement le plus puiflant« 
** C'eft donc par de bonnes loiz, par une fage 
'* poIice, par de graodes vues ^conotniques, qu'un 
«' fouTcrain judicieux eft sür d'augmenter fes for- 
** ces, fans rien donner au hazard *•" But war is ne* 

ceffary 

* <* A prince» who in extending bis territories fuftains die 
<* lots of as many of bis old fnbjeds as be acqaires new, 
'< weakens in fa& his power wbtle be aims at ftrengtbening 
** it: be increafes tbe territory to be defended» wbile tbe 
^ number of defenders is not increafed. Who does not know» 
** tbat in tbe modern manner of making war^ tbe greateft de- 
^ population is not from tbe bavock made in tbe armies i 
^ Tbat indeed is tbe obvious and apparent deftmdion ; bat 
^ diere is, at tbe fame time, in tbe ftate a lofs mucb more &• 
** Tcre and irreparable ; not tbat tboaianda are cut ofiF, bat 

** tbat 
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ceflary for man, being a fchool for improving cvery 
manly virtue ; and Providence renders kings blind 
to their true intereft, in order that war may fome- 
times take place. To rcly upon Providence in thc 
governracnt of this world, is the wifdom of man. 

Upon tbe whole, perpetual war is bad, becaufe 
it converts men into beafts of prcy: perpetual 
peace is worfe, becaufe it converts men into beafts 
pf bürden. To.preyent fuch woful degeneracy ön 
botb handis, war and peace alternately are ithe on- 
ly effe^äual means ; and thefe means are adopted 
by ProvidencfB. 

SKETCH 

** that thoufands are not born : population is wounded by the 
^* increafe of taxes, hj the interruption of commerce, by the 
'< d^ertion of the country, and by the ftagnation of agrkuU 
'* ture : the misfortune vrhich is overlooked at firft, is feverCü 
** ly feit in the event ; and it is then that we are aftonifhed Ca 
** find we have been growing weak, while increafmg our 
^* power. What rei;ideirs every new conqueft ftill the lefs va- 
** luable, is the confideration of the poflibility of doubling ai>d 
•* tripUng a nation's power, without extending its territory, 
** nay, even by diminiihing it. The Emperer Adrian knew 
** this, and wifely pra,^fed it. The numbers of the dilj^di 
** are the ftrength of the prince ; and a confequenc« pf wj^gf; 
** I have faid is' this propofition, That of tWQ ftates equal It^ 
*' the number of inhabitants, that is in reality the nu)re power- 
'^ ful which occupies the fmaller territory. It is by good 
'< laws, by a falutacy police, and great economical fchemes« 
if that a wife faveieign gains a füre augsneatation of ftrepgtbi 
^^ l?ll!|om uafiii^ tü¥^ tj^i^g \Q t^(^ fert^Qi^ of hii tfzm." 
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RISE ANB FALL OF PATRIOTISM. 



THE members of a tribe in tbeir original fiate 
of hunting and fiflung, being litde united 
but by a common language, have no notion of a 
patria; and fcarce any notion of fociety, unlefs 
when they join in an expedition hgainft an enemy, 
or againft wild beafts. The ihepherd-ftate, where 
flocks and herds are poflefled in common» gives a 
clear notion of a common intereft ; but ftiirnone 
of a patria. The fenfe of a patria begins to mi- 
fold itfelf, when a people leave off wandering, to 
fettle upon a territory that they call their own. 
Agriculture conne<Sls them together ; and govem- 
ment ftill more : they become fellow-citizens ; and 
the territory is termed the patria of every perfon 
bom in it. It is fo ordered by Frovidence, that a 
man's country and bis countrymen, are to him in 
conjunölion an objeä of a peculiar affedlion, term- 
ed amor patria, or patriotifm; an affedtion that 
rifes high among a people intimately connected by 
regulär government, by hufbandry, by commerce, 
and. by a common intereft: '* Cari funt parentes, 
•* cari liberii propinqui, familiäres 5 fed omnes 

^* oomium 
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** omnium caritates patria üiia coniplexa efl: :• pro 
" qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere* ?" 

In a man of a folitary difpofition who avoids fo- 
ciety; patriotifm cannot abound. Kt may t)oflibly 
have no hatred to bis countrymen ; but, were he 
defirous to fee them happy, he wöuld live among 
them, and put himfelf in the way öf doing good. 

The affedlion a man has for the place where he 
Was bred, ought to be diftinguifhed from patrio- 
tifm, being a paflion far inferior, and chiefly vifible 
in the low people. A ruftic has few ideas but of 
external fenfe : bis hut, his wife, bis children, the 
hüls, trees, and rivulets around him, compofe the 
ti'ain of his ideas. Remove him from thefe objedts, 
and he finds a difmal vacuity in his mind. Hiftory, 
poetry, and other fubjedls of literature, have no 
relation to time nor place* Hörace is relifhed in ä 
foreign country-as at home: the pleafures of con- 
verfation depend on perfons, not on place. 

Social paffions and afFeftions, befide being müch 
more agreeable than felfifh, are thofe only which 
command our efteem f. Patriotifm ftands at the 
head of focial affedllons ; and ftands fo high in our 
efteem, that no adlions but what proceed from it 
are termed grand or heroic. When that aftedlion 
appears fo agreeable in contemplation, liow glow- 
VoL. II. I ing, 

* " Our parents are dear to us j fo are our children, our 
*' relations, and our friends : all thefe out country compre- 
^* hends ; and fliall we fear to die for Our country ?'** 

t Elements of Criticifxni vol. i. p* 113. edit. 5. 
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ing, how elevatingy muft it be in thofe whom it 
infpires ! Like vigorous health, it beats conftantly 
with an equal pulfe : like the veftal fire, it never 
is extinguiihed. No fource of enjoyment is more 
plentiful than patriotifin, where it is the ruling 
paQUon : it triumphs over every felfifli motive^ and 
is a firm fupport to every virtue. In faft, where- 
ever it prerails, the morals of the people are found 
to be pure and corredl *. 

' Thefe are illuftrious ei&ds of patriotifm with 
refpedt to private happinefs and virtue ; and yet 
its eSeäs with refpedt to the public are ftill more 
illuftrious. A nation in no other period of its pro- 
grefs is fo flourifhing, as when patriotifm is the 
ruling paffion of every member : during that pe- 
riod, it is invincible, Atheneus remarks, that the 
Athenians were the only people in the world, who, 
though clothed in purple, put formidable armies 
to flight at Marathon, Salamine, and Platea. But 
at that period patriotifm was their ruling paffion ; 

and 

* I know of bnt one bad e£Feü of patriotiiin, that it is apt 
to infpire too great partiality for our coimtryinen ; excufable 
in the Tulgar, but nnbecoming in men of rank and figore«- 
The Duke de Montmorenci, after a Yi^orj, treated bis prüb- 
ners with great humanity. He yielded bis bed to Don Martin 
of Arragon, fent bis furgeon to drefs bis wounds, and vifited 
bim daily. That Lord, amazed at fo great humanity, (kid 
one day to the Duke, '' Sir, were you a.Spaniard, you would 
** be the greateft man in the uuiyerie.'' It grieves me to 
bear it objeded to the EnglUh, that they have too much of the 
Spaniard in their fentiments« 
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and fuccefs attenddd tHetn in erery undertaking. 
Where patriotifm rules, men petförm wondfeiii, 
whatever garb they wear. The fall of Saguntum 
is a grand fcene ; a people exerting the utmofl 
powers of nature, in defence of their country. 
The city was indeed deftroyed ; but the Citizens 
were not fubdued. The laft effort of the remain- 
ing hetoes was, to burn themfelves with tlieir 
wives and children in one great funeral pile, Nu- 
mantia affords a fcene no lefs grand. The Citizens, 
fuch as were able to bear arnis, did not exceed 
8000 ; and yet braved all the eflforts of 60,000 
difciplined foldiers, commanded by Scipio Nafica. 
So high was their chatadler foT Intrepidity, that 
evcn when büt a few of them were left alive, the 
Romans dürft not attempt to ftorm the town. And[ 
they ftood firm, tili, fubdued by famine, they Were 
no longer able to crawl. While the Portuguefe 
were eminent for patriotifm, Lopez Carafco, one 
of their fea-captains, in a fingle Ihip with but forty 
men, feil in among the King of Achin 's fleet of 
twenty gallies, as many junks, and a multitude of 
fmall veffels, Refolute to perifli rather than yield, 
he maintained the fight for three days, tili his Ihip 
was pierced through and through with cannon- 
Ihot, and not a iingle man left unwounded. And 
yet, after all, the King's fleet found it convenient 
to fheer oflf. 

Patriotifm at the fame time is the great bulwark 
iBf civil liberty ; equally abhorrent of defpotifm on 

1 2 the 
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the one band, and of Itcentioufnefs on the other. 
Whilc the defpotic government of the Tudor fa- 
mily fubfifted, the Englifh were too much depref- 

L 

fed to have any afFedtion for their country. But 
when manufadures and commerce began to flou- 
rifh hl the latter end of Elizabeth's r^lgn^ a na- 
tional fpirit broke forth, and patriotifm made fome 
figure. That change of difpofition was perhaps 
the chief caufe, though not the moft vifible, of the 
national ftruggles for liberty, which were frequent 
during the government of the Stuart family, and 
which ended in a free government at the Revolu- 
tion. 

Patriotifm is too much cramped in a very fmall 
ftate, and too much relaxed in an extenfive mo- 
narchy. But that topic has already been difcuiled 
in the firft iketch of this book. 

Patriotifm is inflamed by a ftruggle for liberty, 
by a civil war, by refifting a potent invader, or by 
any ii\cident. that forcibly draws the members of 
a ftate into ilrid union for the common intereft. 
The refolute oppofition of the Dutch to Philip II. 
of Spain, in the caufe of liberty, is an illuftrious in- 
ilance of the patriotic fpirit rifing to a degree of 
enthufiafm. Patriotifm, roufed among the Corfi- 
cans by the opprelfion of the Genoefe, exerted it- 
felf upon every proper objed. Even during the 
heat of the war, they ereded an univerfity for arts 
and fciences, a natipnal bank, and a national li- 
brary ; improvements that would not have been 

thought 
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thought of in their torpid ftatc. Alas ! they have 
fallen a vidim to thirft of power, not to fuperior 
valour. Had Providence favoured them with fuc- 
cefs, their figure would have been confiderable in 
peace a» in war *. 

But violent commotions cannot be perpetual: 
one party prevails, and profperity foUows. What 
effedt may this have on patriotifm ? I anfwer, that 
nothing is more animating than fuccefs after a vio- 
lent ftruggle: a nation in that ftate refembles a 
comet, which, in paffing near the Tun, has been 
much heated, and eontinues fuU.of motion, Pa- 
triotifm made a capital figure among the Athe- 
nians, when they became a free people, after ex- 
pelling the tyrant Pififtratus. Every man exerted 
himfelf for his country : every man endeavoured 
to excel thofe who went before him : and hence a 
fi/Iiltiades, an Ariftides, a Themiftocles, names that 

1 3 for 

♦ The elevation of fentiment that a ftruggle for liberty in- 
fpires, is confpicuous in the following incident. A Corfican 
being condemned to die for an atrocious crime, his nephew 
with deep concem addrefled Paoli in the following terms: 
** Sir, if you pardon my uncle> his relations will give to the 
«« ftate a thouiand zechins, befide furnilhlng fifty foldiers du- 
** ring the ftege of Furiali. Let him be banifhed, and he 
** ftall never retum.** Paoli, knowing the virtue of the young 
man, faid, ** You are acquainted with the circumftances of 
** that cafe : I will confent to a pardon, if you can fay as an 
** honeft man» that it will be juft or honourable for Corfica.'* 
The young man, hiding his face, burft into tears» faying, '* l 
•• would not havÄhc bonour of our country fold for a thou- 
*^ fand zechins/* 
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for ^ver will figure in tke annals of time. Wbile 
t)ie Roman republic was confined within narrow 
bayiidsy aufterity of mannersi gnd difinterefted love 
to their country, formed the national charader, 
The elevation of the Patricians above thc . Plebei- 
ans, a fource of endlefs difcord, was at laft reme- 
died by placing all the Citizens on a level. This 
fignal revolution-excited an animating emulation 
between the Patricians and Plebeians : the former, 
by heroic adions, labouring to maintain their fu- 
periority ; the latter ftraining every nerve to equal 
them : the republic never at any other period pro- 
duced fo great men in the art of war. 

It has been often remarked, that a nation is ne« 

ver fo great as after a civil war. The good of th^ 

ilate is commonly the objed ; and patriotifm is the 

ruling paifion of both fides, though not always well 

direded« The good of the ftate was not the objeä 

in the civil wars of Rome ^ and inilead of advan« 

cing patriotifm, they annihilated the fmall portion 

that remained of it. Power and riches were the 

objeds, which the grandees were violently bent to 

VLcqmte per fas Mut nefas^ without the leaft regard 

to the public. Every Joint of the Commonwealth 

was relaxed, when the powerful became greedy of 

more power ; and it was fhaken to pieces by con« 

tinual ftruggles among the powerful. Patriotifm 

vanilhed with the commonwealth : power and 

riches became the fole objeds of porfuit ; and witti 

^hcfc every man tempte4 and was tempted : cor- 

luption 
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ruption of cvery fort fpread widc, and venality 
above all« How depraved muft the morals of Rome 
have been, when Cicero, efteeipied its greateft pa- 
triot, lequefted Lucceius to write bis hifbory, and 
to fet bis condudt in the moft advantageous ligbt, 
without regard to trutb. " I will venture," fays 
he, " to entrcat you, not to confine yourfelf to tbe 
" ftricl laws of hiftory ; but to give a latitude to 
" your encomiums, greater poflibly tban you think 
" my adlions deferve, Let me bope you will not 
" rejecä tbe generous partiality of friendftiip ; but 
" give fomewhat more to affediion tban to rigorous 
" trutb*." Yet this was the fame Cicero who 
wrote an excellent book of morals. So little con- 
medion is therein fome men between tbe beart and 
the head. 

The tyranny exercifed by the Archdukes of 
Auftria upon their fubjeds of Switzerland, united 
all the Cantons in a common caufe for liberty and 
independence, and infpired every individual with 
an uncommon degree of patriotifm. They fuc- 
ceeded, and became the mofl warlike nation in 
Europe. Every prince was fond to have numbers 
of them in bis pay ; and the barrennefs of their 
foil induced them to bire out their troops for gain. 
Avance crept in among them, and became the ru- 
ling paffion* Guicchardin, who wrote bis hiftory 
of Italy tbe beginning of the fixteenth Century, re- 
ports of that nation, that formerly famous for va- 

1 4 lour 

» Cicero's Icttcrsi b. i. lettcr ao» 
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lour and military reputation, they had in bis time 
lofl: all defire of glory and zeal for their country, 
and had become infatiably covetous, ev^n fo far as 
to raife the dem and for hiring their troops to the 
utmoft that could be procured, From the time of 
our author the reputation of their troops gradually 
declined ; and at prefent there is not a nation in 
Europe but can cope with them. 

There is great intricacy in human aöions : 
though men are indebted to emulation for their 
heroic adions, yet fuch adions never fail to fup- 
prefs emulation in thofe who foUow. An obferVa- 
tion is made above*, that a perfon of fuperior 
genius who damps emulation in others, is a fatal 
obftruöion to the progrefs of an art : witnefs the 
celebrated Newton, to whom the decay of mathe* 
matical knowledge in Britain is juftly attributed. 
The qbfervation holds equally with refped to ac- 
tion. Thofe adions only that flow from patriotifm 
are deemed grand and heroic ; and fuch adiohs, 
above all others» roufe a national fpirit. But be-^ 
wäre of a Newton in heroifm : inftead of e&citing 
lemulatioq, he will damp it : defpair to equal the 
great men who are the admiration of all men, puts 
an end to emulation. After the illuftrious atchieve-? 
ments of Miltiades, and after the eminent patriot- 
ifm of Ariftides, we hear no more in Greece of 
emulation or of patriotifm. Pericles was a man 
of partSy but be facrificed Athens to bis ambitioUf 

The 
, f Book I. Sketch 5^fl\ 
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The Athenians funk lower and lower under tho 
Archons, who had neither parts nor patriotifm ; 
and were reduced at laft to flavery, firft by thc Ma- 
cedonians, and next by the Romans. The Romans 
run the fame courfe, from the higheft exertions of 
patriotic emulation, down to the moft abje6): feU 
fifhnefs and effeminacy. 

And this leads to other caufes that extinguifh 
patriotifm, or relax it. Faftious diforders in a 
ftate never fail to relax it ; for there the Citizen is 
loft, and every perfon is beheld in the narrow view 
of a friend or an enemy. In the contefts between 
the Patricians and Plebeians of Rome, the public 
was totally difregarded : the Plebeians could have. 
uo heart-affedlion for a country where they were 
opprefled ; and the Patricians might be fond of 
their own order, but they could not fincerely löve 
their country, while they were enemies to the bulk 
pf their countrymeft. Patriotifm did not fliine 
forth in Rome, tili all equälly became Citizens. 
Between the union of the two crowns of England 
and Scotland and that of tbe kingdoms, Scotland 
was greatly dcpreffed : it was governed by a foreign 
king; the nobility, tyrants, and the low people, 
poor and difpirited. There was no patriotifm 
among the former ; and as little among the latter. 
Hence it appears, that the oppofition in Scotland 
to the union of the two kingdoms, was abfurdly 
impolitic. The oppofition ought to have been 
l^gaipft the union of the two crowns, in order to 

prevent 
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prevent the goverameüt of a foreign prince. Af- 
ter being reduced to dependence oa anotherna- 
tion, the only remedy was to become one people 
hj. an Union of the kingdoms. 

To fupport patriotifm, it is neceflary that a 
people be in a train of profperity : when a nation 
becomes ftationary, patriotifm fubfides. The an- 
cient Romans upon a fmall foundation ereded a 
great empire ; fo great indeed, that it feil to pieces 
by its unwieldinefs. But the pluraltty of nations, 
whether from their fituation, from the temper o€ 
their people, or from the nature of their govem« 
ment, are confined within narrower limits; be- 
yond which their utmoft exertions ayail little» 
unlefs they happen to be extraordinary favouritea 
of fortune. When a nation becomes thus ilation- 
ary, its pufhing genius is at an end : its plan is to 
prefervc, not to acquire : the members, even with* 
put any example of heroifm to damp emulation, 
are infe^ked with the languid tone of the ftate: 
patriotiftn fubfides ; and we hear no more of hold 
or heroic adions. The Venetians äre a pregnant 
inilance of the obfervation. Their trade with 
Aleppo and Alexandria did for centuries intro- 
duce into Europe the commodities of Syria, Egypt, 
Arabia, Perfia, and India« The eitles of Nurem- 
berg and Augfburg in particular, were fupplied 
from Venice with thefe comtnodities ; and b^ that 
traffic became populous and opulent. Venice, in 
a Word, was for centuries the capital trading town 

of 
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of Europe, and powerful above all its ncighbours, 
both at fea and land. A paflage to the £aft Indies . 
bj the Cape of Good Hope was indeed an ani- 
mating difcovery to the Portuguefe ; but it did \ 

not entitle them to exclude the Venetians« The 
greater diftance of Venice from the Cape, a trifle 
m itfelf, is more than balanced by its proximity. 
to Greece, Germany, Hungary^ Poland, and to the 
reft of Italy. >But the Portuguefe at that period 
were in the fpring of profperity ; and patriotifm 
envigorated them to make durable eftablifhments 
on the Indian coaft, overpowering every naüon in 
oppofition, The Venetians, on the contrary, be- 
ing a nation of merchants, and having been long 
fuccefsful in commerce, were become ftationary, 
and unqualified for bold adventures. Being cut 
out of their wonted commerce to India, and not 
having refolution to carry on commerce in a new 
Channel, they funk under the good fortune of their 
rivals, and abandoned the trade altogether. The 
Ruffians became a new people under Feter the 
Great, and are growing daily more and more 
powerful. The Turks, on the contrary, have been 
long in a declining ftate, and are at prefent a very 
degenerate people. Is it wonderful, that during 
the late war the Turks were no match for the Ruf- 
fians? 

No caufe hitherto mentioned hath fach influence 
i|i depreffing patriotifm, as inequaUty of rank and 
of riehes in an opulent monarchy« A continual 

influx 
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kiflux of wealth into the capital, generates (how, 
luxury, avarice, which are all felfiih vices ; and 
felfiflinefsy enflaving the mind, eradicates every 
fibre of patriotifm *. Afiatic luxury, flowing in- 
to Rome in a plentiful ftream, produced an uni« 
yerfal corruption of manners, and metamorphofed 
into voluptuoufnefs the warlike genius of that 
great city. The dominions of Rome were now 
too exteHfive for a republican govemment, and its 
generals too powerful to be difinterefted. Paflion 
for glory wore out of faflilon, as aufterity of man- 
»ers had done formcrly : power and riches were 
now the only objeäs of ambition : virtue feemed 
a farce ; honour, a chimera ; and fame, mere va- 
nity : every Roman, abandoning himfelf to ien- * 
fuality, flattered himfelf, that he, more wife than 
his forefathers, was purfuing the cunning road to 
happinefs. Corruption and venality became ge- 
neral, and maintained their ufurpation^in the pro- 
vince^'^as well as in the capital, without ever lofing 
a foot of ground. Pyrrhus attempted by prefents 
to corrupt the Roman fenators, but made not the 
flighteft impreffion, Deplorable was the change 
of manners in the days of Jugurtha : — " Pity it ' 
<* is," faid he, " that there fliould not be a man 
** fo opulent as to purchafe a people fo willing 

" to 

* France is not an exception. The French are vain öf 
their country, becaufe they are vain of themfelves. But fuch 
yanity muft be. diftinguifhed from patriotifm, which cox^ilM 
In IPTing our country indepeudent of ourfelves* 
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" to be fold/* Cicero, mentioning an oracle of 
Apollo that Sparta would never be deftroyed but 
by avarice, juftly obferves, That the predidlion 
holds in every nation as well as in Sparta. The 
Greek empire, funk in voluptuoufnefs without a 
remaining fpark of patriotifm, was no match fbr 
the Turks, enflamed with a new religion, that 
promifed paradife to thofe who (hould die fighting 
for their prophejt. How many nations, like thofe 
mentionedy illuftrious formerly for vigour of mind 
and love to their country, are now funk by con- 
temptible vices as jmuch below brutes as they 
ought to be elevated above them : brutes feldom 
deviate from the perfedion of their nature, men 
frequently. 

Succefsful commerce is npt more advantageous 
by the wealth and powei: it immediately beilows, 
than it is hurtful ultimately by' introducing luxu- 
ry and voluptuoufnefs, which eradicate patriotifm. 
In the capital of a great monarchy, the poifon of 
opulence is fudden ; becaufe opulence there is fel- 
dom acquired by reputable means : the poifon .of 
commercial opulence is flow, becaufe cpmmerce 
feldom enriches without induftry, fagacity, and 
fair dealing. But by whatever means acquired, 
opulence never fails foon or late to fmother pa- 
triotifm under fenf uality and felfiihnefs. We learn 
from Flutarch. and other writers, that the Athe- 
nians, who had long enjoyed the funihine of com- 
merce, were extremely corrupt in the days of 

Philip, 
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Philip, and of his fon Alexander. Even their 
Chief patriot and orator, a profefled champion föi^ 
independencCy was.not proof againft bribes. While 
Alexander was profecuting his conquefts in India, 
Harpalus, to whom his immenfe treafure was in- 
trufted, fled with the whole to Athens. Demoft- 
henes advifed his fellöw-citizens to expel him, 
that they might not ineur Alexander* s difpleafure. 
Among other things of value, there was the King'» 
cup of mafly gold, curioufly ettgraved. Demoft- 
henes, furveying if With a greedy eye^ aflced Har- 
palus what it weighed. Ta you, faid Harpalas 
fmiling, it fhall wei^h twenty talents; and that 
Tcry night he fent privatdy to Demofthenes twen^ 
ty talents with the cup. Demofthenes next day 
eame into the afibmbly with a oloth roUed about 
bis neck ;^ alkd his^ öpinion being dem^ded about 
Harpalu^ he made figns tliat he had loft his voice. 
The Cs^iaans, the Tarentines, and other Gree& 
colonies in the Iower parts of Italy, when invaded 
by the Romans^ were tko lefs degenerate than their 
bfethren in Greece w'hen invaded by Philip of 
Macedon ; the fame deprayati^a of manners, the 
fame luxury, the faifte paffion for feafts and fpec* 
tacles, the fame ifiteftine fadions, the fame indif- 
ference aböut their country, artd the fame con- 
tempt of its JaiiW. The Portuguefe, enflamed with 
la?e to theii^ ccuirtry, having difcovered a pafiage 
to the lödies hf the Gape of Good Hope, made 
great void importatit fettlemcnts in that very dif- 

tant 
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tant part of the globe ; and of their immenfe com- 
merce there is no parallel in any age or country, 
Prodigious riches in gold, precious ilones, fpices, 
perfumeSy drugs, and manufadtures, were annually 
imported into Lifbon from their fettlements on the 
coafts of Malabar and Coromandel, from the king« 
doms of Camboya, Decan, Malacca, Patana, Siam» 
China, &c. from the iflands of Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Moluccas, ^nd Japan : and to Lifbon 
all the nations in Europe reforted for thefe valu- 
able commodities. But the downfal of the Portu- 
guefe was no lefs rapid than their exaltation ; un- 
bounded power, and immenfe wealth, baving pro« 
duced a total corruption of manners. If fincere 
piety, exalted courage, and inde&tigable induftry, 
made the original adventurers more than men; 
indolence, fenfuality, and effeminacy, rendered 
their fucceflbrs lefs than women« Unhappy it 
was for them to be attacked at that critical time 
'by the Dütch, who, in defence of liberty againl^ 
the tyranny of Spain, were inflamed with love ta 
üieir country, as the Portuguefe had been former- 
ly *. The Dutch, originally from their iltuation, 

a> 

^ While patriotifm was the rulmg paffion of the Portu- 
guefe, their tllu(lriou& general, Don Alphoafb d'Albuquerque,. 
ca^ried all before hixn in the Indies. He adhered to die an« 
cient frogality of bis countrymen^ and, notwithftanding bis 
great power and wealth» remained uncorrupted* Tbough li- 
beral in praifing bis officers» be never preferred any who at- 
tempted to gatn bis favour by flattery. In private life he was 

of 
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a temperate and induftrious people, bdcame herocs 
in the caufe of liberty ; and patriotifm was their 
ruling paflion. Profperous commerce diffufed 
wealth through every corner ; and yet fuch was 
the inherent virtue of that people, that their pa- 
triotifm refifted very long the contagion of wealth. 
But, as appetite for riches increafes with their 
quantity, patriotifm funk in proportion, tili it was 
totally extinguifhed ; and now the Dutch never 
think of their country, unlefs' as fubfervient to 
private intereft. With refpefl: to the Dutch Eaft 
India Company in particUlar, it was indebted for 
its profperity to the fidelity and frugality of its 
fervants, and to the patriotifm of all. But thefe 
virtues were undermined, and at laft eradicated, 
by luxury, which Europeans feldom refift in a hot 
climate. People go from Europe in the fervioe öf 
the Company, bent beforehand to make their for- 
tune per fas aut nefas ; and their diftance from 
their mafters renders every check abortive. The 
Company, eaten up by its fervants, is rendered fo 
feeble, as to be incapable of maintaining its ground 
againft any extraordinary ftiock. A war of any 
continuance with the Indian potentates, or w^th 
the Englilh Company, would reduce it to bank- 
ruptcy. Is the Englifh Eaft Indiä Company in a 
much better condition ? Such is the rife and fall 

of 

of the ftrideft honour ; but, as juftice is little regarded be- 
tween nations, it was no obftru^ion to bis ambitious views of 
eauending the domixiions of PoitugaL 
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of patriotifm among the nations meotloned ^ and 
fach will be its rife and fall among all nations in 
like circumilances. 

It grieves nie, that the epidemic diftempers of ^ 
luxury and felfifhnefs are fpreading wide in Bri- 
tain. It is fruitlefs to dificmble» that profligate 
manners muft, in Britain» be a confequence of 
great opulence, as they have been in every other 
part of the globe. Our late diftradtions leave no 
Toom for a doubt. Liften to a man of figurct 
thoroughly acquainte4 with every machination 
for court-preferment. •* Very little attachment 
" is difcoverable in the body of our people to our 
•* excellent conftitution : no reverence for the cuf- 

toms nor for the opinions of our anceftors j no 

attachment but to private intereit, nor any leal 
•• but for felfilh gratifications» While party-di- 
" ftindions of Whig and Tory, high church and 
" low church, court and country, fubfifted, the 
" nation was indeed divided, but each fide held 
" an opinion, for which they would have baiard- 
" ed every thin^ ; for both aöted from principle : 
" if there were fome who fought to alter the con- 
" ftitution, there were many who would have 
" fpilt their blood to preferve it from violation : 
" Jf dirine heredrtary right had its partifans, there 
" were multitudes to ftand up for the fuperior 
" fandity of a title^ founded on an adl of parlia- 
** ment, and the confen^of a free people. But, 
** the abolition of party-names bath deftroyed all 

Vol. II. K " public 
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'* public principles. The power of the crown 
** was indeed never more vifibly extenfive over 
" the ^ great men of the nation ; but then thefe 
** men have loft their influence over the lower 
" Orders ; even Parliament has loft much of its 
" authority ; and the voice of the multitude is 
fet up againft the fenfe of the Legiflature: an 
impoveriflied and heavily burdened public, a 
** people luxurious and licentious, impatient of 
" rule, and defpifing all authority, government 
** relaxed in every finew, and a corrupt felfilh 
" fpirit pervading the whole (rt) *.'* It is a com- 
mon 

(fl) The Honourablc George Gtenville/ 

* Philip of Macedon, aprince of great ambiuon, had un- 
happily for his neighbours great power aud great talents to 
put his defigns in execution, During the whole courfe of his 
reign, it was his favourite objedt to bring the Greek ftates 
under fubjedio'n, particularly that of Athens, which he the 
mofl dreaded. Athens was in a perilous fltuation, (landing 
on the very brink of ruin ; and yet, at that very time, a num- 
ber of its Citizens, men of rank, were fa infenfible to the dif- 
trelTes of their country, as to form thcmfelyes into a club, for 
feading, drinking, gaming, and for cvery fort of fenfual plea- 
fure. It was made a rule, that nothing ought to difturb the 
mirth or jollity of the fociety. They faw, with indifference» 
their countrymen arming for battle ; and, with the fame in- 
drflFerence, they heard every day of the death or captivity of 
their fellow-citizens. Did there ever exift fuch wretches in 
human fhape ?. Reader, fpare thy itidignation, to vent it on 
wretches ftill more deteftable. They are at band : they are 
'm fight. Behold men, who term themfelves Britons^ fo. 

menting 
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mon obfervation» that, when the belly is füll, the 
mind is at eafe. That obfervation, it would ap- 
pear, holds not in London ; for never, in any other 
place, did riot and licentioufnefs rife to fuch a 
height, without a caufe, and without even a plau- 
fible pretext •. 

It is deplorable that, in Englifh public fchools, 
patriotifm makes no branch of education : young 
men, on the contrary, are trained up to felfifhnefs» 
Keep what you get^ and get wbat you catiy is a lef- 
fon that boys learn early at Weftminfter, Win- 
cheller, and Eaton ; and it is the leflbn that per- 
haps takes the fafteft hold of them. Students put 
themfelyes in the way of receiving vails from ftran- 
gers ; and that dirty pradlice continues, though 
far more poifonous to manners than the giving vails 

K 2 to 

menting a dangerous rebelllon in our colonies» and facrificing 
their native country to a feverifli defire of power and opulence. 
How Tirtuous» in comparifon, the Athenian club ! but reader« 
banifh fuch wretches irom iby thoughts ; they will four thy 
temper. Deliver them over to felf-condemnation : if they 
havc any confcience left, the punifhment will be fever e. Wifh 
them repentance. Extend that wiflx to the arch traitor, now 
«n death-bed, tom to pieces with bodily difeafes, and ftill 
more with thofe of the mind. 

Lord C if thou think'ft on hcaven's blifs, 

Hold up thy handy make fignal of thy hope.~« 
He dies, and makes no fign 1 

(Thh was compofed Auguß 1775,^ ' 

♦ This.was compofed in the year 1770. 
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to menktl fetvants, which the nation h now aflia-« 
med of. The Eaton fcholars are at times fent to 
the highway to rob paflengers. The ftrong, with- 
out control, tyrannize orcr the weak, fubjeäing 
them to evety fervile office, wiping fhoes not ex- 
cepted. They are permitted to trick and deceive one 
another ; and the fineft fellow is he who is the 
Äioft artfül. Friendihip faideed is cultivated, but 
fuch as we find among robbers : a boy would be 
run down, if he had no aflbciate. I do not fay^ 
and am far from thinking, that fiich manners are 
inculcated by the mafters ; but I fay, and am forry 
to fay, that notbing is done to prev6nt or cörredt 
them. 

When a natioti, fcrrmerly wariike and public fpi- 
rited, is deprefied by luxury and felfifhnefs, doth 
nature afTord no means for reftoring it to its for- 
mer ftate ? The Emperor Hadrian declared the 
Greeks a free people } not doubting, but that a 
change fo animating, would reftore the fine arts 
to their priftine luftre. — ^A vain attempt : for the 
genius of the Greeks vanifhed with thehr patrio- 
tifm ; and libetty to them was no bleffing. With 
refpeft to the Portuguefe, the decay of their power 
and of their commerce, hath reduced them to a 
much lower ftate, than when they rofe as it were 
out of nothing. At that time they were poor, but 
innocent : at prefent they are poor, but corrupted 
with many vices. Their pride, in particular, fwells 
as high as when mafters of the Indies. The foUow- 

Jng 
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ing ridiculous inflance is a pregnant proof : fhoes 
and flockings are prohibited to their Indian fubjeds; 
though many of them would pay handfomdy for 
the privilege* Thcre is one obvious meafure for 
rcviving the Portuguefe trade in India : but they 
have not fo much vigour of mind rjsmaining, as 
even to think of it. They ftill poflefs, in that 
countiy, the town and territory of Goa, the town 
and territory of Diu, with fome other ports, all 
admirably fituated for trade. What ftands in the 
way but indolence merely, againft deqlaring the 
places mentioned free ports, with liberty of oon- 
fcietice to traders of whatevcr religion ? Free tra- 
ders flocking there, under protection of the Portu- 
guefe, would undermine the Dutoh and Englifh 
compani^s, which cannot trade upon an equal foot- 
ing with private merchants ( and by that means 
the Portuguefe trade might again flourifh. But 
that people are not yet brought fo low, as to be 
compelled to change their manners, though redu- 
ced to depend on their neighbours even for com- 
mon neceffaries : the gold and diamonds of Brazil, 
are a plague that corrupts all. Spain ^i\d Portu- 
gal afFord inftrudive political leffons : the latter 
has been ruined by opulente j the former, as will 
be feen afterwardt by taxes no lefs impolitic than 
oppreffiv?. To enable thefe nations to recom- 
mence thejr former courfe, or any nation Jn the 
fame condition, I can difcover no means bi^t pipch- 
ing poverty. Commerce atnd manufadures taking 

K 3 wing, 
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wing, may leave a country in a very diftrefied 
condition : but a people may be very diftrefled, and 
yet very vitious ; for viccs generated by opulence 
are not foon eradicated. And, though other vices 
ihould at laft vaniih with the temptations that pro- 
niGted them, indölence and pufiilanimity will re- 
main for ever, unlefs by fome po^erful caufe the 
oppofite virtues be introduced. A very poor man, 
however indolent, will be tempted, for bread, to 
exert fome adtivity ; and he may be trained grar 
dually from lefs to more by the fame means. Ac<r 
tivity, at the fame time, produces bodily ilrength ; 
which will reftore courage and boldnefs. By fach 
means a nation may be put in motion with the fame 
advantages it had originally ; and its fecond pro- 
grefs may prove as fuccefsful as the firft. Thus 
nations go round in a circle : the firft part of the 
progrefs is verified in a thoufand inftances ; but 
the World has not fubfifted long enough to ^fford 
^ny clear inftance of the other *• 

I 

* The following letter I had from a gendeman, whö, though 
at Lifbon for the fake of health» negleds no opportunity to in- 
creafe hi$ ftock of knowledge. ** NotUng bat ocular demon- 
'* ftration could have ^onyinced me that the human fpecie« 
<* may be depraved to the degree that is exemplified in this 
** coontry. Whcther with regard to politicsy morals, arts, or 
•* focial intercourfe, it is equally defcÄive. In fliort, erccpt- 
*' ing the mere elementary benefits of earth and air, this 
^* country is in thp ioweft Rate. Will you believe that I 
^ feund not a fingle man who CQxdd inform nie of the price 
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I clofe this Sketch with two illuftrious examples 
#f patriotifm ; one ancient, one modern ; one 

K 4 among 

'* of land, very few who had any notion to what valae thc 
*' produ^ of their country cxtends, or of its colonies. No 
** one able to point out the means of reviving Portugal from 
** Its prefent defponding condition. With refpe<Et Co a gene* 
" ral plan of legiflation» there is none i unlefs the caprices of 
*^ an Ignorant defpot may be called fuch, or the projeds of a 
'* defigning minifter, conftantly endeavouring to deprefs the 
'* nobility, and to beggar the other otders of the ftate. This 
** the Marquis Poinbal has at length completed. He has left 
*< the crown pofleiled of a third part of the land-property, the 
*< church enjoying another third, the remainder left to an ia- 
** digent nobility and their vaflals. He has fubjeäed every 
** brauch of commerce to miniflerial emoluments, and fixed 
** judicial proceedings, both civil and criminal, on the üuc- 
*< tuating bafis of his own intereft or inclination. Take an 
** inftance of their law. A fmall proprietor haviug land ad- 
** joining to, or intermized with, the land bf a great proprie- 
'* tor, is obllged to feil his poffefllon, if the other wiflies to 
*< have it. In the cafe of feveral competitors to the fucceflion 
" of land, it is the endeavour of each to feize the poffeffioi?, 
*' well knowing that pofTeffion is commonly held the beft 
** title : and, at any rate, that there is no claim for rents du- 
" ring the time of litigation. All the com growing in Eftre- 
** madura mufl be fold ^t Liibon. A tenth of all fales, rents» 
^ wages, &c. goes to the King. Thefe inilances are» l think, 
** fufficient to give a notion of the prefent ftate of the king- 
'* dorn, and of the merits of Pombal, who has long had the 
'* reins in his hands as firft minifter, who may juftly boaft of 
'^ having freed bis countrymen from the dread of becoming 
'* more wretched than they are at prefent. It gave me fa. 
^< tisfadlion to find the dodrines of the Sketches finely illuftra« 
<< ted in the hiftory of this fingular kiugdom. I am/' &c. 
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among tfae wfaites, one among the blacks. Ariili- 
des the Athenian is famed above all the ancients 
for love to his country. Its fafety and honour 
were the only objeds of his ambition ; and his fig^ 
nal difintereftednefs made it the fame to him, whe* 
ther thefe ends were accomplilhed by himfelf, or 
by others, by his friends or his foes. One coiit 
fpicuous inftance occurred before the battle of Mar 
^athoii. Of the ten gienerals cbofen to command 
the Athenian anny, he was one : but, fenfible that 
a divided command is fubjeded to manifold incon« 
venienceSy he exerted all his influence for Miltia- 
des ;' and, at the fame time, zealoufly fupported a 
propofal of Miltiades to meet the Ferfi^ns in the 
field, His difintereftednefs was ftill jnore ponfpi- 
cuous with regard to Themiftocles, his bitter ene- 
my. Sufpending ^11 enmity, he cordially agreed 
with him in every Operation of the war j aflifting 
him with his couhfel and credit, and yet fuffering 
hiip to engrofs all the honour. In peace he was 
the fame,* yielding to Themiftocles ^n the adniini- 
ilration of goveirnment, and cont^ntjng himfelf 
with a Albordinate place. In the fenate, and in th^ 
aflembly of the people, he made many propofals in 
a borrowed name, to prevent envy and oppofition. 
He retired from public bufinefs at the latter part 
pf his life, paffing his time in training young men 
for ferving the ftate, inftilling into them principles 
of honour and virtue, and infpiring them with love 
to their country. His death unfolded a fignal proof 
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bf the contempt he had for riches : he who had 
been treafurer of Greecc during the lavifhment of 
war, did not leave money fufficient to defray the 
expence of his funerals : a Britifh commii&ry, in 
like circumflancesy acquires the riches of Croefus. 

The feene of the other exaraple is Fouli, a Ne- 
gro kiflgdom in Africa. Such regard is paid there 
to royal blood, that no man can fucceed to the 
crown, but who is conneöed with the firft mo- 
narch, by an unioterrupted chain of females : a 
cpnneAion by males wonld give no fecurity, as the 
women of that country are prone to gallantry. In 
the laft Century, the Prince of Sambaboa, the 
King* 8 nephew by his fifter, was invefted with the 
dignity of Kamalingo, a dignity appropriated to 
the prefurtiptive hein A liberal and generous 
mind^ with undaunted courage, rivetted him in 
the afifedlions of the nobility and people. They 
rejoiced in the expcdlation of having him for their 
King. But their expe£tation was blafted. The 
King, fond of his children, ventured a hold mea^ 
füre which was, ,to inveft his eldeft fon with the 
dignity of Kamalingo, and to declare him heir to 
the crowi}. Though the Prince of Sambaboa had 
for him the laws of the kingdom, and the hearts 
of the people, yet he retired in filence to avoid a 
civil war. He could not, howevec, prevent men 
pf rank from flocking to him ; which, being inter- 
preted a rebellion, the King raifed an army, vow- 
ing to put thcni all to the fword. *A3 the Kingf 

^dvanccd, 
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advanced, the Prince retired, refol viog not to draw 
bis fword againft an uncle^ whom he was accuf- 
tomed to call father. But, finding that the com- 
mand of the army was befiowed on his rival, he 
inade ready for battle. The Prince obtained a 
complete vidory: but his heart was not elated. 
The horrors of a civil war ftared him in the face : 
he bid farewell to his friends, difmifled his army^ 
and retired into a ndghbouring kingdom ; relying 
on the affeötions of the people to be placed on the 
throne after his uncle's death. During baniih- 
ment, which continued thirty tedioos years, fre^ 
quent attempts upon his life put his teniper to a 
fevere trial ; for, while he exifted, the King had 
no hopes that his fon would reign in peace. He 
had the fortitude to furmount every trial ; when, 
in the year 1702, beginning to yield to age and 
misfortuneSy his uncle died. His coufin was de- 
pofed ; and he was call^d, by the unanimous voice 
of the nobles, to reign over a peoplq who adored 
Jbiinu 
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SKETCH VIII. 



FINANC£S. 



PREFACE. 

JN tbe foUowingßigbt Effay^ intended for novices 
onlyy it fatisfies my ambition^ to rival certain 
pains'taking autborSy wbo teacb bißory in tbe per- 
fpicuous mode of queflion and an/wer. Among nO'- 
viceSf it would be unpardonable to rank fucb of my 
fellow-citizens as are ambitious of a feat in Par- 
liament ; many of wbom facrifice tbe inberitance of 
tbeir anceßors^ for an opportunity to exert tbeir pa^ 
triotiftn in tbat auguß ajfembly. Canfucb afacri-- 
fice perniit me to doubt of tbeir being adepts in tbe 
myfleries of government^ and oftaxes in particular P 
tbey ougbt at leaß to be initiated in tbefe myßeries. 

It is of importance, tbat taxes, and tbeir effeHs^ 
be underßoodf not only by tbe members of our Par-^ 
Uamenty but by tbeir eleäiors : a reprefentative will 
not readily votefor a deßruSlive tax, wben be can-- 
not bope to difguife bis condudi. Ttbe intention of 
tie prefent ßtetcb y is to unfold tbe principles upon 
%vbicb taxes ougbt to be founded^ and to point out 

wbät 
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wbat are heneficial^ wbat noxious. I have endea- 
voured to introduce fome ligbt into afubjea involved 
in Egyptian darknefs ; and if tbat end be obtained, 
Ißall die in tbe faitb tbat 1 bave not been an un^ 
profitable fervant to my country. 



FINANCES. 

THIS fubjeft confifts of many parts not a littlö 
intricate. A proper diftribution will tend 
to perfpicuity ; and I think it may bc fitly divi- 
ded into the foUowing fe&ions* ift, General Con- 
fid^rations on Taxes« ^d, Power of impofing 
Taxes. 3d, DifFercnt Sorts of Taxcs, with their 
Advantages and Difadvantages. 4th9 Manner of 
levying Taxes. 5th, Rules to be obferved in tax- 
ing. 6th, Taxes examined with refped); to their 
effe£i:s. yth Taxes for advancing Induftry an4 
Commerce. 



SECT. I. 

General Confideratlons on Ttaxes. 

AS opulence is not friendly to ftudy and know- 
ledge, the men beft qualified for being ge- 
nerals, admirals^^ judgcs, or miniftcrs of ftate, are 

feldom 
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feldom opulent ; and to niake fuch men fetve with- 
out pay, would be in effeft to cafe the rieh at the 
expence of the poor. With refpe£t to the milita-< 
ry branch in particular^ the bulk of thofe who 
compofe an army, if withdrawn from daily labour^ 
muft flarve, unlefs the public which they ferve af- 
ford them maintenance« A republican govern- 
ment, during peace^ may indeed be fupported at a 
very fmall Charge, among a temperate and patrio- 
tic people« In a monarchy, a public fund is indiC^ 
penfable, even during peace : and in war it is in- 
difpenfable^ whatever be the government. The 
Spartans carried all before them in Creece^ but 
were forced to quit their hold, having no fund for 
a ftanding army ; and the other Greek dates were 
obliged to confederate with the Athenians, who 
had a public fund, and who, after the Feriian war» 
became mafters at fea. A defed fo obvious in the 
Spartan government, did afiuredly not efcape Ly* 
curgus, the moft profound of all legiflators« Fore- 
feeing that conqucfl would be deftruAive to his 
eountrymen, his fole purpofe was to guard them 
from being conqoered ; which in Sparta required 
no public fund, as all the citixens were equal, and 
equally bound to defend themfelves and their 
country. A flate, it is true, without a public 
fund, is ill-qualified to oppofe a ftanding army, re- 
gularly difciplined, and regularly paid. But in 
political matters, experience is our only füre guide ; 
and the hiftory of nations, at that carly period, 

was 
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was too barren to aflford mftrudion. Lycurgus 
may well be excufed, confidering how little pro«- 
grefs political knowledge had made in a much 
later period. Charles VII. of France, was the firft 
in modern times who eftablifhed a fund for a ftand« 
ing army. Againft that dangerous innovation, the 
crown-vafials had no refource bat to Imitate their 
fovereign ; and yet, without even dreaming of a 
refource, they fuffered themfelyes to be under- 
mined, and at laft overtumed, by the King their 
fuperior. Thus, on the one band, a nation how- 
ever warlike, that has not a public fund, is no 
match for a llanding army enured to war : exten- 
five commerce, on the other band, enables a nation 
to fupport a ftanding army ; but by introducing 
luxury it eradicates manhood, and renders that 
army an unfit match for any poor and warlike in* 
vader. Hard may feem the fate of nations laid 
thus open to deftruftion from every quarter. All 
that can be faid is, that fuch viciffitudes feem to 
enter into the fcheme of Frovidence. 

The ftability of land fits it, above all other fub* 
jeifls, for a public patrimony. Butas crown-lands 
lie open to the rapacity of favourites, it becomes 
neceflary, when thefe are diffipated, to introduce 
taxes ; which have the foUowing properties, that 
they unite in one common intereft the fovereign 
and bis fubje&s, and that they can be augmented 
or diminilhed according to exigencies. 

The 
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The art of levying money hy taxes was of little 
underftood in the fixteenth Century, that after the 
famous battle of Pavia, in which the French King 
was made prifoner, Charles V. was obliged to dif- 
band his vidorious army, though confifting but 
of 24,000 men, becaufe he had not the art to levyi 
in his extenfive dominions, afum neceflary to keep 
it on foot. So little knowledge was there in Eng- 
land of political arithmetic in the days of Ed- 
ward III. that L. 1 : 2 : 4 on each parilh was com- 
puted to be fufficient for raifing a fubfidy of 
L 50,000. It being found, that there were but 
8700 parifhes, exclufive of Wales, the parliament, 
in Order to raife the faid fubfidy, aflefled on each 
parifh L. 5, 16 s. 

in impofing taxes, ought not the exp^nce of li^ 
ving to be deduded, and to confider the remain- 
der as the only taxable fubje<ä ? This mode was 
adopted in the ftatc of Athens. A rent of 500 
meafures of corn, burdened the landlord with the 
yearly contribution of a talent : a rent of 300, 
burdened him with half a talent : a rent of 200, 
burdened him with the iixth part of a talent ; and 
land under that rent paid no tax. Here the tax 
was not in proportion to the eilate, but to wbat 
could be fpared out of it ; or,* in other words, in 
Proportion to the abiUty of the proprietqr. At 
the faaie time, ability muft not be eftimated by 
what a man adtually faves, which would exempt 
the profufe and profligate from paying taxes, but 

b7 
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by what a man can paj who lives with econbmy 
according to bis rank. Tbis nile is founded on 
tbe very nature of government : to tax a man's 
foody or tbe fubjed that affords btm bare necefla- 
riesy is worfe than tbe denying bim proteäion : it 
ftarves bim. Hence tbe following propolition may 
be laid down as tbe ccrnier-ftone of taxation-build- 
ingt *^ Tbat every man ougbt to contribute to tbe 
** public revenue, not in proportion to bis fub* 
" flance, but to bis ability." I am forry to ob- 
ferve, tbat tbis rule is little regarded in Britifli 
taxes ; tbougb notbing would contribute more to 
fweeten the minds of tbe people, and to make 
tbem fend of tbeir govemmenty tban a regulatioi> 
fraught witb fo mucb equity. 

Taxes w^re long in ufe before it was difcovered, 
tbat tbey could be made fubfervient to otber pur* 
pofesy befide tbat of fupporting government. In 
tbe fift;pentb Century, the ftates of Burgundy re- 
jeded with indignation a demand made by tbe 
Duke, of a duty on £alt ; tbougb tbey found no 
otber objedlion^ but that it would öpprefs tbe po^r 
people, wbo Itved moftly on falt nveat and falt fifh. 
It did not occur to tbem, that fuch a tax migl^ 
hurt their manufa<£tures, by raifing the price of la- 
bour. A tax of two fhillings on every hearth^ 
known by the name of beartb-money^ was granted 
to Charles II. bis heirs and fucceflbrs, for ever. It 
was abrogated by an a6l of William and Mary, 
anno 1688, on the following preamble, ^^ That it is 

♦♦ not 
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" notonly a great öppre0iQti>upcin the* poörtr fort) 
" bat a badge of fl^ivery ' upön. tllfe wbole people,- 
** expofing every-raan'» hoiüjfe tobe.ontered'into 
** and fearched at pleöf^re, by« (ierfons unknown 
" to him/' Had the härm done by fuch a tax to 
out manufaftures been at that timeTunderftood, it 
would have been urged as the capital reafon againit 
it. Our late improvements in commercial politics 
have unfolded an important doftrine, That taxes 
are feldom indifferent to the public goodj that 
frcquently they are more oppreflive to tl^e.people, 
than beneficial to the fovereign j and, on the other 
band, that they niay be fo contrived, as to riyal 
böunties in promoting induftry, manufaftures, ana 
commerce^ Thefe different efFefts of taxes, have 
rendered the fubjeft iiot a little intricate. 

It i^ an ärticle öf importance in government, to 
have it afcertäined, what proportion of the ännual 
income of a nation may be drawn from the people 
by taxes, without impöyeriihing them. An eighth 
part is held to be too much ; hufbandry, com- 
merce, and population, tvould fuffer. Davenant 
fays, that the Dutch pay to the public, annually, 
the fourth part of the income of thcir country ; 
and he adds, that their ftricl ' economy enables 
them to bear that immenfe load, without raifing 
the price of labour fo high as to cut them out of 
the foreign market, It was probably fo in the 
days of Davenant ; but, of late, matters are much 
altered : the dearnefs of living and of labour, has 

Vol. II. L lexcluded 
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cxcluded all the Dutch manufk&ores from the Fo- 
reign market Till the French war in King Wil« 
liam's reign, England paid in taxes bat about a 
twentieth part of its annual income. 



SECT. IL 

Power of impofing Taxes. 

THAT to impofe taxes belongs to the fove- 
reign, and to him only, is undoubted. But 
it has been doubted, whether even King and Far« 
tiament, who poflefs the fovereign authority in 
Britain, can legally impofe a tax without confent 
of the people. The celebrated Locke, in his Eflay 
on Government *, lays down the following propo- 
iition as fundamental. ** 'Tis true, governments 
* * cannot be fupported without great charge ; and 
" 'tis fit every one who enjoys his ihare of protec- 
^* tion fhould pay out of his eftate his proportion 
^* for the maintenance of it. But ftill it muH be 
* with his own confent, i. e. the confent of the 
" majority, giving it either by themfelves, or. their 
*' reprefentatives chofen by them ; for if any one 
" fliall claim a power to lay and levy tax^s on the 
" people by his own authority, and without fuch 
" confent of the people, he thereby invades the 
" fundamental law of property, and fubverts the 

" end 
♦ Chap. II* $ I40# 
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" end of govemment. For what property have I 
** in that which another may by right take when 
" hc pleafes to himfelf ?'• No author has refleft- 
ed more honour on his native country, and on 
mankind» than Mr Locke. Yet no name is above 
truth ; arid I am obliged to obferve, though with 
regrety that in the foregoing reafoning the right of 
iropofing taxbs is laid upon a very crazy founda« 
tion. It may indeed be fald with £bme colour, 
that the freeholders virtually empower their re- 
prefentatives to tax them. Biit their vaffals and 
tenantSy who have no vote in elefting members of 
Parliament, empower none to tax them : yet they 
are taxed like others ; and fo are the vaflals and 
tenants of peers. Add to thefe ^n immenfe num- 
ber of artifans, manufa Aurers, day-labourers, do- 
meftics, &c. &c. with the whole female fex ; and 
it will appear, that thofe who are reprefented in 
Parliament, make not the hundredth part of the 
taxable people. But further, it is acknowledged 
by our author, that the majority of the Lords and 
Commons muft bind the minority. This circum- 
ftance might have opened his eyes : for furely the 
minority in this cafe are bound without their con- 
fent ; nay, againft their confent. That a ftate 
cannot tax its fubjeds without their confent, is a 
rafli propofition, totally fubverfive of government. 
Locke himfdf has fuggefted the folid foundation 
of taxes, though inadvertently he lays no weight 
on it. I borrow hiß own word«: ** That every 

L 2 " one 
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'' one who enjoys his fhare of protedion, fhould 
^* pay out of his eftate his preportion for the maio- 
" tenance of the government«" The duties of fo- 
vereign and of fubjed are reciprocal ; and com- 
mon juftice requires, that a fubjed, or any perfon 
who is protefted by a government, ought to pay 
for that protedion. Similar inftances without num- 
ber of fuch reciprocal duties, occur in the laws of 
every civiliied nation. A man calls for meat and 
drink in a tavern : is he not bound to pay, though 
he made no agreement beforehand ? A man waft- 
ed over a river in a ferry-boat, muft pay the com- 
mon fare, though he made no promife, Nay, it is 
every man's intereft to pay for protection : govem* 
ment cannot fubfifl withotR a public fund : and 
Avhat will become of individuals, when left open 
to every rapacious invader ? Thus taxes are im- 
plied in the very natUre of government ; and the 
interpoiition of fovereign authority is only necef- 
fary for determining the expediency of a tax ; and 
the quota, if found expedient. 

Many writers, mifled by the refpedable autho- 
rity of Locke, boldly maintain, that a Britifh Par- 
liament cannot legally tax the American colonies, 
who are not reprefented in Parliament,* This pro- 
pofition, which has drawn the attention of the pu- 
blic of late years, has led me to be more explicit 
on the power of impofing taxes, than otherwife 
would be neceflary. Thofe who favour the inde- 
pendence of our colonies, urge, ** That a man ought 

" td 
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to have the difpofal of what he acquircs by ho- 
neft induftry, fubjefl: to no control : whence the 
neceffity of a Parliament for impofing taxes, 
wherc every individual is either perfonally pre- 
fcnt, or by a reprefentative of his own eledlion. 
" The aid accördingly given to a Britifh fovereign, 
" is not a tribute, but a free and voluntary'gift.'^ 
What is faid above will bring the difpute within a 
very narrow compafs. If our colonifte be Britifh 
fubjefts, which hitherto has not been controvert- 
ed, they are fubjedted to the Britifh legiflature in 
every article of government ; and as from the be- 
ginning they have been protefted by Britain, they 
ought, like other fubjefts, to pay for that protec- 
tion. Therc never was a time lefs favourable to 
their claim of freedom from 'taxes, than the clöfe 
of the late war with France, Had not B ritain 
feafonably interpofed, they would have been fwal- 
lowed up by France, and become flav^s to def- 
potifm. 

If it be queftioned, By what afts is a man un- 
derflood to claim protedlion of a government ; I 
anfwer, By fetting his foot within the territory, 
If, upon landing at Dover, a foreigner be robbed, 
the law interpofes for him as for a native. And as 
he is thus protefted, he pays for protedion when he 
purchafes a pair of fhoes, or a bottle of beer. The 
cafe is clear, with refpedl to a man who can choofe 
the place of his refidence. But what fhall be faid 
of children, who are not capable of choice, nor of 

L3 confent? 
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confent ? They are proteöed ; and protedtion im- 
plies the reciprocal duty of paying taxes* As foon 
as a young man is capable of ading for himfelf, he 
is at liberty to choofe other protedors, if thofe who 
have hitherto protedled him be not to bis tafte* 

If a legal power to impofe taxes without confent 
of the people, did necefl^rily imply a legal power 
to impofe taxes at pleafure^ without limitation. 
Locke's argument woald be invincible, in a country 
of freedbm at leaft. A power to impofe taxes at 
pleafure, would indeed be an invalion of the fun* 
damental law of property ; becaufe, under pretext 
of taxing, it would fubje^S every raan's property 
to the arbitrary will of the fovereign. Bat the 
argument has no weight, where the fovereign's 
power is limited, The reciprocal duties between 
fovereign and fubjedt imply, that the people ought 
to contribute what fums are neceflary for the fup- 
port of government, and that the fovereign ought 
not to demand more. It is true, that there is no 
regulär check againft ^im, when he tranfgrefles 
his duty in this particular : but there is an effec- 
tual check in the nature of every government that 
is not legally defpotic, viz,. a general concert a* 
mong all ranks, to vindicate their liberty againft a 
courfe of viglence and opprefiion ; and multiplied 
zGts of that kind have more tban onge brougbt a- 
bout fuch a concert, . 

As every member of the body-politic is under 
protection of the governmenti every one of them, a$ 

obfervcd 
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obferved above, ought to pay for being prote^ted ; 

and yet tbis propofition has been controverted^by 

anauthor of fome note * ; who maintains, '' That 

** the food and raiment furniflied to the fociety by 

^' hulbandmen and manufadlurers, are all that thefe 

good people are bound to contribute : and fup«^ 

poüng them bound to contribute more, it is not 

tili others have done as much for the public." 

At that rate, lawyers and phyficians ought alfo to 

be exempted from contributing ; efpecially thofe 

who draw the greateil fums, becaufe they are fup- 

pofed to do the moft good. That argumenta the 

fuggeftion of a benevolent heart, is no proof of an 

enlightened underftanding. The labours of the 

farmer, of the lawyer, of the phyfician, contribute' 

not a mite to the public fund, nor tend to defray 

the expence of government, The luxurious pro- 

prietor of a great eflate has a ilill better title to be 

exempted than the hufbandman ; becaufe he is a 

great benefador to the public, by giving bread to 

a variety of indaftrious people. In a word, every 

man ought to contribute for being proteded ; and 

if a hufbandman be protefted in working for him- 

felf one-and-fifty weeks yearly, he ought thankfuUy 

to work one weck more, for defraying the expence 

of that protedion. 
« 

L4 SECT. 

* L'Ami des Homme^ 
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pij^er^nt Sorts ofl^axes^ witb tbeir Advantajget 
^,. . ^And Difadvantßge^, 

4 

ALL tajjes are }aid upop perfons; but in 41?^ 
. , ferent refpe<as : a tax laid pn a man perfoji- 
plly,.for himfelf an4 family, i§ termed a capitation^ 
tax ; a tax laid on him^fpr his property, is terme4 

a /ÄÄ on goods. The latter is the pnly rational 

• • • 
tax, becaufe it may be proportipned tp the ability 

pf the proprictor, It has only one inconyeniencei 

(hat his debts muft be oyerlooked ; becaufe to tak^ 

(hefe iqto the a,ccounty would lead to endlefs intri- 

cacie5. But .the|:e is an obvious r^medy for that 

■ 

jnconveniepce : let the man wjio complaihs free 

« 

^imfelf of debt, by felling land pr moveables j 
which will fo far relieve hipi of the tax, Nor 
pught this ine^ture to be confidered as a hardfhip : 
it is fe][4om the intisreft of a landholder to be in 
debt; and with.refpedt to the public, the meafure 
not only prorpotes the circulatiop pf property, but 
is favQi}ra|?le .tp creditors^ by procuring them pay- 
ment. A capitation-tax goes upon an erroneous 
prineiplc, as if all men were of equal ability« 
Wh^t prompts it is, that naaay meo, eich in bonds 
and other moveables that can eafily be hid from 
public infpeöion, cannot be reached otherwifc^thaö 
by a capitation-ta^. But as, by'thc very fup- 

politfOQ, 
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pöfit)ony fach meh cannot be diftingui(hed from 

the mafs of the pfeople, that mode of taxing, mifer- 

abiy unequal, israrely pradifed aitiong enlightened 

nations. Riiflia labours under a capitatiön-tax. 

Some years ago, a capitation-tax was impofed in 

Denmark, obliging even day-labourers to pay for 

their wives and t:hildren, Upon the fame abfurd 

plahy a tax was impofed on marriage. One would 

be tempted to think, that population was intended 

to be difcouraged. The Danifti miniftry have been 

fenfible of the impropriety of fach taxes ; for a tax 

impofed on thofe who obtain titles of honour from the 

crbwn, is applied for relieving hufbandmenof their 

capitation-tax. Bat a tax of this kind lies open to 

many other objeftions. It cannot fail to raife tMe 

price of labour, a poifonous efFedl in a country of in- 

dufttry ; for the labourer will relieve himfelf of the 

tax, by heightening his wages : more prudent it 

would be to lay the tax direftly on the employer, 

which would remove the pretext for heightening 

wages. The taxing of day-labourers, whether by 

capitation or in any other manner, has befide an 

efFeft contrary to what is intended : inftead of in- 

creafing the public revenue, it tirtually leflcns it, 

byitiifing the pay of foldiers, failors^ and of evcry 

workman cmptöyed by government. 

Taxes upon goods äre of tvvo kinds, viz. upon 
tSiings confumable, and upop things not confu- 
mable. I begln with the latter, The land-tax 
\n Britain, paid by the prpprietor according to 

an 
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an invariable ruie, and levied with very little ex- 
pence, is of all taxes tbe moft juft^ and the moft 
effedual. The proprietor^ knowjpg beforehand the 
fum he is fubjeded to, prepares accordingly : and 
as each proprietor contributes in proportion to bis 
eftate, the tax makes no Variation in their relative 
opulence. The only improvement it is fufceptible 
of, is the Athenian regulation, of exempting fmall 
eftates that are no more tban fufficient to afibrd 
bread to the frugal proprietor. In France, the 
land-tax feeras to have been eftabliihed on a very 
falfe foundation, viz. That theclergy perform their 
duty to the ftate by praying and inftru6ting, that 
the noblefle fight for the ftate ; and confequently, 
tbat the only duty left to the farmer, is to defray 
the charges of government. This argument would 
hold, if the clergy were not paid for praying, nor 
the noblefle for fighting. Such a load upon the 
pooreft members of the ftate, is an abfurdity in po- 
litics. And to render it ftill more abfurd, the tax 
on the farmer is not impofed by an invariable rule : 
every one is taxed in proportion to bis apparent 
circumftances, which in efied is to tax induftry. 
Nor is this alL Under pretext of prevetiting fa- 
mine, the exporting of corn, even from province to 
province, is frequently interrupted ; by which it 
happens, that the corn of a plentiful year is de- 
ftroyed by infecäs, and in a year of fcarcity is en- 
grofled by merchants. Suppofe a plan were defi* 
derated for difcouraging agriculture, here is one 

adtually 
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adually put in execution, the fuccefs of which is 
infalütte. " Were it. related/' obferves aFrench 
writer, *' in fome foreign hiftory, that there is a 
** country extrcmely fertile, in a fine climate, en- 
" joying navigable rivers, with every advantage 
" for the commerce of corn ; and yet that the 
" produd: is not fu£Bcient for the inhabitants: 
** would not one conclude the people to be ftupid 
'' and barbarous ? And yet this is the cafe of 
'* France." He adds the true reafon» which isg 
the difcouragement hulbandry lies under by op- 
preffive taxes. We have Diodorus Siculus for our 
authority, that the hulbandman was greatly refpec- 
ted in Hindoftan. Among other nations, fays he» 
the land during war lies untilled ; but in Hindof- 
tan, hufbandmen are facred» and no foldier ven- 
tures to lay a band on them. They are confider- 
ed as fervants of the public, who cannot be dif- 
penfed with. 

It is a grofs error to maintain, that a tax on 
land is the fame with a tax on the produd of land. 
The former, which is the Englifti mode, is no dif- 
couragement to induftry and iraprovemcnts : on 
the contrary, the higher the value of land is raifed, 
tiie lefs will the tax be in proportion, The latter, 
which is the French mode, is a great difcou- 
ragement to induftry and improvements ; becaufe 
the more a man improves, the deeper he is taxed. 
The tenth part of the produä of land, is the only 
tax that is paid in China« This tax, of the fame 

nature 
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naturc with the tithe paid among us to thc clcrgy, 
yieldsto the Britifti mode of taxing the land itfelf, 
'and not its produA ; but is lefs exceptionable thati 
the land-tax in France, becaufe it is not arbitrary. 
'The Chinefe tax, paid in kind, is ftored in maga- 
zihes, and fold from time to time for maintaining 
the magiftrates and the army, the furplus being 
remited to the treafury. In cafe of famlne, it is 
fold to the poor people at a moderate price. In 
'Tonquin, there is a land-tax, which, like that in 
France, is laid upon the peafants, exempting peo- 
ple of condition, and the literati in particular. 
Many grounds that bear not com, cojitribute hay 
for the king's elephants and cavalry : which the 
poor peafants are obliged to carry to the capital, 
even fron^ the greateft diftance ; a regulation no 
lefs injudicious than flavifh. 

The window-tax, the coach-tax, and plate-tax, 
come under the prefent head, being taxes upon 
things not confumable. In Holland horfes ate 
taxed ; and there is a tax on domeftic fervants, 
which deferves well to be imitated, Vanity in 
Britain, and love of fliow, have multiplied domef- 
tics, far beyond neceflity, and even beyond conve^ 
nience. A nümber of idlcrs colleöed in a luxu- 
rious family, Ibecome vitious and debauched ; and 
many ufeful hands are withdrawn from hufbandry 
and manufaftures. In order that the tax may 
reach none but the vain and fplendid, thofe who 
have but one fervant pay nothing : two domeftics 

fubjedl 
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fubjed the ibafter to five ihillings for each, threc 
to ten fhillings for each, four tp twehty fhillings^ 
five to fotty fhillings, ' and fo on: in a geometncal 
progreflion. In Denmark, a Farmer is taxed for 
every plough he ufes. If the taxbe intended for 
difcouraging extenfive farms, it i» a happy contri- 
vance/ agreeable to found policy ; for fmall farms 
increafe the number of temperate and robuft peo* 
ple, fit for eVery fort of labour. i 

Next of taxes upon tbings confnmable. The 
taxes that appcar the leaft oppreffive, becaufe dit 
guifed, are what are laid on our manufadures : the 
tax is advanced by the manufadlurer, and drawn 
from the purchafer as part of the price. In Rome» 
a tax was laid upon every man who purchafed a 
flave. It is reported by fome autbors, that the tax 
was remitted} by the Emperor Nero ; and yet rio 
alteration was made, but to oblige the vender to 
advancc the tax. Hear Tacitus on that fubjed*. 
** Veäigal quintae et vicefimse venalium manci- 
** piorum remiflum, fpecie ^xnagis quam vi ; quia 
" cum venditor pendere jubcretur, in partem pre- 
" tii emptoribus accrefcebat f •" Thus, with re- 
fpeä to our taxes on foap, ihoes, candles, and other 
things coi^fumable, the purchafer thinks he is only 

paying 

* Annal. lib. 13. 

f «* The tax of a twcnty-fifth upon flaves to be fold was re- 
** mitted more in appearance than in reality ; becaufe when 
" thö (eller was ordered to pay it, he laid it upon the price to 
^* the buyer." 
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pajiog the price, and never dreams that he is pay« 
ing a tax. To fupport the illufioOp the duty ought 
to be moderate : to impofe a tax twenty times the 
ralue of the commodity, as is done in France with 
refpciä to'falt, raifes more difguft in the people as 
an attempt to deceive them» than when laid on 
without difguife. Such exorbitant taxes, which 
are paid with the utmoft reludance, cannot be 
made effedual but by fevere penalties, equal to 
what are inflifted on the moft atrocious criminals ; 
whicht at the fame time, has a bad effeä with re* 
fped to morals, as it blends great and fmall crimes 
together, and tends to leflen the horror one natu- 
rally conceives at the former. 

Such taxes are attended with another fignal ad- 
vantage : thcy hear a proportion to the ability of 
the contributors, the opulent being commonly the 
greateft confumers. The taxes on coaches and on 
plate are paid by men of fortune, without loading 
the induftrious poor ; and, on that account, are ex- 
cellent ; being impofedf however without difguife, 
they are paid with more relu&ance by the rieh, 
than taxes on confumption are by the poor. 

I add one other advantage of taxes on confump* 
tion. They are finely contrived to conneA the in- 
tereft of the fovereign with that of his fubjedls ; 
fbr his profit arifes from their profperity. 

Such, are the advantages of a tax on confump- 
tion ; but it muft not be praifed, as attended with 
no inconvenience. The retailer, under pretext of 

the 
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the tax, raifes the price higher than barely to in- 
demnify himfelf ; by which means the tax is com- 
monly doubled on the confumer. The inconve- 
nience, however, is but temporary. " Such extor- 
^* tion," fays Davenant, " cannot laft long ; for 
** every commodity in common ufe finds in the 
** market its true value and price/* 

There is another inconvenience mugh more di^ 
ftreffing, becaufe it admits not a remedy, and be* 
caufe it affedts the ftate itfelf. Taxes on confump- 
tion, being commonly laid on things of the greateft 
ufe, raife a great fum to the public without mucl} 
burdening individuals ; the duty on coal, for ex- 
ample, on candle, on leather, on foap, on falt, on 
malt, and on malt-liquor. Thefe duties, however, 
carry in their bofom a flow poifon, by raifing the 
price of labour and of manufatäures. De Wit ob- 
ferves, that the Dutch taxes upon confumption 
have raifed the price of their broad-cloth forty per 
eent. ; and our manufaftures, by the fame means, 
are raifed at leaft thirty^^r cent* Britain has long 
laboured under this chronical diftemper ; which, 
by cxcluding her from foreign markets, will not 
only put an end to her own manufaftures, but will 
open a wide door to the foreign, as fmuggling can- 
not be prevented where commodities imported are 
much cheaper than our own. The Dutch taxes on 
confumption are exceedingly high ; and yet necef- 
fary, not only for defraying the expence of govern- 
ment, but for guarding their frontier, and, above 

all. 
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all, for keeping out the fea ! The induftry, ho\f • 
ever, and frugality of the people, enable them to 
bear that heavy bürden without murmuring, But 
other European nations have now- acquired a fhare 
of the iramenfe commerce formerly carried on by 
the Dutch alone. Their trade» accordingly, is on 
the decline ; and, when it finks a little lower, the 
hea\r^y taxes will undoubtedly depopulate their 
country, 

Nor öught it to be overlooked, that taxes on 
eonfumption are not equally projier in evety cafe, 
They are proper in a populou8 country, like Hol- 
land ; becaufe the, expence of coUedting is but a 
trifle, compared with the fums coUeded. But, in 
a country thinly peoplcd, fuch taxes are improper ; 
becaufe the expence of coUefling makes too great 
a Proportion of the fums colledeid : in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the excife on ale and fpirits de** 
frays not the expence of levying; the people are 
burdened, and the government is not fupported, I 
fufpedl that the window-tax in Scotlaixd lies open 
to the fame objeöion. 

A lottery is a fort of tax different from aiiy that 
have been mentioned. It is a tax, of all, the moft 
agreeable, being entirely voluntary. An appetite 
for gaining, inherent even in favages, prompts mul- 
titudes to venture their money in hopes of a high 
prize ; though they cannot altogether hide from 
themfelves the inequality of the play. But it is 
well, that the felfifh paffions of men can be made 

fubfervient 
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fubfetvient to the public gopd^ IiOttfries» bo:w- 
ever, produce one unhappy eflfe^,; Thcy blunt 
the cdge of induftry, by direäing the attention to 
a more cpmpendious mode of gain. . At the fame 
tJine,,the raoney acquired by a lottery, feldom 
turns to account ; for what comes without trouble, 
goes commonly without thought. 



SEGT. IV. 

Männer of levying Taxes. 

TO avoid the rapacity of farmers, a mild go« 
vernment will, in moft cafes, prefer manage- 
ment ; i. e* it will levy taxes by officers appointed 
for that purpofe. Montefquieu ^ has handled that^ 
point with his ufual fprightly elegance. 

Importation-duties are commonly laid upon the 
importer before the cargo is landed, leaving him 
to add the duty to the price of the goods ; and the 
facility of levying, is the motive for preferii^ing that 
mode. But, is it not hard, that the importer ihould 
be obliged to advance a great fum in name of duty, 
before drawing a fhilling by the fale of his goods ? 
It is not only hard, but grofsly unjuft; for, if 
the goods perifh without being fold, the duty is 

VoL- IL M loft 

♦ L'Efprit des Loix, liv, 13. eh. 19. 
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loft to the importer : he has na c^m againft the 
public for reftitttttonl Tkis has more the air of 
defpotifm, than of a free government. Would it 
not be more equitable, that the goods {fiould be 
lodged in a public warehoufe, tmder cuftody oi re- 
tenuc-officers, the importer paying the duty a» 
goods are fold ? According to the prefent mode^ 
the duty remains with the colleftor three years, in 
Order to be repaid to the importer, if the goods be 
exported within that time : but, by the mode pro- 
pofed, the duty would be paid to the treafury as 
^oods are fold, vhich might be within a month 
from the time of importation, perhaps a week ; and 
t)ie treafury would profit, as well as the fair trader* 
There are public warehoufes adjoining to the cu- 
ftomhoufe of Bourdeaux, where the fugars of the 
French colonies are depofited, tili the importer 
pnds a market ; and he pays the duty gradually as 
fales are made. It rejoices me, that the fame mode 
is adopted in this ifland with refpefk to fome fo- 
reign articles neceffary in our trade with Africa : 
the duty is not demanded, tili the goods be fliipped 
fbr that kontinent. It is alfo adopted with refpeA 
to foreign falt, and with refpedt to rum imported 
from our fugar colonies. 

fiefide the equity of what is here propofed, which 
relieves the importer from advance of money, and* 
from riik, many other advantages would be den- 
ved fVom it. In the firft place, the merchant, ha- 
Ting no occafion to referve any portion of bis capi- 

tal 
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tal for anfwöring the dnty, would be enaMed to 
commence trade with a fmall ftock, or to increafe 
his trade, if his ftock be large : trade would flou- 
riihy and the public reveaue would increafe in pro- 
portion. Seco^idly, It would leffen fmuggling : 
many who commence trade with upright intention» 
are tempted to fmuggle for want of ready monöy 
to pay the duty. Thirdly^ This nxanner of levy- 
ing the duty, would not only leflbh.the number of 
ofScers, but remove every reafon for claiming dif- 
count on pretext of leakage, famples, and the dry- 
ing or fhrinking of goods. In the prefent manner 
of levying, that difcount muft be left to the difcre- 
tion of the officer : a private underftanding is thus 
opened between him and tbe merchant, hurtful to 
the revenue, and deftrudive to morals» Fourthly, 
The merchant would be enabled to lower his prices, 
and be forced to lower them, by having many ri- 
vals ; which at the fame time would give accefs to 
heighten importätion-duties, without raifing the 
price of foreign commodities above What it is at 
prefent. But the capital advantage of all would 
be, to render, in efFeft, every port in Britain a 
free port, enabling Englifli merchants, many of 
whom have great capitals, to outftrip foreigners in 
what is termed ü commerce of fpeculation. This 
ifland is well fituated for fuch commerce ; and, 
were our ports free, the produdlions of all climates 
would be ftored up in them, ready for exportation, 
when a mat-ket ofFers ; an excellent plan for increa- 

M 2 fing 
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fing our fhipping, and for producing boundlefs 
wealth. 



SECT. V. 

Rules to be ohferved in Taxing, 

THE difFerent objeös of taxes, and the intri- 
cacy thereby occafioned, require general 
rules, not only for direfting the legiflature in im- 
pofing them, but for enabling others to judge what 
are beneficial, and what hurtful. 

The firft rule I fhall fuggeft is, That, wherever 
there is an opportunity of fmuggling, taxes ought 
to be moderate ; for fmuggling can never efFeftu- 
ally be reftrained, where the cheapnefs of imported 
göods is in efFeft an infurance againft the rife ; in 
which view, S\^ift humoroufly obferves, that two 
and two do not always inake four. A duty of 15 
per Cent, upon printed linen imjported into France, 
encoürages fmuggling : a lower duty would produce 
a greater fum to the public, and be more beneficial 
to the French manufafturer. Bone-läce imported 
into France is charged with a duty of 20 per cent. 
in Order to favour that manufaöure at home : but 
in vain ; for böne-lace is eafily fmuggled, and the 
price is little higher than before. The high duty on 
Juccus liquoritia imported into Britain, being L. 7, 
a s. 6 d. per hundred weight, was a great encou- 

ragement 
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ragement for fmuggling ; for which reafon it is re- 
duced to 30 fhillings per hundred weight *. 

Smuggling of tea, which draws great fums from 
Britain, is much encouraged by its high price at 
homc. As far as I can judge, it would be profi- 
table, both to the public and to individuals, to lay 
afide the importation-duty, and to fubftitute in its 
ftead a duty on the confumer. Freedom of impor- 
tation would enable the Eaft India Company to feil 
fo cheapy as efFedlually to banifh fmuggling ; and 
the low price of tea would enable the confumer to 
pay a pretty fmart duty, without being much out 
of pocket. . Thq foUowing mode is propofed, as a 
hint merely that may lead to iipprovements. Let 
every man who ufes tea be fubjefted to a moderate 
tax, proportioned to his möde of living, Abfolute 
precifion cannot be expefted in proportioning the 
tax on families ; but grofs inequality may eafily be 
prevented. For inftance, let the inode of living be 
determined by the equipage that is kept, A coach 
or chaife wich two horfes fhall fubjcdl a family to 
a yearly tax of L. 10 ; heightening the tax in pro- 
portion to the number of horfes and carriages ; two 
fervants in livery, without a carriage, to a tax of 
40 s. j every other family paying 10 s. Every fa- 
mily where tea is ufed muft be entered in the col- 
leftor's books, with its mode of living, under a 
heavy penalty ; which would regulate the coach- 

M 3 tax, 

• 7th Geo. III. cap. 47. 
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tax» as wiell as tfasat oo tea. Such a tax, little ex« 
penfive in levying» would undoubtedly be eflf4K;- 
tuai : ß, mafter of a jfamiij is imprudent indeed, if 
he put it in the power of Uie vender» of a malicious 
neighbour, or of a difgufted fervant» to fubjed him 
to a heavj peoaltj. This tax, at the fame time, 
would be the leaft difagreeable of anj that is levied 
without difguife ; being in efieä a voluntarj tax, 
as the mode of living is voluntarjr^ Nor would it 
be difficult to temper the tax» fo as to afford a 
greater fum to the public than it receives at pre- 
fent from the importation-duty, and yet to coft our 
people no more for tea than they pay at prefent, 
conlidering the high price of the commodity *. 

To favour our own cambric manufadture, the 
importation of it is prohibited. The unhappy cir- 
cumftance is^ that fine cambric is ealily fmuggled : 
the price is great, and the bulk fmall. Would it 
not be more politic, to ad mit importation under a 
duty fo moderate as not to encourage fmuggling ? 
The duty applied for promoting our own cambric- 
manufadurc, would in time fo improve it, as to put 
US above the hazard of rivalihip, with refpedt at 
ieait to our own confumption* It is pleaiaqt to 
trace the progrefiive effeds of fuch a plan. The^ 
impprtation-duties would at firft be confiderable ; 
and yet no higher than necefiary for nurfing aii In- 
fant manufaäure« As the manufadure improves, 

more 

* In Holland, a periön is probibited from ^nking te^ 
without licence, for which be pays a yesirlj fumt 
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motQ and more of it would be confumed at hOm« ; 
and the duty would fitil in prc^rtion« But then 
this finall duty would be fufficient to ebcourage a 
manufadute now äpproaching to p^rfe€tion. 

High duties on importation are immöral» as well 
as impolitic } for, is it not unjuftifiable in a legiflä^ 
ture, firft to tempti and then to punifh fbr yielding 
to the temptation ? 

Aa an appendix to the rule for preventing fmug- 
gling, I add, that a tax upon a fafliion, which can 
be laid afide at pleafure, can little be depended on. 
In the 3rear 1767, a duty was laid on chip-hats, 
wom at that time by women of fafhion. They 
were inftatitly laid afide» and the tax produced no- 
thing, 

A fecond rule is, That taxes expeniiye in the le- 
vying ought to be avoided ; being heavy on the 
people, without a proportional benefit to the reve- 
nue. Our land^tax is admirable : it afTords a great 
furo, levied with very little expence. The duties 
on coachesy and on gold and filver-plate, are fimi- 
lar ; and fo would be the ta^ on tea above propo- 
fed. The taxes that are the mofl: hurtful to trade 
and manufaduresy fuch as the duties on foap» candk, 
leather, are expenfive in levying. 

A third rule is, To avoid arbitrary taxes« They 
are difguftfuL to all» not excepting thofe Who are 
favourably tireated ; becaufe felf-partiality feldom 
permits a man to think that juftice is done fainn* 
A tax Ifiid on perfoos^ in proportion to their trade, 

M4 * or 
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er thcir pnidence, muft be arbitrary, cven whetc 
ftri<a juftioe is intended; becaufe it depends on 
vague opinion or cpnjedure: every man thinks 
himfelf injured ; and the fuin levied doe$ not b^- 
lance the difcontent it occafions. The tax laid on 
thte French farmer in propörtion to his fubllance, 
is an intolerable grievance, and a great engine 
of oppreffion; if the farmer exert apy adivity 
in nieliorating his land, he is füre to be doübly 
taxed« Hamburgh afibrds the only inftance of a 
•tax on t^de and riehen, that is willingly päid, and 
that confequently is levied witbout oppreflioq. 
JEvery merchant puts privately into the public 
cheft the fum that, in his own opinion» he qnght to 
contribute ; a fingular example of integrity in a 
great trading town, for there is no fufpicion of 
wrong in that tacit contribution« But this itate is 
not yet corrupted by luxury. 

Becaufe many vices that poifon a nation ariie 
from inequality of fortune, I propofe it as a fpurth 
rule, to remcdy that inequality as^ much as pof- 
iible^ by relieving the pöor, and burdening the 
rieh, fieavy taxes are lightly born by men of 
-overgrown eftates. Thofe proprietors efpecially, 
who wound the public, by Converting müch land 
from profit to pleafure, ought not to be fpared. 
Would it not contribute greatly to the public 
goody that a tax of L. 50 fhould be laid on every 
houfe that has'50 Windows; L. 150 on houfes pf 
joo Windows ; and L. 400 on houfes of 200 win-* 

dows, 
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dows. By the fame principle, every deer-park of 
200 acres ought to pay L. 50 ; of 500 acres L, 200 ; 
and of 1000 acres L. 600. Fifty acres of pleafare- 
ground to pay L. 30 ; loo fuch acres L. 80 ; 150 
acres L. 200 ; and 200 acres L. 300. Such a tax. 
would tiave a coUateral good eSeä : it would pro- 
bably move high-minded men to leave out more 
ground for maintaming the poor, tban they are 
commonly inclined to do, 

A fifth rule of capital importance^ as it regards 
the intereft of the ftate in general, is, That every 
tax which tends to impoverifh the nation ought to 
be reje<9ted with indignation. Such taxes contra- 
di<ä the very nature of government, which is to 
protecä, not to opprefs. And, fuppofing the inte- 
reft of the governing power to be only regarded, a 
ftate is not meafured by the extent of ifes territory, 
but by what the fubjeäs are able to pay annually 
without end. A fovereign, however regardlefs of 
his duty as a father of his people, will regard th^t 
rule for his own fake : a nation impoverilhed by 
oppreflive taxfes, will reduce the fovereign at laft to 
the fame poverty; for he cannot levy what.thejy 
cannot pay. 

Whether taxes impofed on common necejQTaries, 
which fall heavy upon the labouring poor,.be of 
the kind now mentioned, deferves.the moft ferious 
deliberation. Where they tend to promote indu- 
ftry, they are highly falutary : w:here they deprive 
WS of foreign macHets, by raifing the price of labour 

and 
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and of manufadures, they are highly noxious. In 
fotne cafes, induftry may be^promoted by taxes^ 
without raifing the price of labour and of manu- 
fa&ures. Tobolfki in Siberia is a populous town, 
the price of provifions is extretnely low« and the 
people on that accpunt are extretnely idle» While 
they are mafters of a farthing« they work n<me : 
when they are pinched with hunger, they gain in 
a day what maintains them a week : they never 
think of to-morroWy nor of providing againft want. 
A tax there upon neceflaries would probably excite 
fome degree of indufiry. Such a tax^ renewed 
from time to time, and augniented gradually 
would promote induftry more and more, fo as to 
fqueexe out of that lazy people thtee, four, or even 
live days labour wcekly, without raifing thcir 
wages, or the price of their work. But beware of 
a general rule. The effedt would be vcry different 
in Britain, where moderate labour without much 
relaxation is requifite for living comfortably : in 
every fuch cafe, a permanent tax upon necefiaries 
fails not in time to raife the price of labour. It is 
true, that, in a fingle year of fcarcity, there is com- 
monly more labour than in plentiful years. But, 
fuppofe fcarcity to continue many years fucceffive- 
ly, or fuppofe a permanent tax on neceflStneSt 
wages muft rife tili the labourer find comfortable 
living -, if the employer obftinatdy ftand out, the 
labourer will in defpair abandon the work altoge* 
ther, and commerce beggar^ or will retire to a 
,. country 



<:omitry lefs burdened with taxes. Hence a fala^ 
taiy doiäritte, That, where expence of liring equals, 
t)r neatly equals, what is gained by bodily labcmr» 
möderate taxes renewed frotn tim^ to time aftar 
confiderable intervals, will promote itiduftry, with- 
out raifing the price of labour ; but that permanens 
taxes will onavoidably raife the ptice of labour, 
and of manufadures. In Holland, the high ptice 
of provifions and of labour, occafion^d by perma- 
nent taxes, have excluded from the foreign market 
every one of their manufaöures that can be fup- 
plied by other nations. Heavy taxes have annihi- 
lated their once flourifhing manufa£ture$ of wool, 
of filk, of gold and filver, and many others. The 
prices of labour and of manufadures have in 
England been immoderately raifed by the fame 
means. 

To prevent a total downfal of our manufaftures, 
feveral political writers hold, that the labouring 
poor ought to be difturdcned of all taxes. The 
royal tithe prppofed for France, inftead of all other 
taxes, publiflied in the «ame of Marcfchal Vaubhan, 
QT fuch a tax laid upon Und in England, eariy im- 
pofed, might have produced wonders. But the 
expedient would now come too late, at leaft in Eng^ 
land : fuch profligacy have the poor^ratC3 produ- 
ced among the lower tanks, that to relieve them 
firom taxes, would probably tnake them wqrk Icß, 
but affuredly would not make them work cheapen 
|t is vain, therefore, to think of a temedy againft 
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idienefs and high wages, while the poor-rate& fub- 
fift in their prefent form« Davenanp prooounces, 
that the Englifli poor-rates will in time be.the 
bane of their manufadures» He computes, that 
the perfons receiving alms in England amounted 
to one million and two hui^dred thoufand ; the 
half of whom at leaft would have oontinued to 
work, had they not relied on parifli-charitj, But 
of this Qiore at large in a feparate fketch. 

Were the poor-rates abolilhed» a.general aä of 
naturalization would not only augment the ftrength 
of Britain, by adding to the pumber of its people, 
but would compel the natives to work cheaper, and 
confequently to be more indifftrious. 

If thefe ei^pedients be not relifhed, the only one 
that remains fpr preferving pur manufa£tures, is, 
to encourage their exportation by a bounty, fuch 
as may enable us to cope with our rivals in foreign 
markets. - But, where i$ the fund for a bounty fo 
extenfire ? 1% may be raifed out of land, like the 
Athenian tax ^bove mentioned, burdening great 
proprietors in a geometrical proportion, and free- 
ing thofe who have not above L. loo of land-rent. 
That tax would raife a great fum to the public, 
without any real lofs to thofe who are burdened ; 
for comparative riches would remain the fame as 
formerly. Nay, fuch a tax would in time prove 
highly beneficial to land-proprietors ; for, by pro- 
moting induftry and commerce, it would raife the 
rent of land much above the contribution. The 

fums 
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fums bokittibuiled» kid out upon intereft at five 
peir Cent, would not produce fo great profit« - To 
make landholders embrace the tax, xnay it not be^ 
thought fufficient» that, unlefs for fome böuDty» our. 
foreign commerce muft vanifti, and laad be redu-* 
ced to it$ original low value ? Can any man he- 
iitate about paying a (hilling, when it prevents the 
lofs of a pound ? 

I fhall clofe with a rule of deeper concern than- 
all that have been mentioned, which is, To avoid 
taxes that require the oath of party« They are 
deftruflive to morals, as being a temptation to per* 
Jury, Few there are fo wicked, as to hurt others 
by perjury : at the fame time, not many of the 
lower ranks fcruple much at perjury, when it pre- 
vents hurt to tfaemfelves. Confider the duty on 
candle : thofe only who brew for fale^pay the du* - 
ty on malt-liquor ; and to avoid the brewer'^ oath, 
the quantity is afcertained by officers who attend . 
the procefs : but the duty on candle is opprelfivep 
as comprehending poor people who make no can- 
dle for fale ; and is fubverfive of morals, by requi- 
ring their oath upon the quantity they make for 
their own ufe. , Figure a poor widow, burdened 
with five or fix children : fiie is not permitted to 
make ready a little food for her infants by the 
light of a rag.dipped in greafe, without paying- 
what flie has not to pay, 6v being guilty of per- 
jury. Ho.wever upright originally, poverty and an- 
-xiety about her infiants, will tempt her to conceal 

the' 
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fke tmtb, aod to doiy upon oath— t fad leflba tö 
her poor cfaildteo : ought they to be punUbed for 
copying after their molber, whom tfaey loired aad 
t^rered ? Whatever fb» did appean right ui their 
cyes. The maniier of leTying the falt-tax in France 
is indeed arbitrary; bttt it has not an immoral 
tendency : an oath is avoided ; and every mafter 
of a family pays for the quantity he is prefumed 
to confume. French wtne is often' imported into 
Britajhi as Spanifh, which pays kfs daty. To check 
that fraud, the importer's oath is required ; and, 
if perjory be fufpeAed, a jnry is fet upon him in 
Exchequer. Thi» is horrid : the importer is terapt- 
ed by a high duty on French wtne to comtnit per* 
jnry; for which he is profecuted in a fovereign 
court, open to all the world : he tums defperate, 
<and lofes all fenfe of bonour. Tbus cuftom-houfe 
oaths have become a proverb, as meriting no re- 
gard ; and eorruption creeping on, will become 
univerfaL Some goods imported pay a duty ad 
val9rem; and to afcertain the value, the importer's 
oath is required. In China, the books of the mer» 
chants are trafted, without an oath. Why not imi- 
tate fo laudable a pradice ? If eur people be more 
corrupted, perjury may be avoided, by ordaining 
the merchant to deliver his goods to any who will 
demand them, at the rate ftated in his books ; with 
the dddition oi ten per cent. as a fufficient profit 
to himfelf. Oaths have been greafly multiplied in 
Britain fince the Revolution, without referve, and 

contrary 
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contrary to foimd poltcy. New oaüas have been 
iavented againft thofe who are difa&ded to the 
government } agaißft fi&itioas titles in eleäing 
Parliament-members ; againft defrauding the re** 
venue, &€• See. They hare been fo baekneyed^ 
and have become fo fiimiliar, as to be held a mat«»- 
ter of form merely. Perjury has dwindled into a 
venial tranfgreflion, and is fcarce held an imputa« 
tion on any man's charaden Lamentable indeed 
has been the conduA of our legiilatnre : inftead 
of laws for refovming or improving morals, the 
imprudent multiplication of oaths has not csily 
fpread corruption throogh every rank» bat« by an** 
nihil ating the anthority of an oath over conicience» 
has rendered it entirely ioeflfe^uaL 



S E C T. VI. 

Taxes examined wüb reJpeSl to their EffeSls. 

NO other political fubjeft is of greater import« 
ance to Britain than the prefent : a whole 
life might be profitably beftowed on it» and a large 
volume ; but hints only are my taik« Confidering 
taxes with regard to their effeäs^ they may be 
commqdioufly diftinguilhed into Qve kinds. Firft^ 
Taxes that increale the public revenuei without 
prodiiciog any o^l^i: «&dt, good qx bad. Second, 

Taxes 
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Taxes tfaat iocreafe the public revenue ; and are 
alfo beneficial to manufaäures and commerce. 
Third, Taxes that increafe the public revenue ; 
but are hurtful to>manufadures and commerce. 
Fourtb, Taxes that are hurtful to manufaäures and 
commerce, without increafing the public revenue. 
Fifthy Taxes that are hurtful to manufadures and 
commerce; and alfo leflen the public revenue. 
I proceed to inftances af each kind». drawn chiefly 
from firttifh taxes. 

Our land-tax is an illuftrious inftance of the firft 
kind : it produces a revenue to the public^ levied 
with very little expence : and it hurts no mortal ; 
for a landholder who pays for having himfelf and 
bis eftate proteiäed, cannot be faid to be hurt. 
The duty on coaches is of the fame kind. fioth 
taxesy at the fame time, are agreeable to found 
principles. Men ought to contribute to the pu- 
blic revenue, as far as they are benefited by being 
proteded : a rieh man requires protedion for bis 
pcfleflions, as well^s for his perfon, and therefore 
ought to contribute largely : a poor man requires 
protedlion for his perfon only, and therefore ought 
to contribute little. 

A tax on foreign luxuries is an inftance of the 
fecond kind. It increafes the public revenue : and 
it greatly benefits individuals : not only by reftrain- 
ing the confumption of foreign luxuries, but by 
encouraging our own manufadures. • firitain en* 
joys a monopoly of coal exported to Holland ; and 

the 
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the duty on exportatiön is agr^eable to found po«- 
licy, being paid by the Dutch. This duty Is ano- 
thcr inftance of the fecond kind : it raifes a con- 
fiderable revenue to the public ; and it enables us 
to cope with the Dutch in every manufadure that 
employs coal, fuch as dyeing, diftilling, works of 
glafs and of iron. And thefe manufa£tures in Bri- 
tain, by the dearnefs of labour, are entitled to fome 
aid. A tax on horfes, to prcvent their increafe, 
would be a tax of the fame kind. The incredible 
number of horfes ufed in coaches and other wheel- 
carriages, has ra}fed the price of labour, by dou- 
bling the price of oat-meal, the food of the labour- 
ing poor in tnany parts of Britain. The price of 
wheat is alfo raifed by the fame means ; becaufe 
the vaft quantity of land employed in producing 
oats, leflens the quantity for wheat. I would not 
exempt even plough-horfes from the tax ; be- 
caufe in every view it is more advantageous to ufe 
oxen ^. So little regard is paid to thefe confidera- 

tionsy 

♦ They are preferable for hu(bandry in feveral refpe(fls« 
They are cheaper than hoxfes : iheir food» their hamefs, their 
ihoes, the attendance on them, much lefs expendve ; and their 
düng much better for land. Hörfes are more fubjedt to diA 
eafes ; and when difeafed or old are totally nfelefs : a (lock 
for a farm muft be renewed at Icaft every ten years ; whereas a 
ftock of oxen may be kcpt entire for ever without any new ex- 
pence» as they will always draw a fuU price when fatted for fooc^. 
Nor is a horfe more docjle than an ox : ä conple of oxen in a . 

plough 
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tions, that a coacb, whether drawn by two horfes 
or bj fix, pays the fame duty. 

As to the third kind» our forefathers feem to 
have had no notion of taxes but for increafing the 
public revenue, without once thinking of the hurt 
that may be done to individuals. In the reign of 
Edward VI. a poll-tax was laid on (heep. And fo 
late as the reigti of William III. marriage was 
taxed. I am grieved to obferve, that even to this 
day we have many taxes detrimental to the ftate, 
as being more opprefiive upon the people than 
gainfui to the public revenue. Multiplied taxes 
on the neceflaries of life, candle, foap, leather, ale, 
falty &c. raife the price of labour, and confequent- 
' ly of manufa£tures. If they fhall have the effeä 

to 

plough require not a driver more than _a couple of horfes. 
The Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope plough with oxen ; 
and ezercife them early to a quick pace, fo as to equal horfes 
both in the plough and in the waggon. The people of Mala^ 
bar ufe no other animal for the plough nor for burdens. A- 
bout Pondtcherry no beafts pf bürden are to be feen but oxen. 
The Greeks and Romans anciently ufed no beafts in the 
plough but oxen. The vaft incre^e of horfes of late years 
for luzury as well as for dnuight, makes a great confumption 
of oats. If in hufbandry oxen only were ufed, which require 
no oatSy many thoufand acr^s would be faved for wheat and 
barley. But the advantages of oxen would not be confined to 
the farmer. Beef would be much cheaper to the manufac-^ 
turer^ by the vafl additiön of fat oxen fent to market ; and the 
price of leather and tallow would fall» — a national benefit, as 
, every one ufes fhoes and candles. 



to depriv^ üb of ff^r^ign) igg.rketSr lyl^icb Fe hav^ 
reafon to dread, depopulation mi poy;f rty muit en* 
fue. The falt-tax io particular is enQ<|nen(Iy detri-^ 
mental.. With refp^d to the other taxes mention* 
ed, tbe tich bear the^ greateft bürden» being the 
greateft confumers ; but the fliare they pay of tjie 
falt-tax h very little» becaufe they rejeö falt pro- 
viiioQS, The falt-taK is (IUI more abfurd in ano* 
ther refpeft, falt being a choice manure for land, 
One would be amazed to hear of a law prohibiting 
the ufe of lime ^s a manure : he would be ftill 
more amazed to hear of the prohibttion being ex- 
tended to falt, which is a manure much fuperior^ 
and yet a heavy tax ,on falt> which renders it too 
dear for a manure» furprifes no man. But the 
mental eye refembles that of the body : it feldom 
perceives but what is diredlly before it : confe- 
quences lie far out of iigbt. Many thoufand quar-^ 
ters of good wheat have been annually withheld 
from Britain by the falt-tax* What the Treafury 
hfis gained» will not compenfate the iiftieth part 
of that lofs. /The abfurdity of withholding from 
US a manure fo profitable» h.as at Taft been difco«^ 
vered ; and remedied in part, by perm/itting Eng* 
lifli foul falt to be ufed for manure» on paying four- 
pence of duty per bwlhel *. Why was not Scot-p 
land permitled tojafle of that bounty ? Our can- 
didates, it would appear, are more folicitous of a 

N 2 ftat 
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tat in Parlitmeet, fhaa of ferriog dieir oooiitfy 
whcn they have oblaioed that koiiour. Whal pre* 
text woold there hare been even for mennuriog^ 
had eveiy one of them been rejeded with indig- 
nation, in the choice of reprefentatives fbr a new 
Parliament ? 

The window-tax is more detrimental to the peo- 
ple, thaa advantageoas to the reyenue. In tbe 
iirft place» it promotes large farros in order to fave 
houfes and Windows ; wbereas fmalt farms tend to 
moltiply a hardy and frugal race, uieful for every 
porpofe. In the next place» it is a difcouragement 
to maniifaAures, by taxing the boufes in which 
they are carried on. Manufaftarers, in order to re« 
lieve themfelves as muck at poffible from the tax, 
niake a fide of their boufe but one window ; and 
there are inftances, wbere in three ftories there are 
but three Windows. But what chiefly raifes roy 
averfion to that tax» »s that it burdens the poor 
more than the rieh : a houfe in a paultry village 
that affords not five pounds of yearly rent» may 
have a greater numb.er of Windows than one in 
London rented at fifty. The plate*tax is not in- 
deed hurtful to manufafkures and commerce : bat 
it is hurtful to the Common intereft ; becauie plate 
converted into money may be the means of faving 
the nation at a crifis» and thecefore ought to be 
encouraged» inftead of being loaded with a tax. 
On pidtures imported into firitain» a duty is laid in 
Proportion to the fize. Was there no intelligent 

perfoa 
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perfon at hand, to inform oür legUlature, that the 
only means to roufe a geoius for painting, is to 
givc our youth ready accefs tq good pi^dlurcs ? Till 
thefe be multiplied in Britain, we never fliall have 
the reputation of producing a good painter« So 
far indeed it is luc^cy, that themoft valuable pio 
tnres are not loaded with a greater duty th$n thq 
moft paultry* Filh, both falt and frefti, brought 
to Paris, pay a duty of 48 per cenu by s^n arbitra- 
ry eftimation of the value. This tax is an irrepa«^ 
rable injury to France; by difcouraging the naulti* 
plication of ieamen. It is beneficial indeed in one 
view, as it tends to check the growing populätion 
of that great city. . ^ 

Without waiting to rummage the Britifli taxes 
for inftances of the fourth kind, 1 fliall preient my 
reader with a foreign inilance. In the Au (Irtan 
Netherlands, there are incxhauftible minesof coal, 
the export^ition of wbich would make a conßder- 
able article of commerce, were it not abfolutely 
barred, by an exorbitant duty. This abfurd duty 
18 a great injury to proprietors of coal, without 
yielding a farthing to the revenue. The Butch, 
many. years ago, offered to confine themfelves to 
that country for coal, on condition of being relie- 
ved from the duty j which would have brought 
down Äc price below that of Britifli coal. Is it 
not wonderful, tliat the propofal was rejeded ? But 
miniilers feMom regard what is beneficial to the 
nation> unlefs it produce an i^nmediate benefit to 

N 3 their 
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th^ir fovereign or to themfelves. The coalmines 
in thc Auftriah Nethcrlands being thus fliiit up> 
and the artof working them loft, the Britifh enjoy 
the mönopoly of exporting coal to Holland. And 
it is llkely to be a very beneficial mohopoly. The 
Dutch tiirf is wearing out. The woods are cut 
owri every where near the fea ; and the expcncc 
of carrying wood for fuel from a diftance, turns 
greater and greater every day. 

The duty on coal water-borne is an iriftance of 
the fifth kind. A great obftruftiqn it is to many 
ufeful manufaftures that require coal ; and indeed 
to manufaftures in general, by incrcafing the ex- 
pence of coal, an eifential article in a cold coun- 
try. Nay, one would imagine, that it has been 
intended to check population ; as poor wretches 
benummed with cold, havc little of the carnal ap- 
petite. It has not even the merit of adding much 
to the public revenue j for, laying afide London, 
it produces but a mere trifle. But the peculiarity 
of tl^is tax, which entitles it to a confpicuous f)lace 
in the fifth clafs, is, that it is not lefs detri mental 
to the public revenue, than to individuals. "No 
fedentary art nor occupation, can fucceed in a cold 
climate without plenty of fuel. One may at the 
firft glance diftinguifli the coal-countries fröhi the 
reft qf England, by the induftry of the inhabi- 
tants, and by plenty of manufafturing towns and 
villages. Where there is fcarcity of fiiel, fome 
liours are loft every morning j becaufe peoplc can- 

OPt; 
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not work tili the place be fafficiently warroed, 
which is efpecially the cafe in manufädures that 
require a foft and delicate finger. Now, in m^ny 
parts of Britain hat might be ptovided with coal 
by water. the labouring poor are deprived of that 
comfort by the tax. Had cheap firing encouraged 
thefe people to profecute arts and manufadtures, it 
is more than probable, that at this day they would 
be contributing to the public revenue by other 
dutieSy much greater fums than are drawn from 
them by the duty on coal. At the fame time, if 
coal muft pay a duty, why not at the pit, where it 
is cheapeft ? Is it not an egregious blander, to 
lay a great duty on thofe who pay a high price for 
coal, and no duty on thofe who have it cheap ? If 
there muft be a coal-duty, let water-borne coal at 
any rate be exempted ; not only becaufe even 
without duty it comes dear to the confumer, but 
alfo ii>v the encouragement of feamen. For the 
honour of Britain this duty ought to be expunged 
from our ftatute-book, never again to sihow its 
face. Great reafon, indeed, there is for conti- 
nuing the duty on &oal confumed in London ; be« 
caufe every artifice Ihould be praAifed, to prevent 
the increafe of a capital, that is already too large 
for this or for any other kingdom. Towns are un- 
bealthy in proportion to their fixe ; and a great 
town, like London, is a greater enemy to popula* 
tion than war or famine. 

N4 ' SECT. 
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S E C T. VU. 
Taxäs/aft advancing Indußry and Commerce. 

OF all fciences, that of politics is the moft in» 
tricate ; and its progrefs towat-ds niaturity 
18 flow in jiroportion, In the prefent feftion, taxes 
on exportatipn of native commodities take the 
lead ', and nothijig can fet in a flrong^r Hght the 
grofs ignorance of former ages, than a maxim uni- 
verfally adopted, That to tax exportatiön, or to 
prohibit it altogether, is the bell means for having 
plenty at home. In Scotland, we were not fatis- 
fied with prohibiting the exportatiön of com, of 
fifh, and of horfes : the prohibition was extended 
to manufadures, linen-clotb, candk;^ butter,^heefe, 
bark?d hides, (hoes * (a). 

Duties on exportatiön are \n great favour, from 

a 

t Oil va$ tfie only commpdity tbat by the law^ of Sploii 
was permitted to be ei^ported from Africa. The figs of that 
f ountry, which are delicious, came to b|e produced in fuch 
plenty, that there was pot confumpt for them at home ; and 
yet the law prohibiting exportatiön was not abrogated. Sy- 
cophant denotes a perfon who hiforms againft the exporter of 
figs I but the prohibition appearing ahlurd, fycopbant becan^ 
a term of reproach. 

(«) Aft ^9. Pari. 1575, 
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a notion that they are paid hy foreigners. Tbis 
holds fotnetimes, as in the above-mention^d cafe 
of coal exported to Holland : but it fails in everjr 
cafe where the fbreign market can be fuppHed by 
others ; for, whatever be the duty» the merchabt 
muft regulate bis price by the market^ Aod» even 
fuppoling the market-price at prefent to be faf^ 
ficient for the duty^ with a reafonable profic to tht 
exporter; thofe who pay no duty will ftrain evcry 
nerve of rivalihip, tili they cut ^us out by low pri- 
ces. The duty on French wine exported from 
France, is in effed a böunty to. the wines of 
neighbouring countries. The duty i$ unikilfuUy 
impofed, being the fame upon all wines exported, 
without regard to flavour or ftrength ; wbich bars 
the commerce of fmall wines, though they far ex- 
ceed the ilrong in quantity. A moderate duty on 
exportation, fuch as fmall wines can bear, would 
add a greater fum Xo the revenuei and dlfo h^ more 
beneficial to commerce. To improve the com- 
merce of wine in France, the exportatioo ought 
to be free, or at moft cbarged with a moderate du- 
ty ad valorem. In Spain an exceflive duty is laid 
upon the plant barrile when exported ; from an 
opinion, that it will not grow in any other coua* 
try. It is not confidered, .that this tax, by leflen«- 
ing thiB demand, i$ a di^outagement to its culture. 
A moderate duty waul4 rätfe more money to the 
public, would employ more hands^ and would make 
^at plant a peripanent article of commerce. The 

execeffiye 
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eKceffive duty has fet invention at work, for fome. 
material in place of that plant. * If fuch a matö- 
rial fhkll be difcovered, the Spanifti miniftry will 
be cohvinced of a falutary maxim, That it is not 
always^ fafe to Interrupt by high duties the free 
coutfis of commerce. Formerly in Britain, the ex- 
I^ortation of manufaftured copper was prohibited. 
That blunder in commercial politics was correöed 
by a ftatute in the reign of King William, permit- 
ting fuch copper to be exported, on paying a duty 
of four fhillings the hündred Weight. The expor- 
|:ation ought to have been declared free ; w.hich 
was done by a ftatute of Queen Anne. But, as 
the heat of improvement tends naturally to excefe, 
this ftatute permits even unwrought copper, a raw 
material, to be expbrted. This probably was done 
to favour copper-mines : but did it not alfo favour 
foreign eopper-manufadures ? Goods and mer- 
chandife of the produd or liianufadure of Great 
Britain, may be exported duty-free *. A few years 
ago, the Eaft India Company procured an aft of 
Parliament, prohibiting the exportation of cannon 
to the Eaft Indies ; which was very ftiort fighted : 
the Dutch and Danes purchafe cännon here, of 
which they makea' profitable trade by exporting 
them to the Eaft Indies. A cannon is purchafed 
in Scotland for about L. n^per tön, and fold to the 
NabobsT of Hindoftan for between Li 50 and L. 70 
per ton. And the only efte£t of the aö of Parlia- 

^ ment, 

' ' * -George J. cap. 14. aÄ 8, 
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ment, is to cut the Britifli out of that profitable, 
branch of commerce. Alum, lead, and fortieotber 
commodities fpecified in the ftatute, are exceptefl ; 
and a diity formcrly paid on exportation is conti* 
nued; f<ft encouraging fuch of our own iriannfec- 
tores as erriplöy any öf the articles fpecifieds In' 
Ireland, tö this dky, goods «xpofted are loaded 
with a hi^h duty, ^frithout even diftinguFfhing 
made work fföm raw materials j com, for exam- 
ple,' fifli, hops, tutter, horned cattle, wrought iron, 

R 

leatber and every thing made of it, &c. &c. And, 

I 

that hothihg may efcape, all goods exported that 
are not contained in the bookbf rates, pay üveper 
cent. ad valorem. 

When Sully cntcred on the adminiftration of 
the French finah'ces, corn in Trance was at an ex- 
orbitant price, occafioncd by ncgleft of hüftnindry 
during the civil war. That fagacious miriifter 
difcovered the fecret of re eftablifbing agrlcnltüre, 
and of reducing the price 'of corn,- which is; to 
allow a free exportation. So rapid was the fuc- 
cefs ofthat bold but pölitic'meaftire, that in a few 
years France became the gr^nary of Europe ; and, 
what at prefenl may appeaf Wotldei*ful, we fihd in 
th€*'EngIiÄi retords, änno 162*, bitter conißlalnis 
of the Frihöft üffderfelHng tWehvin their own mar- 
kets. Ciolbert, who, tbrtunately for'us, had*imbi- 
bed'the common error, rönewcd the ancient prohi- 
bition bf exporting corn, hoping tö have it oheäp 
ftt home for his manufaäurers, But he was in a 

groß 
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grofs miftak« ; for that prohibitioa bas beentfae 
Chief caufe of many famines in France finpe that 
time« The corn*trade in France, by tbat means, 
lay long under great difcouragementB ; and tbe 
French miniftry continued long blLnd to tbe inte* 
reft of their country. At laft, edi4is wefe ilTucd^ 
autfaorifing the commerce of com to be abfolutely 
free, whether fold witbin die. kipgdpm or export- 
ed* Tbe generality, however, continued blind. 
In tbeyear 1768, the badnefs of the barveft ha- 
ving occafioned a famine, the diftrefles of the peo- 
ple were exceifive, and their complaints univerfal. 
Overlooking altogether the bad barveft» tbey attri- 
buted their mifery to the new law« It was in vain 
urged, that freedom in the corn-trade encourages 
agriculture : the populär opinion was adopted, 
even by moft of the parliaments : fo diflScult it isto 
erad^cate eftabliflied prejudices. In Turkey, about 
thirty years ago, a Grand Vizir permitted corn to 
be exported more* freely than bad been done fior- 
merly, a bufbel of wheat being fold at tbat tinie uu- 
der feventeen pence. Every nation flocked to Tur- 
key for corn ; and, in particular, no fewer tban tbree 
hundredFrench veflels, from twenty to two hundred 
tonSy entered Smyrna bay in oi^e ^ay^ The J^nif- 
faries aod populace took the alarni, feariog p:hat all 
the corn would be exported» aod tbat a fanaiqe 
would enfoe. In Conftantinc^le tbey grew mnti-r 
nous, and were not appeafed tili tbe Vizir waf 
ilrangledj and bis bpdy thrp^a out to them. His 

fucceflbr, 
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focceffor, cautiötti ^f ffditting oii the ftfne wekl 
prohibrted estportÄtlon ablblutely. I» that Goun- 
trj, rem is paid in propbrtfon to the prodüifl ; aiwl 
the farmers, who faw tio demand, negicöed ti>-' 
läge. Ir\ Icff than threcyeacs, the' bufhel of wheät 
rofe to ßx fltfliings ; arrd! the diftreffes of the pco- 
p!e hecame ihtolerable. Tothis day, the fote of 
tftegaod Vi'zir is lamented. 

Wc-haveimproved upon Solly*« difcovery^ by 

a botmty oxx com exported, whiefa has anfwet'ea 
cur moft fafiguine expe£tations. .A great increäfe 
of goH and filrer fubfequent to the faid bonnty, 
whtch has ratfed the price of many other commo« 
dities, muft have al(b raifed that of com, had not 
a ftiK greater increafe of com, occafioned by thei 
bcFunty, reduced its price evc» below what it was» 
fbrmerly; and, by that ineans, otrr manafafturl^ 
have profited by the boonty, ho lefs than öur buf-- 
bandry. The bounty 19 ftill more importa^t iat 
another refpedt : our wheat can be afForded m the 
French markets cheaper than their own ; by which 
agrtculture in France is in a languilhing ftate. 
And it is in our power, during a war, to dafh all 
the. French fcberoes foF conq^ueft, by deprivin^ 
them of bread *. This bounty, therefore, 13 ouir 

paliadium, 

^ B«ti«eeii the- jeärs 171$ and 17551 thtre wu (C vheat 
ospone«^ iro» fingUmd to- Fr^nc^ tw^nty-one lajUioai of yS^ 
tkrt^ eftimated.ftt tTmo hnnditd zalUioQs o£ livrts« Tke bautv*. 
17 for ezporting jcoro hsn fomecinkes amoiiaji^d i<k L* 150^00» 

fcr 
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palla^ivm, which we ought reGgiouily to guard^ 
if :We woald.avoid being a province of France* 
$00^^ fage politiciaQs have begun of late to iDot- 
tertagainft-it^ as feeding our rival manufadurers 
chesipeü than pur own ; which is doubtful, as the 
expencetof exportation commonly equals the boun- 
ty. .But, fuppoiing it true, will the evil be re- 
medied by withdrawing the bounty ? On the con- 
trary« it will difcdurage manufa£tures» by raifing 
the price of wheat at home. It will beiide en- 
courage French huibandry, fo as in all probability 
to reduce the pricq of their wheat below what we 
alTord it to them* In France, labour is cheaper 
than in England, the people are roore frugal, they 
pplfefs a better foil and climate : what have we to 
balance thefe figual advantages bat our bounty ? 
and wete that bounty withdrawn, I fhould not be 
üirprifed to fee French corn poured in upon us, 
at,a lower price than it can be futniflied at home ; 
the very evil that was feit duriilg ^ully's adouni- 
flration *. 

The 

for a (ingle year. But this fum is not all loft to the rerenue ; 
fm* frequendy our com is ezchanged with goods that pay a 
high duty on importatkm. 

♦ Public granaries, which red on a principle contrary t& 
that of ixportation, arc hurtful in a fertile and cxtenfive coun- 
tty like Britain, being a diicouragemcnt to agriculture ; buc 
are beneficial in great towns, which have no com of their own« 
Switzerland could not etift without granaries. 
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The exportation of Britifli manufadurcs to bür 
American cplonies, ougt)it to meet with fuch en- 
couragement as to prevent them from rrvälliog' 
US : it would be a grofs blander to encourage their 
manufadlures, by impoling a duty on what we ex- 
port to thera. Wc ought rather to givfe a'bounty 
on exportation ; which, by underfelling them in 
their own markets, would quaifh every attempt to 
rivallhip. 

, As thc duty on Foreign linen imported into Bri- 
tain is drawn back when exported to America» our 
legiflature gave a bounty on our coarfe linen ex- 
ported to that country, which enables us to^cope 
with the Germans in the American markets. The 
flaining or printing linen-cloth has of late becpme 
a confiderable article in the manufadures of Bri- 
tain : and there is no fort of linen more proper 
for that manufadture than our own. The duty of 
Foreign linen is drawn back when exported to Ame- 
rica, whether piain or ftamped : and, as we lofe 
the bounty on our coarfe linen when ftamped, 
none but foreign linen is employed in the ftamp- 
ing manufadure. This is an overiight, fuch as 
our legiflature is guilty of fometimes *. 

It 

> 

^ Early in the year 1774, an application was made toPar- 
liament for fupporting the linen-manufadture, at that time in 
a decltning (late ; praying in panicular that flamped-linen 
fhould be compreheiided under the bounty for coarfe linen 
exported to America ; in order that his Majeily's loyal flib- 
jedts night h«ive the itn^ favour that is beftowed on foreign- 

ers; 
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It 13 not always true pdicy to difcourage the 
exporiation of our own rüde materials : liberty of 
eKportation gires an encouragement to produce 
tliiem in greater plenty at home; which confe-i 
quently lowers the price to our manufadturers. 
Upon that principle, the exporting corn is per- 
mittedy and in Britain even' encouraged with a 
bounty. But, where exportation of a rüde mate- 
rial will not increafe its quantity, the prohibition 
is good poHcy. For exaniple, the exporting of 
rags for paper may be prohibited ; becaufe liberty 
of cxportingl will not occafion one yard more of 
linen-cloth to be confumed. 

Lyons is the city of Europe where the greateft 
quantity of filk-ftuffs is made : it is at the fame 
time the greateft ftaple of raw filk ; the filk of 
Italy, of Spain, of the Levant, and of the fouth of 
France, being there collefted. The exportation of 
raw filk is prohibited in France, with a view to 
leffen its price at home, and to obftrudl the filk 
qianufa^ure among foreigners. The firft is a grofs 

error ; 

ers. From an tll-grounded jealoufy, that this application 
might be of foxne prejudice to the Englifh woollen manufac- 
tures, the bill, in a pecTifh fit, was reje^ed by the Houfe of 
Commons« With refpeA, at leaft, to the prayer concerning 
ftanped-linen, I may boklly affin», that it was doing wrong, 
widiout eren a prele^t. There is nothing perfeA of human 
inYention« Where the legiflatare confift^ of a fingle perfon. 
arbitrary and opprefGve meafures always prevaä ; where it 
ccnfifts of a great nun^er, paffio» and prejudk« caittiot al* 
ways be prevented. 
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error ; the prohibition of exportation producing 
fcarcity, not plenty : and, with refpeft to the other 
view, it feems to have been overlooked, tliat the 
commerce of the filks of Italy, of Spain,and of theLe- 
vant, is open to all trading nations. This prohibition 
is indced fo injudicious, that, without any benefitto 
France, it has done irreparable mifchief to the qity ' 
of Lyons : while the commerce of raw filk, both 
buying and felling, was monopolized by the mer- 
chants of that city, they had it in their power to 
regulato the price; but to compel foreigners to 
go to the fountain-head, not only raifes the price 
by concurrence of purchafers, but deprives Lyons 
of a lucrative monopoly, The fame Wunder is 
repeated with refpedl to raw filk fpun and dyed. 
In Lyons, filk is prepared for the loom with more 
art than any where elfe ; and, to fecure the filk 
manufafture, the exportation of fpun filk is prohi- 
bited j which muft roufe foreigners to beftow their 
utmoft attention upon improving the fplnning and 
drefiing of filk : and who knows whether reiterated 
triäls by perfons of genius may not, in England, 
for example, bring thefe branches of the manufac- 
ture to greater perfedion than they are even in 
Lyons ? 

Whether we have not committed a blunder of 
the fame kind in prohibiting exportation of our 
wool, is a very ferious queftion, which I proceed 
to examine. A fpirit for hufl^andry, and for every 
fort of improvementi is in France turning more and 

Vol. IJ. Q ^ more 
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more generäl. In feveral.provinces there are fo-, 
cieties, who have command of public money for 
promoting agriculture ; and abput no other, article 
are thefe focieties more folicitous, than about im- 
proving their wool. A book lately publiihed in 
Sweden, and tranflated into French^has infpi- 
rcd thera with fanguine hppes of fuccefs ; as it 
contains an acqount of the Swedifli wool being 
greatly improved in quality, as well as in quantity, 
by importing Spanifh and Engliih flieep for breed. 
Npw, as France is an extenfive country, fituated 
between Spain and England, two excellent wool 
countries, it would be ftrange, if there Ihould not 
be found a fingle corner in all France that can pro- 
duce good wool. Britain may be juftly apprehen- 
five of thefe attempts ; for, if France can cope 
with US under the difadvantage of procuring cur 
wool by fmuggling, how far will they exceed us 
with good wool of their own ! The woollencloth 
pf England has always been efteemed its capital 
manufaft'ure ; and patriotifm calls on every one to 
prevent, if poffible, the lofs of that valuable branch. 
Till fomething better be difcovered, Ix veiature to 
propofe what at firft may be thought a ftrange 
meafure ; and that is, to permit the exportation of 
our wool upon a moderate duty, fuch as will raife 
the price to the French, but not fuch as to pncou- 
rage fmuggling. The oppprtunity of procuring 
ivopl in the neighbourbopd at ^ nioderatq price, 
joined with fever^ ünfiiccefsfiil .^ttetnpts to in»-; 
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prove thexr own wool» would foon make the French 
abandon thoughts of that improvement. 

Experience has unfolded the advantages of über- 
ty to export corn: that liberty has greatly en* 
couraged agriculturey aad, by mcreafing the quan- 
tity of corn, has made it even cheaper at home 
than formerly. Have wc not reafon to. expedt a 
fimilar confequence, from the fame meafure, with 
refped to tvool ? A new vent for that commodity 
would improve the brced of our*ftieep, mcreafe 
their number, meliorate the land by their düng, 
and probably bring down the price of our wool at 
home. It would be proper indeed io prohibit the 
exportation of wool, as of corn, when the price 
rifes above a' certain fum. This meafure would 
give US the command of that valuable commodity : 
it would fecure plenty to ourfelves, and diftrefs our 
rivals at critical times, when the commodity is 
fcarce. 

There is one reafon that fhould influence our 
legiflature to permit the exportation of wool, even 
fuppoling the foregoing arguments to be inconclu- 
five : very long experience may teach us, if we can 
be taught by experience, that vain are our endea« 
vours to prevent wool from being exported : it 
holds true with refpedt to all prohibitions, that 
fmuggling will always prevail, where the profit 
rifes above the rilk. Why not then make a virtue 
of necelfity, by permitting exportation under a 
duty ? The fum yearly expended for prgventing 

2 the 
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the exportation of wool is above L. 20,000. The 
fourth part of that fum would be fufficient to make 
efiedual a moderate duty. Let the remainder, 
with the duty, be applied as a premiuin for cxt 
porting oar wooUen manufadtures : fuch a premium 
would make thetn flourifh more than ever. Were 
that meafure adopted, the liberty of exporting wool 
would prove a fingular bleffing to England. 

I clofe this branch with a commercial leffon, to 
which every otti/jr confideration ought to yield. 
The trade of ^, nation depends, for the moft part, 
pn very delicate circumftances, and requires to be 
carefuUy nuffed. Foreigncrs, in particular, ought 
to be flattered and encouraged, that they may pre- 
fer US before others. Nor ought we ever to rely 
entirely on our natural advantages ; for it is not 
eafy to forefee what raay occur to overbalance 
them. As this refledion is no lefs obvious thaq 
weighty , fadts will be more effeftual than argument 
for making a deep imprei&on. Before the time of 
the famous Colbert, Holland was the chief market 
for French manufadure?. That minifter, in order 
to monbpolixe every article of commerce, laid ^ 
high duty on Dutch goods brought into France^ 
The Dutch, refenting this meafure, prohibited to-, 
tally fome French manufadtures, and laid a high 
duty pn others ; which had the effedt to encourage; 
thefe manufadtures at home. The revocation of 
the edidt of Nantx, drove a vaft number of French 
]panufa<Jurers into Holland ; and perfedt^d various 

manufadtur«^ 
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manufadlures formerly broüght fröm Ftance. In 
a Word, this meafüre intendcd by Colbert to turn^ 
the balance of trade entirely on the fidc of bis 
country, had tbe efFeft of turning it more for the 
Dutch than formerly. The Swifs, fome years 
ago, imported all their wines from the King of 
Sardjnia's dotninions. The King laid a high duty 
on thefe wines, knowing tl^at the Swifs had not 
ready acc^fs to any other >«7ine country, He did 
not forefee, that this hi^h duty was equal to a pre- 
mium for cultivating the vinc at home. Thcy 
fucceeded ; and now are provided with wine of 
their own growth. The tiity of Lyons^ by making 
filver-thread in perfedlion, had maintained a mono* 
poly of that article againft foreigners, as well as 
natives, But a high duty on its exportation, in 
Order to monopolize alfo the manufadure of filver- 
lace, will pfobably excite foreigners to improve 
their own filver-thread and filver-lace ; and France 
will be deprived of both mo.nopolies, by the very 
means employed for fecuripg both. Eilglifti good», 
purchafed by Spaniarda for the American market, 
pay to the King of Spain on exportation a duty 
e^ual to their value. This impolitic meafiire opens 
a wide door to fmuggling; as Englifli goods can 
be furnifhed 50 per cent. cheaper from Jamaica. 
The Spanifh governor of Mexico joins under-hand 
in the fmuggling ; which is commonly carried on 
in the foUowing manner. Tiie governor, tp whom 
early notice is given, gives notice to others by a 

O 3 proclamation^ 
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proclamation, that a Foreign (hip, with Englifh 
goods on boardy cvery article being fpecifiedf is 
hovering on the coaft ; and prohibiting, under fe- 
vere penalties, any perfon to be a purchafer ; that 
proclamation has the defired efTed : all flock to 
the fliore, and purchafe in perfedl tranquillity. 

fiefide heavy duties, commerce' with foreigners 
has been diftrefled by many unwary regulations. 
The her ring- fifliery, which is now an article of 
immenfe commerce, was engrofled originally by the 
Scots. Buty grafping at all advantages, the royal 
boroughs of Scotland, in the reign of the fecond 
James, prohibited their fifhermen to feil berrings 
at fea to foreigners ; ordering, that they fhould be 
firft landed, in order th)at they themfclves oiight 
be firft provided. Such was the policy of thofe 
times. But behold the confequence. The Ne- 
therlanders and people of the Hanfe towns, beüig 
prohibited to purchafe as formerly, becarae filhers 
themfelves, and cut the Scots out of that profitable 
brauch of trade. The tar-company of Sweden> 
taking it for granted that the Engliih couid not be 
otherwife fupplied, refufed to let them have any 
pitch or tar, even for ready money, unlefs per- 
mitted to be imported into England in Swedifli 
bottoms j and confequently in fuch quantities only 
as the Company fliould be pleafed to furnijQi. This 
hardfhip 'moved the parliament to give a bounty 
for pitch and tar made in our own colonies. And» 
if we be not already, we ihall foon be altogether 

independent 
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independent of Sweden. The Dutch, excited by 
the profitable trade of Portugal with the Eaft In- 
dieSy attempted a north-eaft pafTage to China ; and 
that proving abortive, they fet on foot a trade with 
Lifbon for Eaft-India commodities. Portugal was 
at that tirae fubjeft to the King of Spain ; and the 
Dutch, though at war with Spain, did not doubt 
of their being well recelved in Portugal, with which 
kingdom they had no caufe of quarrel. But the 
King of Spain, overlooking not only the law of 
nations, but eVen bis own intereft as King of Por-' 
tugal, confifbated at fliort-hand the Dutch fhips 
and their cargoes, in the harbour of Lilbon. That 
unjuft and impolitic treatment provoked the Dutch 
to attempt an Eaft-India trade, which probably 
they would not othetwife have thought of ; and 
they were fo fuccefsful, as to fupplant the Portu- 
guefe in every quarter. Thus the King of Spain 
by a grofs error in policy, exalted bis enemies to 
be a powerful maritime ftate. Had he encouraged 
the Dutch to tcade with Lilbon, other nations muft 
have reforted to the fame market. Portugal would 
have been raifed to fuch a height of maritime 
power as to be afraid of no rival : the Dutch 
would not have thought of coping with it, nor 
would any other nation. 

We proceed to foreign commodities. The mea- 
fures laid down for regulating their hnportation, 
have difFerent views. One is, to keep down a rival 
power ; in which view, it is prudent to prohibit 

O 4 importation 
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importation from one country, and to encourage it 
from another. Jt is judicious in the Britilh legif- 
lature to load French wines with a higher duty 
than thofeof Portugal ; and in France it would be 
a proper meafurc to prefer the beef of Holftein, or 
cf Ruffia, before that of Ireland ; and the tobacco 
cf the Ukraine or of the Palatinate, before that of 
Virginia. ^ But fuch meafurcs of government ought 
to be fparingly exercifed, for fear of retaliation, 

There is no caufe more cogent for regulating 
importation, than an unfavourable balance, by per- 
mitting French goods to be imported free of duty, 
the balance againil England was computed to be a 
million Sterling yearly. In the year 1678, that' 
importation was regulated ; which, with a prohi- 
bition of wearing £aft-India manufadures, did in 
twenty years turn the balance of trade in favour 
of England. 

Mofl of the Britilh regulations conceming goods 
imported, are contrived for protnoting our own 
manufaclures, or thofe of ojir Colopies. A ilatute, 
3? Edward IV. cap. 4. entitled, " Certain mer- 
** chandifes not lawful to be brought ready wrought 
*' into the kingdom,** contains a large lift,of fuch 
merchandifes j indicating the good fenfe of the 
Englifli in an early period, intent on promoting 
their own manufaftures. To favour a new manu- 
fadure of our own, it is proper to lay a duty on 
the fame manufadure imported. To encourage 
the art of throwing filk, the duty on raw filk im- 
ported 
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ported is reduced» and that on thrown filk h height* 
ened. But fuch a meafure ought to be taH^n 
with precaution, left it recoil agaiqft ourfelves* 
The SwedeSy fome years ago, latent on raifing ma- 
nufadures at home» probibited at once foreign 
manufaAureSy without due preparation« Smuggling 
anfved ; for people muit import what they cannöt 
find at home; and tbe home manufaäures were 
not benefited. But the confequences were Hill 
more fevere. Foreign manufaÖures were formerly 
purchafed with their copper, iron, timber, pitch« 
tar, &c. : but now, as , foreigners cannot procure 
thefe commodities but with ready mbney, they rc- 
fort to Ruflia and Norway, wh^re commodities of 
the fame kind are procured by barter. The Swe- 
difh government, perceiving their error, permit 
feveral foreign manufadtures to be imported as 
formerly. But it is now too late ; for the trade 
flows into another Channel: and at prefent, th^ 
Swedilh copper and iron works are far frpm flou-' 
riftiing as they once did. In the year 1768, an 
ordinance was ifTued by the court of Spain, pro- 
hibiting printed or painted linen and cotton to be 
imported; intended for encouraging a manufac- 
ture of printed cottons projedled in Catalonia and 
Arragon. The Spanifh miniftry have been ev^r 
fingularly unlucky in their commercial regulations« 
It is eafy to forefee, that fuch a prohibition will 
have no effect, but to raife the price on the fubjeös 
of Spain ; for the probibited goods will be fmug- 

gled, 
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gled, difcouraging as much as ever the intended 
inanufa6lure. The prudent meafure would have 
been, to lay a duty upon printed cottons and li- 
nens imported, fo itnall as not to encourage fmug- 
gling ; and to apply that duty for nnrfiqg the In- 
fant manufaÄure. A Foreign manufadture ought 
never to be totally prohibited, tili that at home be 
in fuch plenty, as nearly to fupply the wants of 
the natives. During ignorance of political prin- 
cipleSy a new manufafture was commonly encou- 
xaged with an exclufive priviiege for ä certain 
number of years. Thus in Scotland, an exclufive 
priviiege of exporting wpoUen and linen manufac- 
turesy was given to fomc private focieties *. Such 
a monopoly is ruinous to a nation ; and frequently 
to the manufadture itfelf f • I know no inonoJ)oly 
that in found policy can be juftified, except that 
given to authors of books for fourteen years by au 
aft of Queen Anne if. Exemption from duty, pre- 

miu^s 

^ A6t 42. pari. 166 1. 

f See Elemens du Commerce, tom. i. p« 334* 

j: That a^ is judicioufly contrlved, not only for the benefit 
of authors, but for that of leaming in |;eneral. It encourages 
men of genius to write, and muhlplies books, both of inftruc- 
tion and amufen^ent $ which, by concurrence of m^y editors, 
after the monopoly is at an end, are fold at the cheapeü rate. 
Many well-difpofed perfons complain, that the exclufive pri- 
viiege beflowed by the ftatute upon authors, is too (bort, and 
that it ought to be perpetual. Nay, it is afferted, that authors 
have a perpetual priviiege at common law ; and it was fo de- 

termined 
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miums to the beft 'workmeo, a bounty bn expoita- 
tion, joined with a duty on goods of the fame kind 
imported, aad at laft a total probibition, are tbe 
proper encouragements to a new manu&dure. 

The 

termined lately in the Court of King's Bench. Nothing inore 
frequently happens, than by grafping at the fliadow, to lofc 
the fubftance ; for I have no difficiilty to xnaintain» that a per« 
petual monopoly of books voald prove more deftrufttvcco 
leaming, and eteh to authors, than a fecond irruptioa of Goths 
and Vandals. It is the natnre of a^ moaoply to raife the price 
of commodities ; and by a perpetual monopoly in the com- 
merce of bnoks, the price of good books would be raifed far 
bcyönd the reach of moft readers ; they would be fold lüce 
pidure« of the great mafters. The works of Shakefpeaxe» for 
example, or of Milton, would be feen in very few libr^ries. In 
ihort» the only purchafers of good books would be a fewleara- 
ed nten» fuch as have money to fpare, and a few rieh men^ 
who buy out of vanity, as they buy a diampndy or ä fine coat. 
Fafhions at the fame time are variable ; and books, even the 
moil fplendid, would wear out of faüiion with men of opu- 
lence, and be defpifcd as anti^uated fumiture. And> widi 
refpedt to men nf tafte, their number is Co fmall, as not to af» 
ford encouragcment even for the moft frugal edttion. Thus 
]bookfellers, by grafping too much, would put an end to their 
tradö alto^ether. ^At the fame time, our • prefent authors and 
bookfellers would not be much benefited by fuch a monopoly« 
^Not man'y books have fo long a run as fourteen years ; and 
the fuccef« of % book on the firft publication is fo uncertain^ 
that a bookfeller, will give little more for a perpetuity, than 
for the temporary privilege of the ftatute« This was forefeea 
by the legiflatufe ; and the privilege v^s wifely confined ta 
fourteen yearsi equally beneficial to the public and to au« 
thors. 
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The importatiori of raw materials ought to bc 
eticoüraged in e?ery manufäduring country, per- 
mittiiig only a moderate duty for encoaraging our 
own rüde materials of the fame kind. By a French 
edidl 1654, for encouraging fhip-building, fhip- 
timber imported pays no duty. But perhaps a 
moderate duty would have been better, m order 
to encourage fuch timber of the growth of France# 
Deal timber accordingly, and other timber, im-* 
ported into Britain from any part of Eufope, Ire-» 
land excepted, pays a moderate duty, Aild oäk 
bark imported pays a duty, which is an encoürage- 
ment to propagate oak at home. The importation 
of lean cattle from Ireland, which in eSed are raw 
materials, is, by a ftatute of Charles II. declared a 
public nuifance. What grofs ignorancc ! Is it not 
evident, that, to feed cattle, is mote profitable 
than to breed them ? The chief promoter of that 
notable ilatute was Sir John Knight, famous, or 
rather infamous, for an infolent fpeech in King 
William^s reign againft naturalizing for^ign Pra- 
teftants, and propofing to kick outof the kingdom 
thofe already fettled. Experience hath made evi- 
dent the advantage of importing lean cattle into 
England ; witnefs the vaft quantities imported year- 
ly from Scotland. Diamonds, pearls, and jewels 
of every kind, paid formerly, upön importation, a 
duty of ten per cent. ad valorem ; which, by aft 
6° George II, cap. 7, was taken off, upon the fol- 
lowing preamble, " That London is now become a 

" greät 
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'^ great mart for diamonds and other precious 
** ftones, from whence moit foreign countries are 
*f fupplied ; that great numbers of rougb <iia- 
^^ monds are fent here to be cut and polilhed ; 
'^ and that a free importation would increafe the 
*f Jrade/^ 

Sorry 1 am to. obferve, that.feveral of our duties 
on importation are far from being conformable to 
the ibregoing ruie ; many raw materials necefiary 
£br our manufadlures being Joaded with a duty on 
importation, and fome with a heavy duty. Baril* 
la, for example, is a raw material ufed in the glafs* 
Qiaaufadure : the ^xportation from Spain is load* 
.ed with a very hjgh duty : and to raife the price 
ilill higher, we. ^add ^ duty dn importation ; with- 
out having the pretext of encouraging a raw ma* 
terial of our own growth, for barilla grows not in 
this ifland, Hair i§ ^ raw njat^rii^l employed in 
feveral m^nufadures j and yet every kind of it, 
human hair, horfe l^air, goat's hair, &c, pays a 
duty ox\ importation ; which confequently raifes 
the price pf our owi; hair, as well as of what is 
imported, Nor has this duty, more than the for- 
mer, the pret^^^t of being an encouragement to our 
<}wp produdl j for furely there will not on that ac- 
count be reared one child more, or foal, or kid. 
The fame objeölipn Uips agaiuft thp duty on foreign 
kelp, which is very high. Rancid oil of olives, fit 
for foap and woollen manufaäuresy pays upon im-* 
portatipn a high duty : were it free of duty, we 

fhould 
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ikoold be able to ferve ourfelves wlth Cafiile foap 
crf^ home manufadluTe ; and likewife our colonies, 
which are partly fupplied by the French. £ach 
of the following raw materials ottght in found pq- 
licy to be free of duty on importation ; and yet 
they are loaded with a duty, fome with a high 
duty ; pot-a(hes, elepbants' teeth, raw^filk , from 
the £ail Indies» lamp^black, brifties drefled or un« 
dtefled, horns of beeves. Undrefled ikins, though 
a rüde material, pay a duty on importation ; and 
French kid-{kins are honoured above others with 
a high duty : to rejeft a great benefit to ourfelve* 
rather than afford a fmall benefit to a rival nation» 
favburs more of peeviflmefs than of prudence. 

For cncouraging out colonies, coffee is permit- 
tcd to be imported from the plan tat ions free of 
duty, while other coffee pays fixpence^^r pound. 
The heavy duty on whale-bone and whale-oil im- 
ported, which was laid on for encouraging our 
own whale-filbing, is taken off with refpedt to the 
importation from our American colonies *• This 
jnay put an end to our own whale-filhery : but it, 
will enable the Americans to cop^ with the Dutch ; 
and who knows whether they may not at laft pre- 
vail ! For encouraging the culture of bemp and 
flax in America, there is a bounty given upon 
what is imported' into Britain. One would ima- 
gine, that our legiflature intended to enable the 
colonies to rival us in a ftaple manufadure, con* 

^ trary 

n 4^ GeOi Illt cap. 29. 
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trary to the fundamental principle of colonkation« 
But we did not fee fo far : we onljr forefaw a benefit 
to Britain, in being fuppUed with hemp and flax 
from our colonies» rather than from Ruflia and'the 
Low Countries. But, even abftrafting from rival* 
ihip, was it not obvious, that a bounty for cncou- 
raging the cultute of heinp> and fiax at home/ 
would be more ' ifuccefsful, than for encouragirig 
the cultttre in America, wh^re the price of laböur 
is excefflvely high, not to tälk of the freight'*? ' 

The 

'• Betwecin the ttiöther-country* arid her colonie^ the fol- 
lowkig nile ought to'be'facred, Th^t witfi' refpe^ 'to coihitio^ 
dttm.wanted, each of them fhouldrpfefiet' the other Wöre äl) 
other nations.^ ^,t^n. ,ihovld tftk^ froin her colosies' vjbac« 
eyer thej can i^rniil^.fpr her ufe ; and-l^ey ihould.take;fr>Qxx^ 
Britain whatever ftie can fumifli for ibeir ufe. In a word* 
every thing regarding commerce ought to be reciprocal, and 
equal between thfem*. To bar acoiörty from accefs to the 
fountaln-head for CQmzpodities that cannot be furnifhed by 
the mother-country but at fecond ihand, i» oppreffion : it is fo 
far degrading . tl^e colonift$ from heilig frep fubjedls to he 
0s^v9S. What rjiight, for example, h^s Brttaia to prohibtt her 
colpnies from puri^hafmg tea or porxelaln at Ca^co^, if they 
can procure it cheaper there th^n in .]^ondon ? It is equolly 
opprefOve to bar them frpm reforting ^o the beft mark^s with 
their own produ^. Np conneiflion b^tureen two nations c^ 
l^e fo intimatQ, as to excufe fuch a ceßraiot. Our legiflaturei 
howeveTi bave a^ed Uke a ßepmotl^er.to her Ameri(;an' color 
nies, by prohibiting |hem. to hav^ any commerce but with 
Britain only. They muft firA land >n .Britun all theix* com« 
piodities, even what are not intenxjied tp be ibid there } and 
(h^y xmt^ take fro|B Brifaini not only itfi owo produ^i but 
'S • eyery 
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The encouragement given to Foreign linen-yarn, 
by taking off the duty on importation, is a mea- 
fur^ tbat greatly concerns Britain ; and how far 
falutary, (hall be ftridly examined, after ftating 
ibme preliminary obfervations. The firft is, That 
our own commodities will never draw a greater 
price in a market, than imported commodities of 
the fame goodnefs. . Thercfore, the price of im- 
ported linen, mvA regulato the price of home- 
i^ade linen. The next is, That though the duty 
on importation is paid by the merchant at the firft 
inftance, he relieves himfelf of it, by raifing the 
price on the purchafer ; which pf qourfe raifes the 
price of the fame fort of goods made at home ; 
and accordingly, a duty on importation is in effed: 
a bounty to our own manufaänrers. A third ob^ 
fervation is, That the market-price of our linen- 
cloth ought to be dividcd between the fpinner ^nd 

the 

every foreign commodity that is wanied. This regalation tt 
not only unjuft bat inapolitio $ as by it the intereft of a "^ole 
nation is facrificed to that of a few London mercbants. Our 
legiflature have of late fo far opened their ey^s» as to give a 
partial relief« Some articles are permitted to be carried di- 
reCtlj to the place of deilination, without being firft entered 
in Britain, wheat, for example^ rtce, &c. The Dutch deal 
more liberally with their celonifts in Guiana. They are 
bound, indeed, to carry their fugar, co€ee, cotton, and cocoa, 
to the mother-country, where there Is a ready market for fach 
commodities ; bat they are permitted to carry their other pro* 
dn€ts, fach as ram, molaiTes, timber, where they can'find the 
beft market ; and, in retam, to import, withoat duty, whatevef 
they want. 
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tbe wesi^Ytt, in fach proportion 9S to afibrd bread 
to botjbt. If the yam be too high, the weaver is 
iindox^ : ijf too low, the . fpinner is undone. This 
was not attended to» when, for encouraging our 
fpiqn^rsi a.duty of threepence was laid on every 
pound of imported linen-yarp ; wbich had the öf- 
feö to. raife tl^e price of our ow;n yarn beyona 
whaf <tbe weaver could afibrd. This myftery be- 
ing) wvaUiBd, the duty was firft lowered to two- 
peuQe,.ai)d tben to a penny : our fpinqers had to- 
lerabl^ bread, and our weavers were not oppreffed 
witl} paying top high a^pricc for yarn, 

;§0Tnfi.patriotic gpijjilenien, who had more zeal 
than lgfio|v^dg^Y fijndiog. the lioen-manufadure be- 
nefited.byth^ fev|eral.redui£tions,of the duty, rafli- 
ly concluded, that it would be ftill more benefited 
byartf^tal abplition of the. duty. The penny ac* 
cosdingly was. taken^ofF*, and Unen7yarn was per- 
mi|tted!,]tp be ifnported duty free. Had matter? 
contiiyfe.d as at the datei,of..the aä, this impolitic 
meafure woul4 havejleft us not afingle fpinner by 
pröleiSIpn ; • becaufe it would have reduced the 
price. of^wr yarn below what coul4 afFord bread 
to theilip . JLiUcky it h^§ been for our linen-manu- 
faöurfe^ ^h?it)the German war,- which foon foUowr 
ed, Cii£peaded all their manufadures, and fpinniiig 
in paf ticn^lar ; which prave4^ to us a favourable 
opportunity for diffiifing widely the art of fpin- 
nin^ and fprimaking our fpinners more and more 

Votj. II. P dextrous. 

* 29? George IL 
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dextfous. And yet/ now that thc war is at aq 
end| it is far from being certain, that our yam can 
bc afforded as cheap as what is imported from Si- 
lefia. We have good authority for afleiting, that 
the Englilh fpinners have fuffered by that ftätUte : 
from the booka of many parifhes it appearß, that 
foon after the ftatute, anumbor of women, who 
had lived by fpinniiig, becatne a bürden lipon the 
parilh. One thing is evident, that as l^nning i$ 
jhe occupation of females, who cannot othetwifc 
jfcie fo ufefuUy employed, and as mpre hands are rer 
^uired for fpinning than för weaving, the former 
is the more valuable branch of the manufa£türe. 
Very littk attention, however, feems to have beea 
given to that branch, in paffing the acSl under cori- 
iRderation. Why was it not inquired into, whe* 
ther the intended reduftion of the priceoryarn, 
would leave bread to the Britifh foinner ? The 
refult ofthat inquiry would have been fatal to the 
intended aft ; for it would have been cleariy feen, 
that the Scotch fpinner could not make bread by 
her \york, far left the Englifh. Other particulars 
ought alfo to have been fuggefted to the legilb- 
ture; that flax-fpinning is of all bccupafiöns thc 
fitteft for women of a certain dafs,^ corifined with- 
in fiiiall houfcs ; that a flax-Vrheel reqlüres- lefs 
fpace than a wheel for wool ; aiad thät the tough* 
nefs of Britilh flax makes it excel for faiUcloth, 
dowlas, ticking and flieeting. The Britifli fpinner 
inight, in a Britifh ftatute, have expedled the caft 
. Pf 



"of the fcalet^had it been büt a halfpehny ^rr pound* 
on importation. 

At the fame time, it is a natiooai reptroäch that 
there (hould be any inconfiftency in our comiäer-: 
eiai regulatioiis, when tbe wifeft beads of the na^ 
tion are employed aboqt: them. Flax rough or 
^indrefledy being a rude.materlal, is Imported duty-' 
free, but ^drefled fla3(, pays a. high .duty ; both of ^ 
them calculated for encouraging gut own manu-^. 
Maurer». Behold now a glaring inconfiftency : 
though drefied flax, for the reafon given, pays a 
high. duty; yet wben by additional labour it is 
converted into yarn, it pays no duty. Further, 
Foreign yarn i« not only made welcome duty-free, 
but even receives a bounty when couverted into 
Itnen, and exported to our planta|:ions. What ab« 
furdities are here ! Have we no reafon to be afraid, 
that fucb indulgence to Foreign yarn ,will deprive 
US of Foreign rough flax. ? The difietence of bulk 
and freight will det^rmine the Germans to fend.us 
nothing but their yarn, and equally determine ou» 
importers to commiffion that comniodity only« 

Goods imported, if fubje^led to a duty, are ge- 
nerally of the beft kind ; becaufe thQ duty bears a- 
lefs Proportion tofuch thaa to tneaner (brts. The 
beflFrench winesare imported into Britain, where 
the duty is higher thau in any other qoi^ntry. For. 
that reafoq, the bell Unen-yarn was Imported whilei 
th^ .duty Fubfifted ; but now the German yarn is 

V2 . ., ./<>rtl5d 



ibrted into differcfnt kinds, of ^hich tbe worft: is 
)referved fpr the Englitti market, 
' Regulations topcenringr the esportatiän d£ (Kftn- 
modities formcrlT^ impdrted« come n^xt m'brdeit.' 
And for encouragiiig fuche^portation, otid' metÜod 
pradifed with fuccefs, is, lo reftore to tbr nrer^ 
chant the whole or part of thd ^uty paid at >im- 
portation ; which is termed a drawbäck, ' This^ in 
particular*is done with refpeä to tobkcco the pro- 
dud of cor own colonies ; * whith by that m^eans 
pan be afForded to foreign^rS at twopepfce half- 
-ptnny per poiind, tehen the price at bome is etght 
pence halfpenny. By this reguldtion,- k^ury is 
reprefled at home, aud at^the fame titne ovir colo- 
nies are'encpuraged* But by an omiffiori in'tbe 
a€t of parliainenty a dcawback i$ only given for 
raw tpbadco ; which bars the exportatiör) of fouff 
or niani}fadared tobaeco, as foreigners can under- 
feil iis five-and-thirty per cent. Tobaccp being an 
article of liixury, it was well judged to lay a b^vicr 
dnty on what is colifunied at hotne, than on what 
is expörted. Upod the fämlp prjnciple; th« dtitytfaat 
}s paid on the icnportation of coffee and cocba from 
cur American plantations, i$ whoUy dlrawn bacH* 
nHien e^ported*. But as China esirthen-ware is 
not emitied to any encpuragement from us^ and as 
It is an article Pf luxnry, 'it gets np drawback 4syen 
iurhen expprte^ ^9 ^T^^A9^\* The exporter of 

ric? 
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rice from B^itain» firft imported from America, is 
entitle4 to dtaw back hu^ half the duty paid on 
importation. Rjcc imported duty-free migbt rival 
cur wheat-crop. Bat the wholc duty opght to be 
drawn back on exportatioH' : it puight to.be affordn 
ed ^0 our neighb9urs at the , lovyell rate» partly to 
rivgl tbeir wheat-crop» and partly to encQurage our 
rice-colonies» 

Tobacco is an article of luxury i and it is weU 
ordered, that it (hquld come dearer to us than to 
fo.reigners. Hut every wife adnainiftration wiU 
take the oppofite ßde, with refpe.<5l to articles that 
concern our manufadlurf s. . Quickfilver pays upon 
injiportation a di^ty pf abont 9 d, per pojand ; 7 d* 
of whicbis drawn bac)^ upon exportation.; The 
inteotipn of .the c^rawbacjc was tp encourage ths 
cororperceof quickfilver ^without adverting^ that 
to 9^ord quickfilver tofpreign m^nufadurers cheap« 
er than.to our own, isa.grofs blunder in commer- 
cial politi^s. Again, when quickfilver is manu- 
faöujr^d in.to vermiliop or fubjimate, no drawback 
is aUo\yed y. which efFedlually bars their exporta« 
t;ion.:..we ought tp be afbamed of fuch a regula- 
tion. . In the reign pf Qyeen Elizabeth, dyers 
were prohibited to ufe logwpod, which was order- 
ed to be opcnly burnt, Bnt the Englifti dyers ha* 
ving acquired the art of fixing colours made of 
logwood, it was permitted to be imported *, every 
tofi paying on iraportation L. 5 ; L. 4 of which 

P 3 . .. was 
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was to be drawn back upon exportation. That 
laWy made in the days of ignbrance, was intended 
to encourage the commerce of logwood ; and bad 
tbat efTed : bat the blander of difcoaraging cur 
own manüfaäures, by farntihing logwood cheaper 
to our rivals, was overlooked. Both articles were 
put apon a better footing *, giving a greater en- 
couragement. to the commerce of logwood, by al- 
lowing it to be imported daty-free ; and by gi- 
ving an advantäge to our own manufadtures, by 
laying a duty bf 40 s. upon every huqdred weight 
exported. * L^ly, Still more to encourage the 
commerce of logwood f , the duty upon exporta- 
tion is difcontinued« It will have the efFe£t pro- 
pofed : but will not that beneiit be more than ba- 
lanced by the encourajajement it gives to foreign 
inanufaflures ? By the late peace, we have obtain- 
ed the monopoly of gum-fenega ; and proper mea- 
fures have been taken for turning it to the bell 
account : the exportation from Africa is confined 
to Great Britain ; and the duty on importation is 
only fixpence per hundred weight : bat the duty 
on exportation from Britain is thirty fhillings per^ 
hundred weight J ; which, with freight, coromif- 
fioni and infurance, makes it come dear to foreign- 
ers. Formerly, every beaver's ikin paid upon im- 
portation fevenpence of duty ; and the exporter 

' received 
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reoeiired a drawback of fourpence ; as if it kad 
beerrthe purpofe of the legiflature^ tp znake.our 
own people pay more for tbat ufeful commodity 
thah foreigners. Upon obtaining a monopoly ot 
beaver-ikins by the late peace, that abfurd regula«* 
tiort was dtered : a pcnny per flcin of duty is laid 
on importation, and fcvenpence on exportation *• 
By that aieans beaver-lkins are cheaper h^re than 
IQ any other coüntry of Europe. A fimilar regu- 
lation is eftabliflued with refpedt to gum-arabic, 
A hundred weight pays on importation fixpence« 
and on ei^portation L. i, 10 s. \. As the foregoing 
articles are ufed in various inanufadüreSy their 
cheapnefs in Britaini by means of thefe regula- 
tions, will probably balance the high price of la- 
bour, fo as to keep opentous the foreign market* 

Jarnos L of England iflued a proclamatiohy pro- 
Jübiting the exportation of goldand ,lilver, whe- 
ther in coin or plate, of gpldfmith's work, or of 
buUion. Not to ipention the unbojnÄitutionäl ftep 
of an Englifti King ufurping the legiflative power, 
it was a glaring abfurdity to prohibit manufac- 
tured work from beirig expiorted. Cold andfilver, 
coined or uncoined, are to this day prohibited to 
be exported froin France ; a ridiculous prohi- 
bition : a tiierchant will hever willingly export 
gold and filver j but if the balance be againft him, 
the exportation is unavoidable. The oilly effedt 

P4 of 
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of the Prohibition is, to fwell the merchant's dcbt ; 
for he muft bribe a fmuggler to undertake the ex*> 
portation. It is ftill more abfurd tbat in Spatn, 
\7hich has the command of more fiiver mines than 
any other nation, lilver is prohibited tobe export- 
ed under the pain of death. Neceffity forces it to 
be exported ; and the abfurdity of the prohibition 
prevails to make it be exported even in open day. 
A French author remarks, that in no country are 
pommercial regulations better contrived than in 
Britain ; and inftances the followitig particulars. 
ift, Foreign commodities, fach as may rival their 
own, are prohibited, or burdened with duties. 
ad, Their manufadlures are 'encotiraged by a free 
exportation. 3d, Raw materials which cannot be 
produced at home, cochineal, for example, indigo, 
&c. are imported free of duty, 4th, Raw mate«- 
tials of their own growth, fuch as wool, fuller's 
carth, &c. are prohibited to be exported, 5th, 
Every commodity has a free courfe through the 
kingdom, without duty. And, laftly, !Dutres paid 
on importation, are repaid on exportation. This 
remark is for the moft part well-founded : and yet 
the fafls above fet forth will not permit us to fay, 
that the Englifti commercial laws have as yet ar- 
rived at perfedion. 

Having thus gone thröugh the feyeral articies 
that enter into the prefcnt Iketch, I fhall clofc with 
fome general refie Aions. The management of the 

finance» 
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finaaces i$ a moft iroportant branch of govern« 
ment ; . and no: lefs delicate than importaat. Ta^xe;» 
may^bq (d contrived as to prpmote in a high, de-* 
grße the profp^rity of a ftate } and.unlef« w^U coot 
trivedi they may do inuch mi(chief» The latter^ 
by rendeifing the fov^^reiga odious and the people 
miferable,. cfTe^ttiaUy eradicaie patriotifoi : ni) 
other caufe is more fruitfal of rebeUion ; and no 
other caufe ireduce$ a country to be a more eafy 
prey to an invader, To that caufe wefe the Ms)- 
hometans chitfly indebted for their conqueft. of th^e 
Greek empire. Tbie people wäre glad .to phange 
their mafter ; becaufe^ inftea4» of multipliedy intri^ 
cate, and vexatious duties, they found themfelres 
fubjeded to a fimple tribut^» pafily colleäed, , and 
eafily paid* Had the art of . oppreüive. taxes been 
known to the Romans, wheQ (hq utpioil perfidy 
and cruelty weite pradifed agafnft the C^rtha* 
gthians, to make. them abandon thfir city,.the fo- 
bcr method of high.dutieB on texportatioo and im- 
portation would haye been cho^n. This method, 
befide gratifying Roman avarice, would infallibl/ 
have ruined Cartbage^ ,' ; # / , , , 

From the UQion of the different Spanifh king« 
doms under one monarch, tb^jre.was reafon to .eic- 
ped .an exertion of fpirit^ fimilari^ to that of the 
Romans when p^ace was reftored under Aiiguftus. 
Spain was at that peciod the moit potent kingdpm 
in Europe, er perhapfi in the world }• jand yet, in* 
ftead of flourilhing in that ^advaotage^jva. ,condi- 

tioq^ 
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tion/it was by oppreflive taxes fedüced to povert/ 
and depopulation. The political hiftory of tlrat 
kihgdom with refped: to its finairces, ought to be 
kept in perpetual remembrance ; that kings, and 
their minifters, may (hun the deftrudlive rock up- 
on which Spain hath bcen wrecked. The cortcs 
of Spain had once as extenfive powers as ever 
were enjoyed by an Englifh parliament; but at 
the time of the unioii, their power bcing funk to a 
(hadoWy the king and his minifters governed witb-^ 
out much control. Britain cannot be too thank* 
ful to Providence for her parlia-ment. From the 
hiftory of every modern European nation, an in- 
llrudlive leffon may be gathered, that the three 
eftates, or in our language a parliament, are the 
önly proper check to the ignorancc and rapacity « 
of rainifters. The fertility of the Spanifti foil is 
well kriown. Notwithftanding frequent droughts 
to which it is liäble, it would produce greatly with 
dlligent culture ; and in fad, duting the timeof 
the 'Roman domination, produced cörn fuf&cient 
ibr its numerons inhabitants, and a great furplus, 
which was annually exported to Italy. During 
the domination of the Moors, Arabian authors 
^ree, that Spain was extremely populousT. An 
'author of that nation, who wrote in the tenth Cen- 
tury, reports, that in his time there were in Spain 
'Bocapftal cities, 300 of the fecond and third Orders, 
befide villages fo frequent, that one could not go a 
milc without meeting one or more of them. In 

Cordova 
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Cordova alone, the capital of the Moorifli empire, 
he reckons 200,000 houfes*, 600 mofqucs, and 
900 public baths. In the eleventh Century, ano- 
thef author mcntions no fewier than 12,000 vil- 
lages in the piain of Seville. High muft have beien 
the perfeÄion of agriculturein Spain, when it could 
feed fuch multitudes. What was the extent of 
their internal commerce, is not recorded ; but all 
aüthors agree, that their foreign commerce* was 
immenfe. Befide many articles of fmaller valuc, 
they expotted raw filk, oil, fugar, a fort of co- 
chineal, quickfilver, iron, wrought and unwrought, 
manufadlures of filk, of wool, &c. The annual 
revenue of Abdoulrahman III. one of the Spanifh 
califs, was in. money i2,Q45,ooo dinares, above 
five millions Sterling, befide large quantities of 
com, wine, oil, and other fruits. . That prince's 
revenue muft indeed have been immenfe, to fupply 
the fums expended by htm. «Befide the annual 
charges of governriient, fleets, änd armies,/he'laid 
out great fumsonhis private atnufements. Though 
engaged cofitinually in war; he had money to fpare 
for building a n^w tqwn three miles from Cor- 
dova, natped ^<j&ra^ ,after his favourite miftreft. 
In. that tpwn be-erefted a magnificent palace, fuf- 
ficiently:^apacious Mn his whole feraglio of 6300 
pcrfonfr.' Theife^ere'in it'x^60 columns of Afri- 
can and^S5parniffl^Wärbl^;46of Italian marhle, 

f and 
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and 140 of the fiq^ft kind, a prefent from tbe 
Greek Emperor« In the middle of the great fa- 
loon, were m9nj inj^ges of bir^s and beafts in pure 
gOjld, adprned witb precious üx>jx^f pouring wateir 
into a large marblel^afon. That prince oiuft have 
had immenCp flables fpr horfes, when he entertain« 
ed for bis condant guard no fewer than 12,000 
horfiemen, having fabres and belts enriched with 
gold.. lipon, the city of Zebra alone, including 
tbe palace and gardeps, were ei^pended annually 
300,000 dinareSy which make abpve L. 100,000 
Stcrlipg; and it required twenty-fivc years to. 
complete thefe works *. 

The 

* A prefent made to Abdoulrahxnan by Abdoulmelik, 
when chofen prime vizir, is a fpecimen of the riches of Spam 
at that period. ift, 408 pounds of virgin gold. id, The 
value of 42O9OOO Cequins in filirer ingots« ^9 400 pounds of 
the woctd of aloes, one piece of wkich weighed 180 pounds. 
41]^, 50a ounces of aznbergreafei of which ^there was one piece 
that weighed loo ouncesi« 5th, 300 ounces of the fineft cam« 
phire. 6th, 300 pieces of gold-ftofiF, fuch as were prohibited 
to be worn but by the CaGfhimfelf. 7th, A quantity of 
fine für; 8th, Horfe fumiture of gold and filk, Bagdad fa- 
bric, for 48 horfes. 9th, 4000 pounds of raw filk. loth, 30 
pieces Perfian tapeftry.of furprifing beatityi^ itth, Complete 
^iraaoifr , for «oq war-horfes« ., latb, icoo) hncklers, and 
100,000 arroi^^. ,j3^h, Ffftpen, Ari|l^i^ -hq^i, with,^^/l 
fumptuous fumiture 'r and a h^ndred.qther Axabbin Dorfes, for 
the King's attendants. Z4th, Twenty mules, • with fuitable 
fumiture. ijth, Forty young men, and twenty young wo- 
inea, complete beavtie«^ «U of thesn 4t«(&d/tei(up«fb habits. 
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Tfae great fertility of ihefgil, thor induftryiof 
th'e Moors/ and their advdntftg^oui ütnatiottt for 
trade, carrred on the profpelritjr of Späih >dbwin to 
the time that thty were fubdued by Ferdinand 
of Arragon. Of this we have undoobted 'evi« 
detlce from the cofidition of iSpiti» in tb^ daysibf 
Charles V. and b£ hi$ fod Bbüip^beingcAceined 
at that period the rieheft country in* the univerfei 
We häve the authority of URariz; tUat tfae itoMo 
of Seville, in tlie period m^ticned, ooetaibed 
6o,oco filk looms. During th^ iixte^th «entary^ 
the woollen clotb öf Segati a wus efteemed tho 
fineft in Europe ; a^id that of Catalcxnia longmain«» 
tatned its preference in the Letanc/ih Italy, and 
in the adjac6nt iflands. In a memorial addrefled 
to the fecond Phiflip; Loüis Väll'e de la Gtfda !^- 
j^orts, that in the fair of MediAä'hd hiad negotiated 
bills of exchänge to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty -five millions of croWns ; «and in Spain atthatf 
time there were feveral other fairs, no Icfs fre- 
quented. I; ' 

The expuMion of the Möots deprived Spatrt of 
fix or feven huildred thöufatid frugal and ^ndia^ 
ftrious i'nhabitarlt^ ; a* wound that touched- its^ viv 
tals, but not mortal : tender -care, with proper re^ 
medies, would have reftored Spain to its formeiif 
vigour. But unbappily for that -kingdonri, its' po^ 
litical phyficians were notikilled iii the method of 
eure: inftead of applyinghealingmediciiies, tbey 
^pflamed the difeafe, and rendered it incurable. 

The 
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Tfat .miniftry/ iaftigated by the dergy, had pre- 
Tailed oa.the King to banifti the Moors. Dfead« 
ing lofs of favour if the King's revienuea (bould 
ikll| they were forced in felf-defence to heighten 
the taxes upon the remaining inhabitant&. And 
what cotttd be expeAed from that fatal meafure, 
bot utter ruin; when the poor Chriftians, who 
were too proud to be induftrious, had icarce been 
able to crawl under the load 4>f förmtr taxes ? 

fiut a matter that afibrds a leflSin fo inftru^^ive, 
merits a more partikular detail. The e^tenfiv^ 
plantattqns of fugar in the kingdom of Granada, 
were, upon the occafion mentioned, de^ply taxed, 
fo 88 that the duty amounted to 36 per cent. qf the 
value. This branch of hufbandry, wbich could 
not fall to langui(h under fqch oppreflion, wasf in a 
deep confumption when the firft American fugart 
were imported into Europe, aqd was totally ex« 
tinguifiied by th^ lower price of thefe . fugars« 
Spain once enjoyed a moft extenl^v^ ^on^merce of 
fpirits manufaftured at home, perhaps more ex- 
tenfive than 5'rance does at prefent. But two 
caufes concurred to ruin that m^nufadturq ; firfl^ 
oppreffive taxes ; ajid next, a prohibition to the 
manufadurer, of veoding bis fpirits to any but ta 
the farmers of the revenue, Coujd more effedlual 
means be invented to deftroy the iQanuf^^ture» 
foot and branch ? Spanifh falt is fuperior in qua- 
Hty to that of Portugal, and Hill more to that of 
France : when refined in Hollan4» it produces iq 

pfr 
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pefi Cent, more than the former, aad ao pcr-ce^ 
mofe^than tbe lauer ; an4 the makiog of iaU;.r9r 
x}uite8 in Spain lefs labour thau im PortpgaL <>f 
in France. Thtis Spanilh &h may be iafrpr:4ic^ 
Hhe cheäpeft, iafe requiring. lefs liibour ; aii4 y^ 
^ay draw the ^higheft prloe« ^$ faperior in qualfty^i 
aibtwitbftandingi wihich fhining advant^ges, fcarcß 
«hy^falt is expörtdd from Spbin^; and nö Tvoo^r« 
feran^etxoirbitant. {luty makidit come dearer iQ 
•che purchafer t&th a.Tiy other ifalt* A m^i^e 9^ 
denate dutywould bring morefprofit td the public g 
licifide eaiing.the labouting poor, and emplpyjnA^ 
them* in the mamufadure. The; fviperior qüiility pf 
Spanifli raw filk, makes it in great reqiiefl; ; . but 
as the duty upon it excceds 6^ per Qent. it cap fiqd 
no Vent in a.foreign market \ nor is there almofl 
any demand for it at home, as its high price has 
reduced th^ fiik-njanufadlure in Spain to theloweft 
ebbr But the greatell oppremon of all, as it affeds 
fjvery fort of manpfadlure, is the famous tax, known 
bythe name ot akavala^ upou every thing bought 
and föld, ivhich was laid on in the fifteenth cen« 
türy by a cortes br parliament. It was limited 
exprefsjy to eight y^ars ; and yet was kept üp, 
pontrary to law, merely by the, King's authority, 
This monftrpus tax; originaUy iQ per cent^ qd va-^ 
lorem, was by the two Philips, IIJ. and IV. augr 
niented to 14 per eent. futficient of itfelf to aiinihi«> 
|ate every branch bf internal commerce, by the 

encoufagemenft 
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mebümgenient it/ giveS' to fmoggiing * . : Xhf 
diflkuky of rceoveciog pay ment of iiich oppreffivc 
tstxes, heighteiied tbe «bratality of Ü^e farmcirs ; 
Which haftened' chedownfal of tfae manufai^irer» : 
poVetty and diftrd's^baiiifhed woiicmen fhat could 
find brebd elfe^bere ; •andredacedrithereft.to begh 
gäry. The poov troibandroen funk*, ander the 
iT^lght of taxe» : and» äs- if this.bad pot been.fiiflir 
^ient'to rutn agilcaküre totally,:ttee:Spaii>(h minit- 
ftry fuperadded aA abfolute prohibition.of expoitr 
4ng corn. The moft ama^i^ing- article o£ alU. Js..a 
pi^adtke that has fubfifted moce thanthree ceatu!^ 
i*les, of , fetting ,a ptice on corn ; . .which:ruina llie 
Farmer when the price is low, and yet r^fufes bim 
the relief of a high pricc. . TJiat ^gricultore in 
Spain fhould be in a deep confumptioo, is far from 

being 

• The foUowing paflagc is from Uftariz, cb. 96., ** After 
** mature confideration of the dutieis impoied upon commödi- 
" ties, t have not difcoveted in France, England, ot Holland, 
^* any duty laid upoA the hoftie-fale of their own nianiai^- 
<<'tur6s, whether thtf firft. orany fnXyfequent f^le. < Aj Sp^in 
** alcme.groans undertbe bürden of 14 per ctnt, impofed not 
** only on the firft £üe. of every parcel, but on each iale, I am 
'' jealous that this ftrange tax is the chief caufe of the ruiti of 
^* our manufadtures. " As to the ruinous confcquences 0£ 
this tax, fee Bemardo de Ulloa npon the manufadlures and 
commerce of Spalh, pari 2. eh. 5« eh. 23. And yet fo bUnd 
n^as Philip IL of Spain^ z% to impofe the alcayala .'^po9 tl^ 
>Tetherlands, a country flouriibing in commerce both internal 
und extemal. Jt muft bave giren s^ violeut fbock ^o th^ir 
P^nuf^diires, 
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being a wondcr,: it is rather a wonder that it has 
not long agd died of th^t'difeafe. Formerlythere 
was plenty of com for twenty millions of inhabi* 
tants, w\th a furplusfor the great city iof>Rbme ; and 
yet at prefent, and for vcry mÄnjityleaifs. {yack; 
there ha»aiot beencom for i^ven nnilfi^i^s^ it&>pre- 
fent inhabitants. Their only t^fourie forfyrocu- 
ring e Von» the neceffaries of life» were th^ ircfaföreft 
of the. ne-s^ World, whicb could tiotiaflifcrev^r ; 
and Spairi bccame fo tniferably poor, that Philip 
IV, tvas>neceffitated to givea currency tö his cop- 
per Göih» almoft bqiial to that of flWert Thus* in 
Spaitij the-'do'wofftr of hüfbandry, airts, and com- 
merce, was not ootaiiohöd by öXpülfion bf the 
Moors, ahd far tefs by-drfcoVery of a new world*, 
of which the^öld and^filver were fafVoü^äble tö 
bufbandl^y' at leaft ; but 'by exorbitant tfexts, la 
voracteüs'mohftei?, which,' after fwallowing up the 
whol6 riches öf the kingdom, has left nöthingTor 
• • '• ' 'itfelf 

^ URariz, m nis Theory and Praftice of Commerce, proves, 
from evicltnt fa6ls, that the de'populatlon of Spajn is not oc« 
cailoned'by the Weft Indies. Frotti Caftile few go to Ame- 
rica, and yet Caftile is the worft peöpted "country in Spain, 
The northern provinces, Galilei a AOuria, -Biljcay, &c. .fend 
more peop'C to Mexico and Peru than.all the othej; provinces ; 
and yet of aU are the moft populous. He afcribcs the depcpu- 
latiön of Spain to the ruin of the manufa Flures by oppr^ ffive 
taj^s j and' afferts, that the Weft Indies' ten^' rather to pcople 
Spdin :'jnany retum home> laden with riebe« ; and öf thofe 
wjio dotet retum, many remit money to their relatlons, which 
enables them to marry, and to rear children. 

Vol. IL (^ 
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itfelf to feed on. The following pidure 19 drawa 

bj a writer of that nation, who may be depended 

on for vcracity as well as knowledge *. ** Povcr- 

** ty and diftrefs difpeople a country, by baniih« 

'' ing all thoughts of marriage. They eveü deftroy 

** fucking children ; for what nouriihment can a 

'^ woman afibrd to her infant, who herfelf is re- 

** duced to bread and water, and is overwhelmed 

with labour and defpair ? A greater proportion 

accordingly die here in infancy, than where the 

labouring poor are more at eafe ; and of thofe 

who efcape by ftrenglh of conftitution, tl^e fcar- 

city of clothing and of nourühment makes 

them commonly (hort-lived. " 

So blind ho wever are the Spaniards in . the ad- 

miniftration of their finances, that the prdent mu 

niftry are following out the fame meafures io 

America, that have brought their native country 

to the brink of ruin. Cochineal, cocoa, fugar, &c. 

itnported into Spain duty-free, would be a vaft 

fund of commerce with other nations: but a 

heavy duty on importation ii an abfolute bar to 

that commerce, by forcing the other European 

nations to provide themfelves elfewhere. Spanifli 

oil exported to America would be a great articlc 

of commerce, were it not barred by a heavy duty 

on exportation, equal almoft to a prohibition : and 

the Spanifli Americans, for want of oil, are redu- 

ced to ufe fat and butter, very improper for a hot 

dimate. 

* Doa Gieronimo de Uftariz« 
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climate: The ptohibition öf planting tüies m 

Mexico, and the exceflfeve duty on the importaÜGfn 

of Spanifh \^ines iiito that coüntry^ have introdu- 

ced a fpirit drawn froiti the fdgar-cane; whicb, 

being molre deflrüftive thah a peftilencö, is pto- 

hibited under feverd penalties. The prohibitioA 

however has no effeft, but to givc the governors 

of the provindes a monopoly of thsefe fpitits^ which» 

ander their proteftion, are fold publicly **. 

But this fubjädt feems to be inexhauftible. The 

iilver and gold iliines in the Spaniih Weft Indies 

are, by improper taxes, rendeired lefs profitable?, 

both to the King aiid to the proprietors, than they 

ought to be. The King^s (hare is the fifth part 

of the filvet that the mines produde, and the tenth 

part of the gold* There is, befide, a duty of eighty 

piaüers upon every quintal of mercury employed 

in the mines« Thefe heavy exadions have occä- 

Qj& fioned 

* It gives me pleafüre to find, fdr the fake of my fellow- 
creatures, that the Spanifli miniftry begin to perceive the fatal 
con{e<|ueiices of tfaefe impolitic meafures. In the ydar 1765, 
the trade to the iflands Guba, Hifpaniola, Porto Rieo, Mar- 
garita« and Trinidad, was laid öpen to merchants in every 
province of Spain, who were releafed from the oppreflive 
duties on goods exported to America, by paying only fix per 
Cent, on commodities fent from Spain. It is probable that the 
beneflcial effe^s cf this meafiire ra^j open the eyes of the 
Spaniih miniftry to f utther improirements. ^e power of the 
Spaniih inquiiitots is reduced within moderate bounds. May 
we not indulge the hope, that Spain will again become both t 
leamed. and coznmercial cottpitry i 
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fioned all mines to be given iq) bot of the richeft 
fort. The iohabitants pay 33 per cent. on the 
goods imported to them from Spain, and they are 
fubjecled befide to the alcavala, which is 14 per 
cent. of every thing bought and fold within the ^ 
country. The moft provoking tax of all is what 
is termed la cruciade^ ^ing a fum paid for indul- 
gence to eat eggs^ butter, and cheefe, during Lent, 
which is y^elded by the Pope to the King of Spain. 
The ^overnment, it is true, obliges no perfon to 
take out fach an indulgence : but the prieils re* 
fufe every religious confolation to thofe who do 
not : purchafe ; apd there is not perbap» a lingle 
perfon in Spaniih America who is bold enough to 
iland out againft fuch con^pulfion. 

There is recorded in hiftory, another example 
of deilruäive taxes fimilar to that now mentioned. 
AuguftuSy on bis conquefiof £gypt, having brought 
to Rome the treafure of its kings, gold and filver 
overflowed in Italy ; the bulk of which found its 
way to Conftantinople, when it became the feat of 
empire. ,By thefe means, Italy was fadly impo- 
verilhed : the whole ground had been covered with 
gardens and villas, now deferted: and there was 
neither corn nor manufadures to exchange for mo- 
ney. Gold and filver became as rare in Italy as 
they had been of pld ; and yet the fame taxes that 
had be©n paid with eafe during plenty of money, 
wcre rigidly exa£ted, which ruined all. The dutchy 
of -f'errara, in a narrower compafs, affords a Iflter 

examplc^ 
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example of the fame kind. It was one of the rieh« 
eft and moil populous diftrids in Italy, when gOf* 
verned by its own princes ; but at prefentj tinder 
the Papal defpbtifm/ it is reduced to povcrty and 
depopulation. There may be feen extenfive mea- 
dows without a.händ to cut down the grafs, or a 
bcaft to eat it, The watct-paflages are not kept 
open : the flagnatin^ waters are putrid, and infed 
the air with a poifonous fteam: In a'word, that 
dtitchy isr apprdadhing tö the unwhölefome ftate of 
the'Compagna di Roma, and. fodn like it will -be- 
come uninhabitable. 'Well nlay it be faid, that 
öppreffive taxation' ife a monfter, which, after* de- 
vottTiiag evet*y öther thing, 'devours itfelf at laÄv 
Bologna fürrenderedto the Pope upöh terms; re- 
ferving many of its moft valuable privileges. Bo- 
loghi'ttontinues a rieh *faiid' populous city j rahd'by 
moderate taxes the Pope draws froiti it ten times 
the funa that can he fquöeaefl oilt öf Terrara by all 
tHc eli^ittes of oppreiflotr.^^ ' • 

SKETCH IX. 

illtlTARY BR,ANCH OF GOVERNMENT. 

DURING the ihftncy of ,a nation, ^yery memr. 
ber depends onhis o.wn induftry (or procu- 
rioe tb.e neceflaries of lif? : he is. hls own m^foj^i, 

Q.3 his 
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bis bwn tatlor, his own phy&ian ; and.on himfelf 
he chiefly relies far offence as well as defence. 
Every favage can fay, what few beggars among 
US can fay, Omnia mea mecutß porto ; and hence 
the aptitude of a favage for war, which makes 
little alteration in bis manner of living. In earlj 
times ^ccordingly, the men were all warriors, and 
every known art was ezercifed by women : wbich 
contipues to be the cafe of American fa^ages, 
And ey^n after arts w^re fo much improyed as to 
be exercifed by mcp, nqne who could bear armsi 
were exempted from war. In feudal governments, 
the n^Uitary fpipit w^s catried to a great heigbt : 
aU g^ntlemen M^ere foldicrß by profeffion; and 
eyery othcr 'art was 4cfpife4^ as ^low, if not eon- 
^emptible. 

'Even io the qnqatural ftate qf the feudal fyf- 
tem, arts made fome progrefs, not exccpting thofe 
for amufemeqt ; and fnai\y conveni^ncies^ former- 
ly unknown» becaine nec^iFary to cOmfortabi^ li- 
ving. A man accuftomedlo manifold convenien? 
cies, cannot beaf witl^ pati^nce.to be deprived 
of thein : he hates war, and clings to the (Veets 
of peace. Hence the tieceffity of a military efta- 
blühmeift, hardening men by 9ix\8i difcipline to 
endure the fatigues of war. By a ftanding anny, 
war is c^rried on more regularly and fcientificallj 
than in a feudal government ; but as it is parried 
p|l with infinitely greater expence, nations are 
inore referyed in declaring war than fermerly. 
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Long experience has at the fame time made it 
evident, that a nation feldom gains by war ; and 
that agrieulture, manufadtures, and commerce, are 
the only folid foundations of power and grandeur. 
Thefe arts accordingly have 'become the chief ob* 
jeäs of European governmenta, and the only ra* 
tional caufes of war, Amorrg the warlike nations 
of Greece and Italy, how w«uld it have founded, 
that their effeminate defcendents wouldemploy 
ibldiers by profefiion to fight their battles ! And 
yct this is unavoidable in every country where arts 
and mana&dtures flouriih ; which, requiring little 
exercife, tend to enervate the body, and of courfe 
the mind. Gain, at the fame time, being the fole 
objeä: of induftry, advances felfilhnefs to be the 
ruling pafiion, and brings on a timid anxiety about 
property and felf-prefervation. Cyrus, though en- 
flaroed with refentment againft the Lydians for re- 
volting, liftened to the foUowing advice, offered by 
Croefus, their former King« ** O Cyru»^ deftroy 
** not Sardis, an ancient city, famous for arts and 
arms ; but, pardoning what i$ paft, demand all 
their arms, encourage luxury, and exhort them 
to inftrud their children in every art of gainful 
commerce. You will foon fee, O King, that in« 
>• ftead of men, they will be womcn." The Ära- 
bians, a brave and generoü;S people, conquered 
Spain ; and drove into the inacceilible mountajns 
of Bifcay and Afturia, the few nativcs who ftpod 
eut. When no longer an encmy appeared, they 

(^ 4 ' , turncd 
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tnrm^d their fwords intö ploughlhare^t aod became 
a.rich and flourilhing nation. The inbabitants of 
tbe.motjotainsy bardeoed by porerty and. iiuiatioii, 
ventared^ after a long iotecval, to peep öot from 
theirftrongbdlds, and tolie in waic for ftraggling 
partrcs. . Finding tfoemfelves now a match'for a 
people« whom. opülence.had betraycd to luxury, 
iuid the arts of.peace.to cöwardke ;.they. took 
coürage ta difplay their banners in thex)pen'field ; 
akid after- many military atchiefvements^ facceeded 
in recon^ueriog. Spain. . The Scots, inhabiting.the 
mountainoiisipartsof Caledania, werean o.Yerotatch 
for the Fids^ ivho occupied the fertileipiains, and 
at Taft fubdued thcra *. > • . 

Benj^mia de, Tudele^ a Spaoißi Jew^ whp wrote 
in the twelftb Century, o1>f(?rve$, tb^t.by luxury 

: ' and 

* Before the timc tHat all Scotland was brought under one 
kingi the highldntiers, diT^ded into tribes or clans, mzäe war 
upon^ach'Othfir ; and cöhtinüod the fame- ptallice irregiilarly 
2tiap7 ag^f Mt^r thej fubmitted t^ tbe king. of ^dtlasid. Open 
yar was repr^fTed, but it went on privately by -depr^dations 
and reprifals. The clan-fpirit was mach deprefle.d .J>y tbeir 
bad fuccefs in the rebellion 1715 ; and totally crufhed by the 
fike bad fuccefs in the rebellion 174c. The mildnefs with 
-vvliich the highland^rs have bcen treated of late, ah3 the pains 
tfaatliaTe been taken to introduce.tnduftry among thdm, have 
tQUllyeifUFpatedrdepred^UQas and reprifals^; and have reh« 
dered thßinjhe mofi peaceable .])eQpIe in ScotUnd^ but have 
at the fame time reduced their. military fpirit to, ^ low ebb. 
To train tliem for war, military difcipline has now bccome nQ 
Uü neceffary ihan tö others. • - - 
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Bjkdeffemtacy ihe Greekfc;liöA-ÄöOM»9:^,ia de- 
greje of foftB^fe, more proippif j fori ^y.emen.- 1^9 for 
men ; and thMJibe.Greek Enipi&ror wasr^dwedito 
the . oecf ffijty. of employin^ mercJenary tvoops^.to 
d«|ep4'Hiscoun!Cry agajmfl; th:e.Turk8* Inithß y<ar 
1453, the.ici^j/Äf.Coiiflsfttjjii^ltfa; d^fead^/by, a 
garrifon not exs0^ding lÖQppijnpn, was beftegi?4 •l>y 
tjie; Tui;k8,,!sMjiid'ri^ced. tq reiCtr$jinty;;.!yet,w<)t a 
filDgle • inhahitwi*f h9i :.<Jouvag^. t9' t^M ^Arw^ijall 

extirpatiQ^ ^^oi«^, G^qoa, ,a»n4 o^hex ffliiftll Ita.- 
Ij^- flÄtesj!)?^pa]j)e; fo.effbR^i[n^tp:byr^ong-apd fuc- 
G^fsfpl:cefiiiXierf:q#ttiat :r^t># cifJSfn .eyer; tbq^lght 
of ferving ip .thfsafiny.^ ;whiel^ obliged . thejaa .to 
employ moi'c^naries, pfpco^f a& w^U as private men. 
Thefe mercenaries at firft^^fougbt ponfcientipufly 
^y their pay j ,but refleiäipg, that the vidlors.were 
np bet:|:er piaid tl|p^ the vs^nqvilhed, they Jearned. 
to-play boo,tyTj;;|aa battle ,pai;ticul^rLy l)etw€en 
the Pifans and Florentines, whicb laftpd froin fun- 
rißng to fqn-fjetting, tbere yy^s biit a> fingle man 
Ipft, who, hayjng .^cpidentaJly^/ällen fromhis h^rfe, 
w,as trodden i>9der fopt* Men at that tiroe fou^bt 
on borfebaclc, cqver^d Tvith jron/rom head to heel. 
Machiav^lmgquons a battle b^tweeu the^ Floren- 
tines andy^Q^tians wbicb: lafted half a.d^y,i nel- 
^^^^iPS^fyS^ßiving.grq^nd j: fojne horfes wQunded, 
not ,a man ile^ia.; He obpery^ß, • that fuch cpwar- 
dfpeand difocder,;iva3 in tbe^arnjvies of .thofe; tini^s, 
tbat the l:vu:5ii^ q/ ^fingle. hprfe cither to chargeor 

retreat. 
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retreat, wouldhavedecidedabattle. Charles VIII. 
of France, when he invaded Italy anno 1498, un- 
derftood not fuch mock batdes ; and his men were 
held to be devils incaraate, who feemed to take de« 
light in Ihedding human blood. The Dutch« who 
ß>r many years have been reduced to mercenai^ 
troopB, are more ind^bted to the mutual jea- 
loufy pf their neighbours for their independence, 
than to their own army. In the year 1672, Le^vis 
of France invaded Holland, and in forty days took 
forty walled towns. That country was faved, 
not by its army, but by being laid under water, 
Froft, which is ufud at that feafoo, would have 
put an end to the feven United Provinces. 

The fmall principality of Palmyra is the only 
infiance known in hiftory, where the military fpirit 
was not enervated by opulence, Pliny defcribes 
that country as extremely pleafant, and blefled 
jvith plenty of fprings, though furrounded with 
dry and fandy deferts. The commerce of the 
Indies'was at that time carried on by land ; and 
the city of Palmyra was the centre of that com- 
merce between the Eaft and the Weil. Its ter- 
ritory being very fmall, little more than fufficient 
for villas and pleafure-grounds, the inhabitants, 
like thofe of Hamburgh, had rio way to employ 
their riches for profit but in trade. At the faitie 
time, being fituated between the two mighty em-r 
pires of Rome and Parthiä ; it required great ad- 
drefs and the moft affiduous military difcipline, to 

guard 
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guard it from being^ fwallowcd up by the öric* or 
tue other. This ticklilh fituatioh prcferved the 
inhabitints from luxury and effeminacy, the ufual 
t5oridorriitants 6? riches. Their fuperfluous wcalth 
wae laid-out on magnificcnt buildings, and on cm- 
belUlhing their country-feats. The fine arts werif 
amöng them carrfed to a high degree of perfcc^ . 
tion. The famous 'Z.enobiai their Queen, being Icd 
capöve to^ome öfter being deprived of her dd- 
mlnions* was admired and celebrated for fpirit, for 
learning, and for an dxquifite'tafte in the fine arM; 
Thus, by accumulating wealth, a manufaöuring 
and commercial people become a tempting ob- 
jeA for conqueft; and by effeminacyibecome an 
eafy conqueft. The military fpirit feems to be at 
a low ebb' in firitain : will no phantom appear, 
ßven in a dream, to difturb our downy reft ? For- 
merly, plenty of corn ip the temperate regions of 
Europe and Alia, proved a tempting halt to nor- 
them favagps who wanted -bread : have we no 
caufe to dread a fimilar fate from fome warlike 
neighbour, irapclled by bunger, or by ambition, to 
extend bis dominions ? The difficulty of providing 
for defence, confiftent with induftry, has produced 
a general opinion among political writers, that, .a^ 
nation, to preferve its military fpirit, muft givc up 
induftry ; and to preferve induftry, muft give up a 
military fpirit. ' In the former cafe, we are fecure 
againft any idvader : in the latter, we lie open to 
fy^ry invader. i|l military plan that would fecur« 

US 
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US BfpAnd enemies, without hurting our ioduftry 
, and manufadlures, would be a rieh pfefent to.Bri* 
tain« That fuch a plan i$ po0ible, will appear 
from what foUows ; though I am far from hoping 
that it will meet with univerfal approbatiop», To 
prepare the reader, I (hall preinife.an'acqouot'of 
tbe diflferent military eftablilhiv)e^t;s that ea^ift^ a^d 
have exjfted, in £urope, with the . ad vantages ai;ul 
difadvantages of each. In examining^jthere,. who 
l^Qws whether fome hinf vmy not occur of.a.jplaa 
xnore perfedt tban any of them. 

The moft illuftrious military eftabUftmeat. of 
antiquity is that of the Romano, .by whicb'.ttjey 
fubdued almoft all the known world. The citi- 
xen» of Rome were all of them foldiers : they.-li- 
vcd upon their pay when in the fie}d.; l^ut jf.they 
bappened not to be fucceftful in pUindering^ they 
ftarved at home. An annual diftr^bution of corn 
a(nong them, became nccqffary ; which in qSj^ü 
correfponded to t^e halfpay of ourofficcrs. It is be^ 
lieved, that fuch a couftitution would not be adopt- 
ed by any modern ftate. It was a forced cpnfti- 
tution ; contrary to nature, which^ give$:di^erent 
' difpofitions to men, in order to fupply handa for 
every neceflary art. It was a hazardous caqftitu- 
tion, having no medium between univerfal con- 
quelt and wretched flavery. üad the Gaulß who 
conquered Rome, entertained .^ny yiew butof 
plunder, Rome would neyer have b^en hedvd of, 
It was on tbe brinik of ruui in tli^ w«r with Han- 
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nil^l. Wbiat )9^<>ul4 hälfe happeMd b^.Hanja)!)^ 
be^o; vi^^riqi^tö ? It h eafy to judge, by compapipg 
it wi^h; C{^rthag€/ Carth^ge was a comcnercjia^ 
ftat^> .^he people.all exnployed in.grts, mamijf^r 
t^re^,^'|^pd n^vigatipfi* The Caprt^giQ^ans werf 
Aibdi^ed,;. b^^tbey CQul^.Jaott b&redaced to e^tre« 
m^ty, whUe. thfsy rha^ ^cci;f& to. the fea« Iv^^/kß^ 
th«y: pro^ered ;fp ifpuch .>y com^^^rpe, even aifü?F 
tbc^y: were . fub4lipd, . W, to.; r^ife. j^plpufy itp^i tt^k 
hiafter»; w.hq tbougte.tbeipfelyes ppt,fi?cwre wh^l^ 
a houfc retnaimed'in Qaxtftage. t ^Qn tH^pther h>n4 
what, refdurceftwr thfeiohabitiiOts pC:R9rne,)hpdit;hcy 
be^Ä'in^iMÄd ?: Tihflj? ajuflj ^^e'.p^^ifhed by^hup^ 
ger;^}fwf they oOiMd «ot^wiork», jlu ?^ . w,o?d.. «ar 
citait Rpirte teTen^ble?*: a ggmejftc^ri who v(?nMr«p 
aU^ü|:iW;,Q<ier.dflQift?»Itticow : if hö lofe, :hC;iÄjiWr 

d09Q. ; -i'- • •,: ' '.i . • !; .; . -. -.jj J * :.,' . 

I take it for grantcd, that ou^^ fejiiclsil ijftfcBrt will 
not have a fingle vote. It was a fyftem that led to 
confufion and anarchy, as little fitted for war as for 
peace. And as för merccnary trodp«, 4t is uniie« 
ccffary to bring theni. again iritd the field, äftcr 
what is faid of theni above« . 

The only rcfpainiflgiforms. thi^j; merit a^ttentioni, 
are a ^anding amly, .^aod a militia ; which L ihall 
examihe in thcir order; wi!h the objefttons that Ire 
againft each. Thfe* firft* ftandlng ärtnyih rnöderh 
times was eftabliftied by Charles VII. of France, 

-,»1 '•€ • ' * \ * ^ 

on a vQry imperfeÄ pl?n. He bcgai).,witb a bpdy 
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fpmtfii^the lower claflKS atifes fVömUoAIy ftfertgth, 
and fröm fifibdioh ' to - their natal foll, Botb zti 
eminent in the hufbabdman: conftätiteiceTcife ih 
the open air renders hitii hardy wid robuft ; add 
fondhefs for the place wherc he fihds comfort and 
plenty, attaches' hiAi'ta' bis country in general*. 
An artift or manafadurer, on the cöntrary, is at- 
tachedto no coüntty but where he finds the bell 
bread ; and a fedentarj life, enervöting his body, 
Tenders him pufiHanimous. • For • thife • reafonsi, 
among-many, agriculture ought to* bö' honoured 
and chetifhed aboye all other arte« ' It is notonly 
a fine preparation -för war, .by breöd'rtig .man wftft 
love theif coufitry; aAd whom lab^tir ind föbriety 
qualify for being foldiers ; but is {^Ifo the beft l*6un^ 

• dation 

.■ f. i . . •' ' ' .''<.•:. i" 

* ** Nunquam cr^do potuiffejdubitari^ ut^qr^pfi a^rmi.s radi- 
cam plebem, quse fub divo et in labore nutrltur i folis patiens ; 
umbras ne'gligens ; balneärum nefcia ; delictanim' ignara ; um- 
plicis animi ; parvo contenta : dtiratis ad omnem labonim tole- 
rantiam membris « cui jgeftare ferrum.f&flam' dubet^, onus 
ferre, confnetudo derure eft • Nee tnficiandam eft^pöiEb mrben 
conditazn, Romanos ex civitate profeSqs «üofnppr ^ l^c^Jp^ s 
fed tunc nuUis voluptatibua» nuJlis dellciU fraQgebax^v(f- ^^ 
dorem curfu et campeftri exerp itio colledl.upd n^ndo Juventus 
abluebat In Tybcre. Idem bellator, idem agvicola, gener^ 
tantum mütabat armonim:" Vegetlut De re mifitany M. l. 

cap, 3 . [ In Engli/h tbits ; ' «* •! b'elteve it was* nevcr doubterfy 

*' that the country tlabourers^were, of all' others, thb liefl ftt 
'« diers,. .Inured to the ppfn slir, and.habrkual tQiJ> Aibjeded 
«' to the extremes.of beat aadcold, igngr4R^9f<theji}f« p^t^ 
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datiön for commerce, by furnifliing bbth foöd anrf 
materiah to the induihriousw ' 

But feveral objediions occur againft a ftändirig^' 
army, that call aloud for a better model than ha^' 
hitherto been eftabliflied, at leaft in Britain^ l'he 
fubjeft is intereftingj and I hope for attention from^ 
every man who loves his countr^. Durinjj the vi^' 
goui? of the feudal fyftem, which made every landr^ 
ptoprietor a foldier, evfery inch of ^round wafe te* 
^acioufly difputed with an invadet: and while a' 
fovereign retained any Jiart of his dottiinions, he 
never loft hopes of recovering the whole, At pre* 
fent, we rely entirely on a ftanding army, for de- 
fence as well as ofFence ; which has reduced every 
nation in Europe to a precarious ftate. If the är- 
ray of a nation happen to be dcfeated, even at the 
moft diftant frontier, there is little refource igainft 
a total conqueft. Gompare the hiftory of Charles 

VII. 

: 
*' bath, or any of the luzuries of life, contented with bare 
*' necefTanes^ there was no feverity in any change they could 
*^ xnake : their limbs» accultomed to the .ufe of the fpad^ and 
«< plough, and habituatcd to bürden, were capable of the ut- 
•♦ moft extremity öf toil. Ttideed, in the earlieft ages of the 
** Commonwealth, while the city was in her infancy, the citi- 
««. zens marched out frona thp town to the field : . but at that 
•' time they were not enfeebled by pleafure^, nor by luxury : 
'« The military youth, retuming frgm their exetcife and mar- 
M tial fports, plunged into the 'f'yber to wafli ofF the fweat 
*« and duftof the field. The warrior and the hufbandman 
" were the fame, they changbd only tiie tiature of their 
« « arms."] 

Vol. II. R 
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VXl« with' that of Lewis XIV« Kiogfi of France; 
The Former^ though dr^v^q into a comer by Ken* 
ry V. of England» was however far from yielding : 
Qn the contrajry, relying on the military fpirit of 
his people, and indefatigably intent on ftratagem 
^nd furprife, he recovered all he bad loft. When 
Lewis' Xiy* fucceeded to the crown, the military 
fpirit.of the people was coqtraded within the nar- 
row ipan pf a ftand^ng army. Behold the confe«^ 
quei>ce> Tbat ambitiöus^moqarcb, having provo-- 
ked his neighbours into an aUiance againft bim, 
had no refource againil a mov6 numerous army 
bat toipurchafe peace by an abandon of all his 
conqueil«, upon which he had lavifhed mach blood 
and treafure*. France at tbat period contained 
fey^ral miUions capable of bearing arms ; and yet 
was not in a condition to make head againft a dif- 
ciplined army of 70,000 ujen. Poland, which 
continues upon the ancient military eftablifhment, 
wearied out Charles XII, of Sweden ; and had 
done the fame to feveral of his predöceflbrs. But 
Saxony, defended only by a ftanding army, could 
not hold out a fingle day againft the prince now. 
mentioned, at the head of a greater army. Mer- 
Gcn^iry troops are a defence ftill more feeble, againft 
troops tbat fight for glory, or for their country. 
Unhappy was the invention of a ftanding army ; ' 
which, without being any ftrong bulwark againft 

caemics^ 
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enemies» is a grievous bürden on the people ; ^nd 
turns daily more and mott fo. Liften to a firft-rate^ 
author. onjthat point. ** Sit6t qu'un etat aug- 
mente ce qu'il appelle fes troupes^ les autres 
augmentent les leurs i de fa^on qu'on ne gagne 
tieh par-lä que la ruine commune. Chaque 
monarque tient für pied toutes les arm6es qu'il 
pourroit avoir fi.fes peupks 6toient en danger 
d^Stre extermin^es ; et on nomme paix cet etat ' 
d'efFort de tous contre tous. Nous fommes pau- 
" vres avec les richefles et le commerce de tout 
" Tunivers ; et bient6t ä force d'j^voir des foldats, 
•* nous n'aurons plus que des foldats, et nous fc- 
" rons comme de Tartares *." 

But with refpe<ä to Britain, and every free na- 
tion, there is. an objecäion ftill raote formidable ; 
which 18, that a ftanding army is dangerous to li.* 
berty. It avails very littje to be fecure againft fo- 

R 2 reign 

• ** Äs foon as one ftate augments the numbcr of its 
'* troops, the neighbouring ftates of courfe do the ifame ; fo 
*' that nothing is gained^ and the effe^ is^ the general min. 
** Every prince Iceeps as many armies tn pay, as if he dreaded 
" the exterminatiotf c^ his people from a foreign invafion ; 
*^ and this perpetual ftruggle, znaintained by all a'gainfi all, 
*' is termed peofe. With the riches and commerce of the whole 
•* univerfe, we are in a ^ate of poverty ; and by thus con- 
** tinually augmenting cur troops, vre (hall foon have none 
^* elfe btit foldien, and be reduced to the fame fituation as 
f< tbe Tvtars.'' -w— L'efprit des loizy iii;:. 23« chap« 17. 
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'Veign eiMMieB, if we^ liaV^' nc fecurity againft an 
-*tiemy =at homc. If a Wairlike king, hjeading hh 
ßwn troops, be ambitioüs to render himfelf abfe- 
lute, thercrare no mtans tp evade the im pending 
hiofw ; for what avail the greateft number of efFe- 
ininate cowdrds againft a difciplined ariiiy, devöted 
to tfaeir prince, and ready impHcitly to execute hi^ 
commands ? In a word, by relying entirely on a 
üahding army, and by trufting the fword in the 
hands of men who abhor the reftraintsof civil law, 
a folid foundation is laid for military government. 
Thus a ftanding army is dangerous to liberty, and 
yet no fufficient bulwark againft powerful neigl^? 
bours. 

Dceply fenfible of the foregoing objeftions, Har- 
rington propofes a militia as a remedy. Every 
male between eighteen and thirty, is to be trained 
to military exercifes, by frequent meetings, wherc 
the youth arp excited by premiums to contend in 
running, wreft^ing^ ^ooting at a mark, ^c. &c. 
But Harrington did not advert,, that fuch jneetings, 
cnflaming the military fpirit, muft create an aver- 
fion in the people to dull and fatiguing labour^ 
His plan evidently is inconfiftent with induftry and 
manufaftures : it would be fo'.at leaft in Britain. 
An unexceptionable plan it would be, were de- 
fence our ifole objeft ; ^n^ not the l^k fo by redut 
qmg Britain to fuch poyerty as . fparc« to be a 
tempting conqueft. Olir latc. war with Fpähce is 
p confpicuous inftance of the power of a commer-» 
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^ial ft^tff, '^tife in ics credit;: a ipowe^r j^t^mezed 
all the; i^ii^orl^y.and purreilv«8.,qo i^fi^ i|ban pthers. 
Politip^an; . begin tp cpnfidet BritaiHi ( ^n^^ not 
France, to be the formidable power that th<feat€ns 
univerfal: monarchy . Had Harrington's plan been 
adopted, Britain muft have been reduced tp a levei 
with Sw.eden or Denmark, having no ambitio but 
to draw fubfidies from its more potent neighbours* 
Iq Swi|zerland, it is true, boys are^^ from the age 
of twelve^ cKeroifed in running, wrefUing, and 
ihooting^ «Ey^ry male who can bear arip$; is regi*- 
mented, .and fubje6te4 to military diCqiplineu , Herc 
is a militia in perfeötipn i^ppa Harrington^s plan, a 
militi^ n^ither forced ^ot mercenary •, ipvinciblc 
when fighting for their country. And as the Swift 
are not an i^le peopk, we learn from.this inftanca, 
that the martial fpirit; is not an invincible obfiruc- 
tion tp iaduilry. But the oi;iginal barrennefs of 
Switzerland> conipelled the inhabitf^^t;s .to befo«- 
ber and induftrioiis : :and;ißduftTy ^jiatfii amqpg 
them bccome a'fecond n,artijr(e;j ther? fcar^ely be- 
ing a chlld above ftx years of: age i3fUt«who is txtir 
ployed, not exceipting children of opulent familiea. 
England »divers widqly in the. nature of its foil, 
and of its people. But t^ere is little occafion to 
infift pppn that difference ; as Switzerland afTords 
no clear ^vidence, that a fpirit of indiiftry is per- 
feAly compatible with a militia : the SNyifs, it is 
true, may be termed induftrious ; but theif indu« 
ilry is. cpnfined to neceifaries and conveniences ; 
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thcy arc Icß ambitious of wealth than of military 
glory ; and thcy havc few arts or tnanufädures, 
either to fupport foreign commerce, or to excite 
luxurj. 

Fletcher of Salton's plan of a militia, dtfiers Ut- 
ile from that of Harrington. Three camps are to 
be conftantly kept iip in England, and a fourth in 
Scotland ; into one or other of which, cvery man 
muft enter* upon completing bis one and twen- 
tieth year. In thefe camps, the art of war is to 
be acquired and pradifed : thofe who can main- 
tain themfelves muft continue there two years, 
others but a fingle year. Secondly, Thofe who 
have been thus educated, (hall for ever after have 
fifty yearly meetings, a'nd (hall exercife four hours 
every meeting. It is not faid, by what means 
young mcn are compelled to refort to the camp ; 
tior is any exception mentioned of perfort« dedined 
for the church, for liberal fciences, or for the fine 
arts. The weak and the ficldy muft be exempt^d ; 
and yet no regulationis propofed againft thofe 
who abferit themfelves on a falfe pretext, But 
waving thefe, the capital obje6lion againft Har- 
Tington's plan ftriTces equaflly againft *Fletcher's, 
That, by roufing a milltary (pirit, it would.alienate 
the minds bf oür pibple from arts and manufac- 
türes, and from conftant and uniform occupation. 
The author himfelf reinarks, that the ufe and ex- 
ercife of arms, would make the youth place their 
honour upon that art, and would enflame them 

with 



with lovB of miliMtyi^dry ; ilot adveHlng, thät 
love bf military glory, diffufed through tl/e whöie 
mäfsofthe peoplt, would unquälify Britaiti for 
being' a manu&öuring aiid commettial oountry, 
rendering it of little weight or confideratioih in Eu^- 
rope. */• . 

The military bmnob is tfi€ntiat lo every fpecies 
of gov^mthcnt : The Quakers «are the orily pi^bple 
who cver doubted of Itv h it not then "rtnörtifj^lng, 
that taxapltal branoh of goVefnm«nt, !fhdtfldl tb 
this . day remain« in-a ftate fo imp^rfedt? One 
inrould fufpcA fome inherent Vice in the nature of 
govern$ient thät counteraKä» eyery efibrtof geniüs 
to produce.a moce perfeä: mode. I ^m not<di£- 
pofed.to admitany fuch defedt, efpecially in an 
article elTential to the wclUbcing of fociety ; and 
rather th'an yield to the Charge, I venture to pro- 
.^fe the foUowtug plan, even at the hazrard bf 
being thought an idle prQJe&on And what* ani- 
mates me greatly to make the attetnpf/ is a firm 
convrAion tfaat amilitary and an induftrious fpirit 
are of equal importance to Britain ;; and' that if 
eitherof thcm be loft, tve^re undone. To recoh- 
cile thefe feeming antagonifts, is my chlef view in 
the following plan; to which Ifhall proceed, af-* 
ler paving tbe way by foihe pTelimixiaty confidera- 
^ tions. . ' 

The firft is^ that, as tnllitary force h effential to 
every ilate, no man is exempted from bearing 
atms for hi$ country : all are bound ;' beeaufe iio 
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p^rfoil has ,tight tp be QjL*emjpted more ihah aho«- 
ther,- /\Vere any (iifierence ,to,he made, peirfons of 
jßgure a;n4«fortune ought firil^to be called to that 
fervice, a$ b^ipg the moft interefted in tbe welfare 
of their courjtry« Liften tö a.good foldier deliver- 
ing bis opinion on that fubjed. " Les lev6es qui 
" fe font.par fupercherie fönt tout auffi odieufes ; 
** on met de rargent,dans la pochette d'un homme, 
'^ ;et ,^jß Uli dit quMl eft foidat« Celles qui fe 
.*] fpnt par force, le fbnt encore plus ; c'eft une de- 
V' ifil^tion publique, dont le bourgeois et Thabi- 
;", t^nt ne fefauvent qü^ä force d'argent, et dont 
/^ ; le fönd eft toujours un moycn odieux. Ne vou- 
\* droit-U paä mieüx ^tabltr, par uneloi, que tout 
homme,. de )quelqiie condition qu'il füt, feroit 
obligö- de fervir fon prince et fa patrie pendant 
cinq ans ? Cette loi ne f^auroit 6tre defapprou- 
** vee, pfirce ^ qu'il eft paturel et jufte que les 
citoy^ps.s'eiTipIoientjpour la d^fehfe de l'^tat. 
Cett^ nniethode de lever des troupes feroit unfond 
in^puifable de belles et bonnes recrues, qui ne 
ferpient pas fu Jettes ä döferter. L'on fe feroit 
meme, par la fuite, un honneur et un devoir de 
,** fervit fa'täcbe, ,Mas, pour y parvenir, il fau- 
" droit a'en excepter aucune condition, fetre severe 
" für ce point, et s'attacber ä faire executcr cette 
" loi de preference aux nobles et aux riches. 
".Perfonne n'en murmureroitv Alors ceux qui 
" auroient fervi leur temps, verroient avec m6pris 
" ceux qui repugneroient ä cette Jioi, et infenfible- 

• " raent 
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* ^< T^he fnßthod'ö(> inUftiiig füMf by;p«ttilgia tfisk üpdn 
'* them, is fuUy iis o<Squs, Th?3r .flip!: -Ä' feicce ^C «IPneJ ii^^l :» 
«* mau'Ä pockqt^ j^njj.^ca teil bipv bc if a ipldier, Ipljftifg }ff 
** Force is (lill more odious. It is a public calamityi froxn 
•* which the citlzen nas nö ^i^ans, of faving himfelf 1)ut oy 
«< money 5 ändit'ii t'öK'feiiüently tiiie ^dirft of aH the Ve^AVtis 
*« of government/ WÜäW it no^b'i ttioi^ eipedletit te cWaÄ^a 
<< law, obliging ^•fexf'toin wliMdt^^ Id» iwk^ «d ferM»ch|s 
*< Jkmg ^iidc)c6urit«(yrifi)r.5^.yfafl ?n jfTWil^^jcpuWfjnrftjrljc 
" :*fapproi(e4f^|)efjiuife it ^ C9nfißti^t botb withnaff^r^ s^rpl 
.*^ juftice,.tbat eycry chizen Ihpuldbi? ^ipploVefl ia the.defeap 
*.*. of the (täte. Here would \e an. inexhauftible fund of gooj 
'« and able fölaidrt; who >rould hot'be apt to defert, as eVer 
*• man woüld feckötf it^bfothHii littKwitr ai^dliis duty -tohä 
«< femd Hisiime« jfiui! to*^ffeA:iIäs;'itJkntfft b^ a £lced.prin- 
" cipky Thafstbeft.%n \^ no, ^xjrfjy^^c^jof) rairfc^,. : 'T(\k^ 
** point mull bis.rifiorouily ^ttended.tpi and .the law muft b.e 
** enforced» by. way of preference, firft an^ong the nobillty and 
•' the men of'wealtli." ' There would not be a fingTe man^ho 
** woiild coiiipiaiA-oif it. ' A jierfon'who has ferved his timcL 
'< 'would treat with eontein^t another Who fliould (how reluto 
" tenpe'tQ comply..with the* law ; and! thus, by degre^?, k 
*' would beqom^ a uflc of hox^our. ,Xhe poor Citizen would 
•* bc cojnforteJ and infpirited by the, example of his rieh 
*• neighbour : and he again would h^ive nothing to (jomplain 
" of, Wheri he faw (hkt'the noblcman was riot exempted from 
<* lervFcÄ*^ — . Les teVeries du Comte de Sare. 

' ' 'r) i ■ • •;: .'^ /• . ": ". • ■ . '\ ' 
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TiAto another preltibiiiitry ^onfideraiion. Wh3e 
liiere wcre any remaim «mcwi^' us oF » martial 
'^fity the difficalty^ was not greatcf recrumng 
the army. But that tafk hatbof larteyears be- 
wckt troublefome ; and more difagreeable ftill 
than troublefome, by the neceffity of ufing deceif- 
&1 iurts for trepaiming tbe.unwary youch. Nor 
ai^ fiieh arts always fiiccefftfüi : in our late war 
^Witli Fränct; We were ncccffitateä to give up cven J 
tlie 'äppeajence öf volüntary Service, and to re- 
prjMt Jbe. army on.tlic folid principle, that every 
^mau ihou]d figbit fpr.|hi3.Gp^^tr3r \ the juftices of 
r^feace; b!eiAg:eiaQpo\»ered to.fmrce tote the ferviee 
iböli- as couM bis beft fp«red from .eWil occupat ion. 
If ä fittgle daufe Kad been added, Ihnitingthe ifer- 
vice. tö five or feven yeärs, tKe ipeafure would 
have been unexceptionable, even in a land of Li- 
berty. . To relieve officers of the army fi^om the 
neceffity iofpraAiiingdeceitfiil äff tSr by fabfUtuting 
a fair and conftitutional mode of recruitiag the 
iarmy, was-a valüable improVimenr. It was of 
importance with refpiedl to itsdlfceft intehdment; 
bat of much greater^ with refpöd to. its confer 
-quences« One of the few difadvantages of a free 
fiate^ islicentionfnefs. in the common people, who 
Tiiäy wallow in diforder änd ptcffligacy withbut 
control, if they biit refrain from groß' crimes, pu- 
nifhable by law. Now, as it appears to me, therc 
nevtr was devifed a plan mpre efficacious for re«- 
ftoring induftry and fobriety, than that under con* 

fideration. 
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fiderat ibti« Itt ifiiltttMr^ t^fTis^ls, wer« opiffpipuousi 
evea duriog tihfci i ihon, tim& it : fubfift^^*: ;711w 
dread of being fotoed rata th« fewicis, ren^crfil 
the popolace peaceable and oxdßtly ; it dM QtiQ>i9:) 
it rendered.themiindiiftridtts iti orderitä oodciUbto 
favour. The mofl behefioiai d^jCcoTesiesthav^^titen 
acGKdeqtal:' M;ithc»it harihg any view bat for.ro^ 
cruxting the arniTvoor te^iflatare ftonibled uipon 
an exceüent plan for ree^atoling che idle ond^the 
profligate; a matter^ ih^thje^refent dejpravlc^of 
mannets, öf greater importancc .than afiiyiothw 
that concetrjs the police 6f fimain. A pe^peioal 
law of that kind^ by protnating induftr)^, .wöüld 
prove'ä (oyettigtt rentedy againft mobs aadvibts^ 
difeafes of a free ftlate^ füll of peopk and ol* mäftu** 
fa<aare8 *. Why were the foVegoing ftatütes, fbr 
there were tWö of thom, limit<;d to a temporaty 
exiftence ? Thcre is not on r^cord anöther ftatü^e 
better entitled to immortality; - ^1. 

' And now to thte projecl; i^bich afcer all my ef- 
fortsl produde with trepidatiön ; not fronl -any 
doubt of its fölidhy, büt as ill fuited to the'pre- 
fent manners -of this ifländ.^' 'Tb hope that it-wili 

b« 
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* Seiveral late m6\n in the fouth of England, all of them 
•ti pretext of fcarcity greatly alarmed the adminiftration. A 
faft was drfcovered by a private perfon {Six^eei tour through 
ihefouih hf EngUmJ)' whioh.owr'mlaiftiBrs ou^ht tahavc^ bifibo- 
▼ifred that the(e m^s conftantly hAppened wher^ vTAg^^ were 
high and protiüons low; confeqtteiitlyf'that they w^i^-Occ^ 
fionedy tiot by wallt, but by wanton&ftfgr . 
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be pnt in p)ra^iee, would indeed bi highly ridi«^ 
öülous 'Ahk ean tiöver happen, tili ^atriotifin ^ou« 
i\fh thott in Britsriht than It has done for fome 
titüe |laft. Suppofii^ nbW'ah army of 60,000 meir 
tdiftbittfficiönt'&rfiritaiii, ä rational method for 
raifiAg ibch in araij^ were there no ftanding for-t 
ees, .wbttld be, that lanärpropciefiors, in proportion 
to tbeir valued rents^ Ihould furniih men to ferve 
feven years^and noilongcr*. But as it would be 
no lefs .Ufi^ifft than . imfiiiudent, tQ.diiband at once 
QUlfpreffiDtaimy« wdbegin wtth moul^inggra- 
dually the cid ahmycinito the peWi by Alling up 
Tdcanciea ivith m«n bound to ftrvie f^ven years and 
no longen And (br. raifing proper men, . a matter 
of mucb^delkaby« jt: i9:pr9pDftd| tba,t in ev^ry 
fliire a fp^ial oomnji^oöibcigiyeaitijr.terjtainland- 
holdera pf rank ftnd rilgui^ to r^ife.^ecruits out of 
^belpw^^-Claffes,. feleftipg ,^lw^y$ jthofe who are 
the leaft ufeful at hom^. .. : i , ^ . •: 

Secpnd»: .Tho£e wHq ci^im.jbo be difmifled aiter 
feryii>g che appoint^ time^.ih^ll .never agjainrbe 
called tß the fervice« except In.^gfe of ^an adual 
inv^fipn* They, IhsiU b.$ efftitl^d «^qb of them to 
a^premium of eight er ten pounds, for enabling 
them tofoUow atrad^ or calllngy without being 

> , r , . fubjcdled 

'' • .'{•''■ » , V ■ 

. «. • < 

* la Peaznatki ereiy Ignd-propti^tPr of ^ certaia rent, is 
obttged tofurniih s^ n)tUtia«tnan^ ^^hom he.<?an withdraw at 
pleafureupon fiiWUttttng jauiK^tber ;. an ejcceilleat method for 
armiog the peafants, aad for renderitig them iaduftricMis* 
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fubjedldd to corpöration-lä^s. The private meii 
in France are inlifted but for fix years : and that 
niode has riever beien attended with any ihcönve- 
ipiencc*. 

Third. With refpeft to the private mien/idle- 
nefs muft be totally and Ibr ever banifhed. Sup* 
pofing thrce months yearly to bfe fufficient for mi- 
litary difcipline ; the mert, during the reft of* the 
year, ought to be employfed ' tipon public works, 
fornning roäds, erefting bridgefe, maUing rivers na^ 
vigable, Clearing harbour, &c. &c. Why not 
alfo furnifli men for half-pay to private underta- 
kers of ufefal works ? And fuppofing the daily pay 
of a foldjer to be tenpence, it would greatly en- 
Courage extcnfive improvements, to have at com- 
jnand a number öf ftout fellows under ftrid difci« 
pline, at the low wages of fivcpence a-day. An 
army of 60,000 inen thus employed, would not 
be fo expenfive to the public, as lö'.obp meri 
upon the prefent eftablifhnient : for' befiüe' the 
money contributed by private ündertakers, public 
works carried ofi by foldiers woüld be nitfcrably 

I . .. : , . -.7 . jjj 

* Had ^he plaii of dÜJrlyu-ging foldiers after a fervice of 
five.or.feven ycars been early adopted by the Emperors of 
Rome, tHc Pretorian bands wauld nevcr have become mafters 
pf the ßate. Jt was a grofs error to keep thefe troops al ways 
on foot without change df membcrs ; whlch gave thexn a con- 
fidence in one anothdr, to unite inone folid body, and to be 
a&uate4 as it werel>y one Daitt^» 
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ill Qontrived, if fiot ch^agly purcbafed with th^ir 

It baa more than once been under dellberation, 
v^bether the toUs may not be added to the public 
revenq^e, after paying tbe expence of keeping the 
turnpike-roads in good order. But as minifters 
frequently are niore intent upon ferving tbcmfelves 
tb4n tbeir country, it may happen that tbe toUs 
ivill be levied and the roads negledted. Upon the 
plan here propofed of a military eftablifhment, the 
reparation of the roads would contribute to keep 
the foldiers in conftant employnient- And as it 
ivould be dUHcult otherwife to find conftant exer* 

• • • 

cife for threefcore thoufand men, no minifter fure- 
ly^ibr the fake of bis own charader, will fufFer 
men in government-pay to remain idle when they 
can be employed fo ufefuUy for the public fervice. 
Now, were a law made permitting no whcel-car- 
riages on a toU-road that require more than one 
bprfe, it would leflen wonderfuUy the expence of 
reparation. Nor would fuch a law be a hardfhip, 
as goods can be carried cheaper that way than in 
h|ige Waggons, requiring from fix to ten horfes f. 

• Taking this for granted, I bring only ixito the compo- 
tation the pay of the three njonths fpcnt in miljtary difcipline^ 
and the calculation is very fim^le, the pay of 20,000 for 
twelve months amounting to ^ greater fum than the pay of 
6q.ooq for tl^ree months. 

f Gentleman Fanner, edition femady p. 46. 
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By fuch a law the tx)lls wQuld tnake a capital 
brauch ofthe public ;reyenae, being levied witboQt 
any deduäion but for carry ing griarel, or ftoae% 
where gravel is not to be had. . ; ' 

The inoft impprtaiit br^nch of the ptoji^d, i^ 
what regards the officers« The necefiity of revi^ 
Ying in our p^ople of rank fome military fpirit, 
will be acknowledged by every perfon of refl^c- 
tion ; and in that vieW, the following articles ave 
propofed« Firtt, That thjere be two claflfes of offi-, 
cers, one ferving for pay, one without pay, Infill- 
ingup every vacant ofiice of cornet •et eniigni th^ 
latter are to be pr^ßerred ; but in progreffive ad- 
vancement, no diilindion is to be made betweea 
the clafleS. An oificer who hasferved feveh years 
without pay, ipay retire with honour« * 

Segond. No man Ihall be privUeged to reprefent 
a county in parliament, who has not ferved feven. 
years without pay ; and excepting an adual hnt^' 
gefs, none but thofoiwho have performed that fer»-: 
vice, (hall be privileged to reprefent a borough. 
The fame qualification ihall be neceflary to every 
one who afpires to ferve the public or the King in 
an Office of dighity:^. excepting^ i)nly churchmexv 
and lawyers with regard to offices in their refp^p«^ 
tive profeffions. In old Ronre, nötie 'Were adpHt- 
ted candidatea for any civil etnpio^ymeht, tili th«y 
had lerved ten years in the army.. 

TEird. 
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- Thkd. Öfficers' of thre daß fttc tb be cxefiipt- 
iä fronf the taxei irapöfcd ön'läiid, coachcs, Win- 
dows, and- platc ; " not for faviii^'a trifling fum, 
but as a mark of diftindtion. • The mllitary fpirit 
iiiuft iil Btitaih bc miferably low, if fuch r^gula- 
tionä prove not^^fifeäHal to decotaSte the army With 
efficers of figure a'Äd fortuhe« ' Nor need we f o ap- 
prehend any bad confeqüince. fr^m a number of 
faw officeris who JTerve without pa:y : among itien 
of biflh, emulatioh will have a more commanding 
infiuence than-päyor profit; and at any rate, 
there will alwäy^ be a fufficiendy of old and ex- 
perienced offieers receiving pay,* ready to take the 
lead in every difficult enterprifc. 

To. improve tbis army in military difcipline, it 
is propofed, tbat when occafion ofiejs, 5000 or 6000 
of tbem be maintained by Great Britain, as auxili- 
aries to fome ally at war. And if that body be 
changed from time to time, knowledge and prac- 
tice in war will be diffafed through the whole arniy. 
Öfficers who ferve for pay, will be greatly bene- 
fited by this plan : frequent removes of thofe who 
ferve. without pay,.niake wayfcEtf tbem ; and the 
very nature of the plan exclijdes boying and feil- 
ing* .*' 11 ..'.•-' . 

. I ptoceed to the ^Iteratidiis^nebeflary for ac<;oin- 
modatiog.thi&iplan to our.prefent military e%- 
blifbment. As a total xevoCution'at one inftänt- 
\f.QU)dt breed confufion, the firft ftep ought to be a 
fpecimen only, fuch as the levying two or three 

regiments 
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regifEMTits on the mtvr mödol ; the expencc of whieh 
ought not to begvudged^ as the fbiices prefentlj in 
pay; are not fofficient» eveii in peace,- to anf^ser th4 
ordinary deinands of , gOTei^nment. And aa the 
profpef): of civil enoployments, will excite more 
men df rank to ofier their fervice than can be 
taken iW, Ihe choiM muft tirin tbe drowo, not on^- 
ly with refpeid to the new^ rbgiments, bxit wijth tev 
fpeä to the vacant offioeis of copnet and einfign in 
the ^Id atttiy. Büt ns theü^ regaläticns wiil not in^ 
ftantly pi^bduce ni(n quaUfied to be fecretärie3 of 
ftate or commiffionevs'of 'inpafury, fo nuineroiis at 
to afford bis Majefty a ftftisfadory c^ice ; »tbat 
branch of the plan may- be fufpendedv tiil:tl9)fo 
who have ferved feven ycar» without pay; amniiitt 
to one hundted at leaft. "^e artkle xhktSdon}'^ 
cerns membersof parliamentrinmff>he ftili;|onger 
fufpended: it may however; sfter the &{b;fei(c^ 
years, recdve executien in pirt^ by (pcivilotgiiig 
thofe who have ferved without pdyrto ifepre&ntA 
borough» xefufing that privUege ^o. bthert, «xc^pt 
to adlual burgeflea. . We may pjcoceed ^oxit ftep 
farther, That. if in a counfy there bie ftvegentli^mefi 
who have die qaali&catic»»/ ander comfidiefatiQh» 
ever and ahove the o^^dtnary iegal qMHBc^tbtHiü } 
one of the five muft be chofen, leaving the eledlors 
fcee as to tbpic otber repref^ntative. _ 

With rf-fe^j;p %kf ffpirm w« qf tl^e, q14 ßx^ 
my, a thoiafand of fueh aa hav^ ^rt^d: the lOAg^ 
may be difbanded anfttnHyi if fq loany be wilhng 

Vol. II. S to 
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ta i*etire; and in their ftead an equal number 
may be inlifted to fdrve but feven years. Upon 
fuch a plan» it will not ht difficnk to find Fj^^cruits« 
The adrantage of tbis plan, in one p^nicpl^r, ia 
eminent« It will ipiaUibly fiU the arm j witb gal^ 
lant offiotrs t Other adyaotages concerning the of-, 
fbera thrmfelvea, (hall be ipentioned aft^rward^ 
An appetite for militarjf glory, cannot f^ilio he 
loofed tn.officera who feryc witboiit p97« when 
their .f<irvice is the onlj pafljport to i»np)oyinenta 
bf traft and honour«. And may we not hppe, tba^ 
officers wboiferre for.pay, .wUU by fotcc of imita-? 
tion, be infpired with the (aofie appetite? INothing 
ougbt to bis more ieduloufly iocukated intq every 
oflfeer^ ^an to defptfe riehes» . as a mercantile ob-r 
jeA'bnldw the dignity of a fdldier; Oftisn has.tfae 
coorage of 'vidx>rious tnoops beeo blunted by the 
pillageof an opulent city ; and may not rieh cap- 
tßt^ at fe^ have* thf fame effed ? Some feaTCom- 
mander» bave been fiifpeded, of beftowdog their 
fire more wilÜDgly lipon a mecchantman, than up* 
on a ihip of wan A triumph, an ovation, a ci- 
yic cro wq, or fome fuch mark of honour^ ^ere in 
old Rome'the only rewards for mjlitary atchieve? 
ments ^. Money; it i$ troe, ^as fometimes diftri«^ 

buted 

* A Roman triamph was finely contrived to exe' ^ heroifin $ 
and a Ibrt of triamph no lefs fplendid, was ufaal among the 
Fatewte Caüfs of £gypt. After retoming from a fucce&fal 
fstpeditioDi th^ Calif pitc)^ iu^map in a fpacioqs plain peas 
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buted among the private men, as an addition to 

their pay, after a fatiguing campaign ; but not as 

a recompence for their good behavioor^ becaufe 

all fliared alike. It did not efcape the penetrating 

Romans, that wealth, the parent of luxury and 

felfifhnefs, fails not to eradicate the militarjr fpirit« 

The foldier who to recover his baggage performed 

a bold aftion, gave an inftrudive leffon to all prin- 

ces. Being invited by his general to try his for- 

tune a fecond time ; " Invite (fays the foldier) 

" one who has loft his baggage," Many a bold 

adventürer goes to the Indies, who, retarning with 

a fortune, is afrai^ of every breeze. Britain, I 

fufpeA, is too much infedlcd with the fpirit of 

gain. Will it be thought ridiculous i'n any man 

of figüre, to prefer reputation and refpeft before 

f iches ; provided only he can afFord a frugal meal, 

and a warm garment ? Let us compare an old of- 

ficer, who never deferted his friend nor his country, 

and a wealthy merchant, who never indulged a 

thought but of gain : the wealth is tempting ; — and 

yet does there exift a man of fpirit, who would not 

be the officer, rather than the merchant, even with 

S 2 his 

his capital, where he was attended by all bis grandees, in their 
fineft equipages. Three days were coromonly fpent in all 
manner of rejoicings, feafting» mufie» firewQrks, &c. He march- 
cd into the city with this great cavalcade, through roads co- 
vered with rieh carpets, Arewed with flowers, gums, afid odorifi 
ferous plants, and lined on both fides Vflth crovdi of con. 
gratttlating fubjedis» 
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his QuUions: Sultan Mccbmet granted to the 
J^anifaries a privilege of .irnj^arting foreign com- 
qiodities ^eepf duty : was it his intention to me^ 
taiporphofe foldiers into mecchants, loying peace» 
and hating war ? 

In tb€i war iSji carried oq by Lewis XIV. a- 
gainit the Dutch, Pupas was made governor of 
Naerden, reciommended by the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg ; who wrote to M . de Louvois, tbat he 
wiftied nothing more ardently, than tbat the 
^rince of Orange would beilege Naerden, being 
jccrtain of a dcfence fo ikilful ^nd vigorous, as to 
furnifh an opportunity for another vidory over 
the Prince. Dupas had ferved long in honourable 
poverty ; but in this rieh tpwn he niade a (hift to 
amafs; a eonfidtrable fum. Terrified to be reduced 
to his former poverty, he furrendered the town on 
the firft fuminons. He was degraded in a cpurt- 
martial, and condemned to petpetual prifon and 
poverty, Having obtained his liberty at the foli- 
citation of the Vifcount de Turenne, he recovered 
his former valopr, and yentared bis life freely on 
all occafions. 

But though I;^eplare againfl large appointments 
befovehandy yirhich, inftead of promoting fervice, 
cxcite luxury and effeminacy ; yet to an officer of 
charaiäer, who has fpent hi$ younger years in fer- 
ving bis Icing and cp^ntry« a gpvcri^ment or other 
iuitable empioyment that tnahle^ him to pafa the 
reftiaindef öf his life lü eafe aed affluefice^ i« a pro- 



per wward fbr merk, räkeSAng ^m1 hondUt; oii 
die prirtce who beftows, and oti Äc ^lA^eÄ M^ho 
Tcccives; befide afibrding an cnliTenitig ptolpeft to 
others, who hare it at Iteart to do vrÄV 

With refpcft to thc private meti, the Totatüon 
propofed, aiips at improvements far more import- 
am than that of making tnflitary fervice fall light 
upon individnalsi It tends to unite thc fphrit öf 
induftry with t^at^of war ; and to form the fame 
man to be an indtrftriotis laboerrer, and a good fe9- 
dier. The continual exeivcife reconMuended, can- 
noc &il to produoe a fptrit of induftry ; whicd will 
occafion a dema«d for *th^ private men afli^r thek 
feven years fervice, ^s valnable above all other la- 
•bourers, not only for • regulär ity, Iwt for a«3»vity. 
And whh rcfpeä: to fervice dn war, conftaht exer- 
cife isthe life of an army, in the fitetiil as well as 
liietaph'oricäl fenfe. /BbMndfe is infpitedby ftrcngth 
and ägil'ity/ to which conftartt motion «lairily con- 
tributcs. ' 'The ^Romäti icitizens, trained to arms 
trom their irifancy, ^nd never aMöwed tö reft, were 
invrncible. To mcntion no other ivorics, fpaciotts 
and dürable roads carried to the very extremities 
of that vaft empire, ihbw dearly how the foldiers 
were employed duritig peace ; which hardened 
thexn for war, and made them oräerlyatidfubmif- 
five*. So effential was läbout held by the Ro- 
mans för träining an army, that they never vcn- 
tured to face an enemy with tropps debTlitated witii 

«3 ' ^ idlenefs. 

* Bergiere, Hiftoire dei grands cbemw» vol. ii. p. tgi» 
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idlcaef$# The Roman ariny in Spain, haviogbeen 
worfted in feyeral eogagements» and confined with- 
in their entrenchments, were funk in idienefs and 
luxury. Scipio Nafica, having demolilhed Car* 
thage; took; the command of that army ; bat dürft 
not oppofe it to the enemy, tili he had accuftomed 
the foldiers to temperance and hard labour. He 
exercifed them without relaxation, in marching 
and countermarching, in fortifying camps and de- 
moliihing them» in digging trenches and filling 
' them .up, in building high walU and pulling them 
down ; he himfelf, from morning tili evening, go- 
ing about, and direding every Operation. Marias, 
before engaging the Cimbri, exercifed bis army 
in turning the courfe of a river, Appian relates^ 
that Antiochusy during bis winter^quarters at Cal- 
chis, having married a beautiful virgin with whom 
he wa» greatly enamoured» fpent the whole winte;r 
in pleafure, abandoning bis army to vice and idie- 
nefs ; and that when the time of adion returned 
with the fpringy he found his foldiers unfit for fer- 
vice. It is reported of Uannibal, that to preferve 
his troops from the infeiäion of idienefs, he (em- 
ployed them in making large plantations of olive 
trees. The Emperor Probus, exercifed his legions 
in covering with vineyards the hills of Gaul and 
Pannonia. The idienefs of our foldiers in time of 
peace, promoting debauchery and licentioufnefs, is 
no lefs deftruäive to health than to difcipline. 
Unable for the fatigues of a firft campaign» our 

P'^ivatc 
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|>rivate meti dte in thoüfands, as if fmitten with a 
peftilcnce*. Wenever read of any morfality in 
the Roman Icgions, thöugh' frequently engaged in 
climates Vfery diflferent from their aWn. Let us 
liften ta a judicious wrifer, to whom evcry one 
liftens with delight t *• Nous remarquons au- 
** jourd'huf, que nos armdcs pöriflcnt beaücoüp 
*• par ie travail imtnöd^rf des foldatsf j et Ceperi- 
•* dant c'etoit par un travail immcnfe que les Ro- 
** mains fe confervoient. La raifon en eft, je 
croix,.que leiirs fatigues ^toient continuelles ; 
au Heu que nos foldats pafient faris ceflfe d'üh 
travail extreme ä une extreme oifivöt^; ce'qui 
^* eft la chofe du monde la plus propre ä les faiire 
" pcrir. II faut que je rapporte ici ce que les 
*' auteurs nous difent de Teducation de foldats 
/' Romains. On ^es accoutumoit ä aller le pas mi- 
'^ Ut^itQy c'eft-a-dire, ä faire en cinq heurs yingt 
J S4 " milles, 

. * The idlencfii of Britift foldiers appears from a tranfac- 
j,iQfa-o( the Gommiffioners of the aimexed «^ftates in Scotland. 
After the late war with France, they judged, that parc of the 
Kmffs repttf could not be better applifdy than in giving bread 
to jthe: difbaoded foldiers. Houfes were built for thero, por- 
tioQs qf .laod given thexn to cultivate at a very low rent, and 
xnainti9n;^nce ^ffbrded the;a tili they could reap a crop. Thefe 
Z)9en cQü|14' not wi(h to be better accomznodated : but fo ac- 
cuftpmjed tlfey had been to idlenefs and '^ hange pf place, as, 
to be iacapable.of any fort of work : they deferted their farms 
one aftexr another, and comnoeocedthieves and beggars. Such 
.as.had jbtMrtx mafie ferj^nts niud be excepted : thefe were fen- 
. iiblefellowsy and profpered in their little farms. 



'' miUes» et qtielquefois vingt-quatre. Pendant 
y ces marches, on leur faifoit patter de poids de 
'* foizante livres. On Ics entretenoit dam l'habi- 
*\ tude de courir et de fauter tottt arm^ ; iU pre- 
'' noient dans leurs exercjces des ep^s, de jaye- 
'^ lot9| de .fleches, d'une p^fanteur double des armc^ 
'^ ordinal res ; et ces exercices ^toient continuels. 
'^ Des homnies fi endurcis ^toient ordinairement 
'^ faii](s.j onne remarque pas daas les auteurs quc 
/^ les arm^es Romaiaes, qui faifoient la guerre en 
^\ tant de ic^limats, p^rifibient beaucoup par les ma- 
.^^'ladies; aulieu qo'ilarrive prefque continuelle* 
'^ tnent aujourd'huiy que des arm^s, fans avoir 
*< cpmbattu» fe fondent, pour ainfi dire, dam une 
<' campagne"^." Our^uchor muft be here under- 

ftood 

* (< We obferve now-a-darf s, xbaa otrr aitbies are confnmed 
<* hj üie&tigaesand levet« labour of die foldien; and 7H 
^ it was'^Ione by labour and toil that the Romans preferved 
<< tbemfeWes from deftrud^ion. I b^lieve the reafon is, that 
M the^r fftttgüe Wfts coftthifval and unremittlftgi while the 
** life of cur földiefs is ä {>erpetüal tranfition fh>m fctvere W 
^ bour to ^extreme indoltoce % a life the mofft ruinous of all 
*< others. linnfthere recke -'the acconnt whieh the Roman 
** audiofs giVe t^f the educättön of thetr fotcKers. Thej Wifere 
^* contino^y hiabitaated to the mülitarjr pace, which was, to 
** maft^h -fti fiv^ hcixrs twenty, and fometimes twenty-foor 
^ milee. In thefe marches each foldter cai'rted fizty pounds 
^ wefght. They were atcnftohied to run «üd leap in anns ; 
^ and in thetr military exercife^, their ih^^ordsy javeikis, and 
«« ärröws, wete of twice the ordmary weight HiefeeÄercifei 
'* were contmüal, whieh io ßretfgtheii«d l)i% edtifllitttticki of &e 



tury when V^tlift <<rt<Äc (Life. 3. cöp. 14; 15.). 
Ti^Cwotd ai^d ptliQfn, thei^ feitmidable >eaporiis 
öf thCir foreia^ers, l;(^e tötaHy leid älide for 
flingd and böws> thie X^ekpoiis of eftefnitlate )>t»pte. 
About this time it was, tfaat the Romans, left «ff 
fortifying thek ^tnp's, a W4>i4t too laborious-.&r 
their weakiy ^AftitutiottSi Marefchal ' Saxe/ a 
foldier» not a phyfibian» aferibes to the ofe öf vi- 
negar the beaUhifiTefs of the Rbman l^ions : were 
vinegar fo falutai^, it would of all diqabrs 4ie 
moft in requeft. Exeroift ^withont. tittermiC- 
iion^ dnring peaüce as weU :a^ during war» fno- 
duced that faläväty tSi&, f ^M^iich ererj prince 
will find, who is difpofed to coipy, tire Roraatidif- 
ciplin^e *. Th^ S^oreibhal-^eObs better vtSA re- 
{pe&, tö t Akovft. i DifcöurftÄg of cavalr|r, fae ob* 

•* xhen, that üiej were älways in liealth« We fee tio rehiaYlcs 
*< in the %icttiäti authoit, that 'tbeti- tfriftles, in the varietf of 
** cRittates whei«e ^^ef Jmäde mtt, eV^r |>eriflied tTf dkteA; 
<< whilft now-a-days it is not unufual, that an army, tritbout 
<> ever coraing to an engagement, dwindles away by difeaft 
'* hk one cätnpkign.^'^^MontäijuteU; Oratideut* de IftoinaliiSy 
chap. 2. * 

« 

^ ^* fiel ihHrtAi^ift- ]><¥!«(; isf^^^likfti 
%d fimieieCeito «iiÜKbito pfutaverütft /proMe» quam ItneflicbB. 
Ex ^tto int^lg;!t\ir'qüttiDte^ft«di(^« whäop^ai artttn:docta- 
fit ' l^ihpek* tic^itlfu^» tum ^ kibori^ <cl)nftntttdo et in caf- 

■ • •.!.«,.. . ;,' trU 
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lerves, that a hotfe- becomes hardy^aod heahhfol 
by.conftant exerciüe, and that a young horfe is uQ- 
able to bear fatigue ; for whioh :reaf(m he declares 
ilgainft young horfes for the fervice of an army. 

.That the military branch of the Britifli gotem- 
inent is fufceptible of improvcments all the world 
will admit. To. improve tt» I have contri^uted 
my mite ; whicb is faumbly fubmitted to the pub- 
lic, a judge from which there lies no appeal. It 
is fabmitted in three views. The firft is, Whether 
an army modeUed as above, would not fecure us 
tigainft the boldeft invader; the next, Whether 
fach an army be as dangerous to liberty, as an 
army in its prefent form ; and the laft, Whethisr 
lt. would not.be a fchool of induftry and iQodera- 
tion to our people. 

. ! With refpe£t to the firft, we fhould, after a few 
years, have not only an army of fijcty thoufatid 
well-difciplined troops, but the command of ano- 
ther army, equally nomerous and equally well dif- 
ciplined. It is, true, that troops enured tp war 
have an advantage over troops that have not the 

fame 

trU fanitatem, et in confliftu poffit prseftare viAorlam/' Vtss* 
ÜW9 De n nuRtarif HL 3. Mp. 2.-— [/» Englifl) thu ; '< Our zna- 
** fters of the art-military were of opiniou, that daily exercife 
** m vm cQntribttte4 more to the healch of ^e troops, than 
««theflull of the {Jiyiictaa; from which we may judgei what 
.^* care fhottld be t^ken, to hahituatc the foldiors to the exer- 
*^ cife of armSf to which they owe hoth tjieir^health ia the 
« camp, aad their vi^ory in the field«''] 
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fame experience: but with aflurance ic maybe 
pronounced impradticable, to land at once in BrU 
tain an army that can ftand againft 1 00,000 Britifh 
foldiers well difciplined, ^fighting, even the firft 
time, for their country, and for their wives and 
children« 

A war v^ith France raifes a panic on eyery ' 
Ilight threatening of an invafion. The fecurity af- 
forded by the propofed plan, WQuld enable us to jaiGt 
offenfively at fea, inftead oi being educed to keep 
cur fbips at home for guarding our coafts. Would 
Britain any longer be obliged to fupport her Con- 
tinental connedions ?.No fooner does an Eurppeau 
prince augment bis army, rim, rove miliury dif- ^ 
cipline, than bis neigbbours, 'aking fright, muH 
do the fame. May not one hope, that by the plao 
propofed, or by fome fuch, Britain w.uld berelie* 
ved from jealoufy and folicitude about its n^igh« 
bours? ^ 

This is a fubjed that deferves deep attention, 
being of the ütmoft importanc to Grcat Britain. 
,The importance will clearly appear lipon confider- 
>ing our late war with Fran e, and our prefent 
war with France, Spain, and, our American colo- 
nies, all united againft us. . Franc ^ and Britain 
have made frequent attempts to diftrefs one ano- 
ther by threatening an invafion. But they are not 
upon an equal footing : England has many good 
harbours, not a fingle ortified town , France has 
few harbours and many fortified towns. It is pro« 

vided 
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vided with a Itanding army tnuclr greater in pro» 

pottion Ihan Britain ; and above all, our capital is 

opeli lo a fudden attack hy fea, which the capital 

of France is not. Out Bank may in an inftant be 

TUhied, latid poblic credit (tiffer a ftupifjing blow. 

We accordingly are terrified at the very thougbt 

bF a flat-bottöined boat ; and it h acknowledged 

on all hands, diat wc have no fecurity againft an 

inv^iiofn bat a fnperiör fleet. "Riis unhappy fitüa- 

tron has, in the prefent war, thtdwn our miiiifters 

Itftö great perplexity. "Our field of adion is 

Ametrc^ and «he Weft Indres, and yet our grand 

4eeft is lodked np at hrome, while the French and 

iSp^iihn'dfe are at liberty tb direÄ all their force to 

that part df the worM. Owr intefligence öf the 

rtnotions of out eitemies müft t)e always late, often 

"tincertain ; atid rn fatt fererafl capital blows have 

lofeen •ftrack ^cfbre we coulü give any reinforce- 

ment to our fleets in thofe parts. Now, if the mili- 

^tary l)ranbh propöfed above had been adopted 

-early during intfervals of peace, our miniftry would 

liavc'befen at I?berty to employ our whole naval 

^ortre ^here tt cooild do fhe greateft execution, and 

tr^oüldfoön have brought the war to an end. 

With Trefpeifl to ihe fecond view, having long 

^njöyed fhe fweeta of a free government under a 

''fucceteön df mild princes, we 1)egin to forget that 

our liberties ever were in danger. Bul droufy 

Tecurity is of all conditions £he inoft dangerous ; 

"becaüfe'^the ftäte may be overwhclmed T^efore we 

evcn 



evea dream of dangen Supfiofe oaly^ tbat «t BritiAi 
King, accom^pltfhed io tb< iMct ^ wi^i i^nd lielaved 
by tiU ibldiere, hf^ad^his awa tsQQp«. itn, a war mtjk 
France ; and after mone tbarv one fueeefaful camr 
P^^gn» gWe» peMQ to hks enemy, 09 terms advan« 
tagpous to his peaple : what Ycciirity hav^ w^ fw 
aus libertiee, when he retums wi^hr a vidork>ut 
avniy, devoted to bis will ? l arm talkingof a 
ftapdtng arsny in its prefent f<^m^ Tiroapa mor 
delled as above would nat be fo obie^^iiou« : % 
luinsber of the prüne nobility and geatiy (qrviag* 
without pay, who c:ould be ander no tenpptatioa 
to enflave themfelves and thelr, . couotry, would 
prove a firm barrier againft. tba ambitious vlewa 
of fuch a prince. And even fu|ipofing that army 
to be totally corrupted,^ tbe prince could bave liu 
tle hope of fuccefs againil thi^ uation» fupported 
by a Veteran army, that might.be relied on a$^ 
chaoipions for their counUy "* • 

And as to the lall view mentioned, the plan piio«.- 
pofed would prompte indul^ry and virtue, not only 

among 

♦ While it was a law in Rome that a man muft ferve ten 
years in the army Wbre he could be admitted to a civil 
Office, tbe republic bad aothiag to dread firom their armiet . 
Bat when by luzury tbe fs^ttgues of war appeared unfupport* 
able to men of conditio», there was a necefficy tq fiU the le- 
gions with the low and indigent, who foUoved fheir leaders 
implicitly, and were as ready to overtum the republic as to 
proteA it. Hence the civil war between Marjus and SyMa } 
and hence the overthrow pf the tepoblic by Julim CsiaF* 
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among the foldkrs, but among the wbrking peo« 
ple in generaL ' To avoid hard labour and fevere 
difcipline in the army, meci would be fober and 
induftrious at home ; and fuch untradable fpirits 
as cannot be reached by the mild laws of a free 
government, woiüd 5e effedually tamed bj mili* 
tary law. At the fame time, as fobriety and inno- 
cence are conllant attcndants upon indaftry, the 
mannen of our people woold be mach purified ; 
a ctrcumftance of infinite importance to Britain. 
The falutary influencc of the plan, would reach 
perfons in a higher fphere. A 3roung gentleman, 
whipt at fchool, or falling behind at College, con- 
trads an averfion to üudy ; and flies to the army, 
where be is kept in countenance by numbers, idle 
and ignorant like himfelf. How many young men 
are thus daily ruined, who, but for the temptation 
of idlenefs and gaiety in the army, would have be- 
come ufeful fubje£ts ! In the plan underconfidera- 
tion, the officers wbo ferve for pay would bc fo 
few in number, and their profpcft of advancement 
fo clear, that it would require much intereft to be 
admitted into the army. None would be adraitted 
but thofe who have been regularly educated in 
every bi^anch of military knowledge ; and idle 
boys would be remitted to their ftudies. 

Here is difplayed an agreealjle fcene with re- 
latlon to induftry, Suppofing the whole thr^e- 
fcore thoufand men to be abfolutely idle ; yet, 
by^ doubling the induftry of thofe who remain, I 

affirmi 
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affirm, tbat the)famof induftrjr woüldbe mtvoir 
gceatec tbati b^gre. And tbe fcene beconscs * en*. 
cbanting, when we confider^ tiiät thefe direftfeore 
tfaoufand men» would not oniy be of all the moft 
induftrious, but be patterns of induftry to otbers. 

Upon conclufion of a foreign war« we fuffer 
grievoufly by dübanded foldiers» who tnuft phin» 
der or ftarve. The prefent plan is an efiedoal re-» 
medy : men accuftomed to haixl laboar under ftrift 
difcipline^ can never be in want of bread : tfaey 
will be fought for every where, even at.higbet^ 
than Qrdin^ry wages ; and they will prove excelw 
leot maAersibr training the peafants to hardtla- 
bour. ^ . • 

. A mtixi indulges emulatioa >more freely ia be« 
half of hisfrieodor hiscountry, than of bimfelf: 
emulation in the latter c^e is felfiih ; in the for- 
Hier, is focial. Doth not tbat give us reafop to 
hope, tbat the feparating railitary öfficers iato dif- 
ferent cläfli^s will excite a laudable emulation, 
propfipting individuals to ejcert themfelves on every 
Occafion for thehonour of their clafs? Nor will- 
fach emulation» a virtmous paffion, be any ob- 
ibrudion to private friendihip between metnbera 
of different claifes, May it not be expedted» thät 
young öfficers of Inrth and fortune» zealous . tor 
qualify themfelves at their own expence for fer-- 
ving their country, wül cling for inftru<5lion tö 
öfficers of experience, who have no inheiitance 
\mt i^rfonal {Qerit ? Both fiiiid their account in 
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ijmt cosmefEdan : inen of tank beeome adepts m 
miHtatj afiura, a Tahiabk bnmch of edacation 
£Mr them ^ and offieer$ whb ferve finr pajc, acqiure 
firienda • at court» who will embr^ce every oppcnr* 
tumty of teftifying tbcir gratitude. 

The adyantages mentioned aie gteat and ex- 
tenÜTe; and yet are not the oDlyadvantages« 
Will it be thought exitravagant to bc^ie^ that the 
pK^fed plan wonld foirm a better fyitem of edo* 
cation fw yoimg menjof fortune, thaq kitherto 
has been knovrn inBntain? Befbreipionoiinclng 
IbntmKe againft me, let the foUowing confidera« 
tiont be weighed. Our youth go . abroad to ße 
the world in the literal fenfe ; for , to pierce, deep- 
er than eyefight, cannot be expeäicd of boys. 
They refort to gay courts, wheve aotking is found 
tot imitation but pomp» luxury, dilitmUed vir- 
tues, and real vices : fuch fc^ies make an impref- 
fion too deep on young men of a warm imagina- 
tion. Our plan Would be an antidote to fuch 
poifonous education. Suppofing eigbteen to be 
the earlieft time for the army ; here 16 an objed 
held up ta our youth of fortunei for roufing their 
ambition : they will endeaTour to make a figure, 
and emulation will animate them to excel : fup- 
pofing a young man to have no anibhidn, ffaaiiii( 
höwever will puih him on. To ae^nire the mu 
litary art, to difcipline their men, to dired the 
executiön of public works, and to ^nduft other 
military Operations, would occopy tbeur ^[hol^ 

time, 
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time, and banifh idlenefs. A young gentleman» 
thus guarded againft the enticing vices and fauii- 
tering foUies of youth, muft be fadly dcjficient in 
genius, if, during bis fev^n years fervice, reading 
and ni^ditation have been totally ncglefted. Hop- 
ing better things sfrom our youth of fortune^.I 
taloe for granted, that during their fervice t^ey 
hay€,.made fome.prpgrefß, not only.in mrlitaräf 
knowledge, but in i^oralSp and in the fine arts,,fQ 
as at the age of twcnty-fivc to be qualified for 
profitihg, »inftead of being undone, by ßeinp tbe 

World*, r r . . . 

, Further^ youn^ men pf birth ^nd fortunCi,^- 
quire iodeed the^ {qiioothnefs and fupplenefs qf.a 
court^ with refpeft to their fuperiors j but the re* 
ftraint of fuch m^^nncrs, makes their temper brealj: 
out againft inferior?^, w^ere there is no reftrain|t, 
Infolence of rank, is QOt.fo vifible in Britain as in 
countf ies of lefs freedom ; but it is fufficicntly vi- 
fible to. require correöion. To that.end- no» me- 
thod promifes more fuccefs than military fervice ; 
as cotnmand and obedience alternately, are the 
beft difcipline for acquiring temper and modera- 

. . ' tion. 

, * Whetber bereditary apbility may not ,be neceflary in a 
«WUtfchical gp.verpiBei>t tQ ijipp^^rt tlie-Kirig agaipft tbe.mul- 
titude, I' take not on me to prono|ince : but this I pronounce 
witb fiflyu-^nce, tha^ fucb a conftitution is unhappy with refpeä 
to education ; asd appears to admlt no remedy, if it be not 
tjiat above mentioned, or fome fyicb. In fa<ft, few of thofe 
who received th^ir education whil« they were the eldeft {bns 
of Peers, have been duly qualified to manage public aSairs. 

Vol. IL T 
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tion. Can pride and infolence be more eSeÖually 
ftemmed, than to be under comtnand of an infe* 
rior ? 

Still upon the important article.of educatioo* 
Where pleafure ii the ruiing paiBon in youth, in- 
tereft will be the ruiing paflion in age : the felfiih 
principle is the foundation of both ; the objed on- 
ly is varied* This obfervation is fadly verified in 
Britain : oar young men of rank, loathing an irk- 
föme and fatiguing courfe of education, abandon 
themfelves to jpleafure. Trace thefc very men 
throQgh the more fettied part of life, and they will 
be found grafping at power and profit, by roeans 
of Court- favour ; with no regard td their country, 
änä'with very little to their friends. The ednca- 
tföii propöfed, holding up a tempting prize to vir- 
tuous ambition, is an excellent fence againft a life 
of indolent pleafure. A youth of fortune, engaged 
Vith many rivals in a trairr of public fervice, ac- 
quires a habit of bufinefs ; and as he is conftantly 
employed for the public, patriotifm becomes bis 
ruiing paflion *• ' 

A 

* The following portrait is iketched by a good hand, (Ma- 
dame Pompadour) ; and if it haye any refemblance, it fets 
our plan in a confpicuous light« ** The Frencfa noblefle/' üys 
that lady, ** fpending their litei in diffipatbn and idlenefs«|know 
as little of politics as of economj. A gentlemaa hunts all 
his life in the country; or perhaps comes to Paris to min him- 
(elf with an opera-girl. Thofe who are ambitious to be of tbe 
mtQiftryi have feldom any merit, if it be not in caballing and 

intngne. 
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Arnutnbefo^ noblei&c^n aitd gentkiiiepi * led* hj 
athbttion, did btdy joirf in . parliarocfkt ito öppofe 
the Kitag^s meafures; and i^ith trvte atitipatriotiä 
Ttdl ftbod üp a& chMnpionä ' for the Ameticah re* 
bels. Charity leäds tne to think^ that thej^ would 
liave ääed verjr diffcrditl^ had they tteen trained 
IQ the military line/ and confbqiiently been ^m^- 
ployed during a courfe of years in' the ferr jqe cf 
their cöttntrys 

The advadtages Öf a riiilitdry editcatioii,[ ftith aa 
that propofed, are not ^et eoLhaüfted. . iJnder re« 
gular gorerriment pcomoting the. arts off pe^ce, £^- 
cial intercQurfe refinefi, aad foodne^s fot^cootipany 
increafe$ io piropottion* Aiid benoe k i% tkat the 
capital is crowded witbeverjr perfou who can afi* 
ford to live therej A man offortune^ xvhti hn% i(p 
tafte büt for a chy life^ htippeds to be färced int0 
the eoüntiry by bufinefs : finding bofincfik and the 
country equally tnfiptdv ]he tdrns impatiebt^ and 
flies to town^ with a difg\i(t al eTery.rural aiAufibi* 
menti. In Fradce^* the ebtmtry ha» been long de^ 
ferted : in Britain the (ame föndnefs for a towi^ 
life H gaiDing ground« A ftratiger oonGdering the 
ioimeni^ .fiims e^peiidcfd in England ujton country 
feats^ ivould eoncludet' in appearance mith great 

. T 4 ctrtainty, 

Jntr^Qtf. llie Fretch iloblfefle halye c<lurtig«f, bot t^ithöut a«f 
genitts for war» the fatigua of a fpldier's Itfe being to ihem ua- 
fupportable, The King has been reduced to th6 necefiüty of 
^mployliig two ftrangers for the fafety of bis orowii : had it 
not been for the Clounts Saze and LooendaU» the Cfnemies of 
Francs might have laid fiege to Paris." 
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certathty» tiiat the Englifli fpend inoft of their 
time in theeountrj. But hovrVould it farprife 
him to be told, tiot onlj that people of fofliion in 
England paft Httleof their time tfaere, but that' the 
immenfe fuins laid oüt npon gardening and plea- 
fore gfoandSy are the eßkGt of vanity more than of 
tafte l In h&y ^Qch embelliihaients are beginning 
to tvear oti€-of fafhion ; appetite for fociety leaving 
neither time nor inclination for rural pleafures. 
If tbe progrefs of that difeafe can be ftayed^ the 
only ineafns is iniiitary educ^atioh« .In.y<^th laft- 
mg impreffions are made ; and men of fortune who 
take to the army, being . cotifined moftly to the 
counti^y kl prime of life, contraä a likiog for coun- 
cry occupfltions' and amulements : which with* 
'draw them fvom the caf^itsi, ^nd contribote to the 
4iealtfa of the mind, njo lefs.than of the body. 

A military life is the biJy eure for a difeafe much 
More dahgieroas. «Moft min of rank are ambitious 
^f fhining in 'pttbfic.i' Xhey may afluftie the pa* 
triot at'the beginmtfg; but it is a falfe appearancp, 
for their patriotifm ii olilya difguife to favour 
their ambition« , A codrt life becomes habitual 
^nd engrofl^ their whole foul : the miniftet^ nod 
is a liw.'ta them ; tfaey dare not diföbey ; for to 
rbe reduced to a private ftation, would to them be 
a cruel misfortune. This i'mpotence of mind is in 
Frande 'ib exdeffive, that to baniih a courti^r to his 
country' feat, is held an adequate puniihment fer 
the higheft mifdemeanox'« This fort of flayery is 

gaining 
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gaihing ground in Britain ; and it ou^t to be. 
dreaded, for fcarce another circumftance will.more 
.xeadily pare the way to abfolutc power, if adverfe 
fate (hall afflid us witbaä ambttions Kipg. There 
19 no effe6!ual remedy to tbe fervility of a court . 
life, bat tbe military tducation here rcoonunend*>: 
cd. ^ 

A military educatidn woAld contribute equailly. 
to moderation in focial enjoyments« The pomp« 
ceremony, and expence, necefiarj to thofe who .ad*' 
bere to a cotirt and live always in public^ are not 
a little fatiguing and .oppreiBve. Man is natu* 
Tally moderate in bis defire of enjoymcnt; asd. it 
requires mach praAice to make him bear exdsfff 
without fatiety and difgu^L . The. pain-of esceb; 
prompts men of opulence to pafi) fome part o£ 
their tirae in a fnog iretirement» where they live ^ 
at eafe, free from pomp and cereinony* Here is a 
setirementp which can be . reaehed tvitbout anjs 
painful circuit .; a poct of &fety and of peace» to 
which we are pHoted by military education, avocd^ 
idfrg every dangerous : rock, and every fatiguing 
aghation. 

. Refleäing on the advantages of .nülitary educak 
tion above difplayed» , is it'^foolifh to think, that 
Qur plan nifght produi^e a total alteration of manb^ 
upts in-ov^r yfiuth of bivth. and fortune ? the idler^ 
t^. gl^mefti^i^» the pir^fligiitfi, cooipated with. oor 
x^ilit^i^ S^üf woilüd msik^ a defplcabk: ffigarb ; 
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ifaame, hof, to talk of pride; wöuld compel tfaem tq 
itforttu • 

' How cbnincivt tO'gdod göv^nment might the 
poropofed plaü be» m the bändig pf a virtuous king, 
jBipported by a public-fj^irited miväüryl In the 
ptfifent coutfe of advancement, a j^öuth öf quality 
who afpires tp ferye his cpuntry in a civil employ- 
xqrat, hasnotfatfig to lely on but parliänientary in- 
^p^. The military e^vtcition ptoppfed^ wouId 
dttoftd him opportunity to improve his talents, and 
to convince tfae world of bh merit. ' Honöur and 
applaufe thus acquired, would entitle bim to de-* 
mand pte&rmejit; and he onght to be employed, 
BOt oxAy ^ disferving« but as an encouragement to 
otbecs. Frequent inftances of aegl(e<äing men who 
ßie patronized by the public, might p^rhaps prove 
dangi^rous to a Britifli m^nifter; 

If I haye npt all this while been dreaming, here 
9re difplayed iHuftrious advantages of the militar)! 
j^upatiou propofe4« Fondnef^ for the fubjeä ex- 
cites mß to prolong the eotertainrnfont ; and I add 
^ fpUowing refledlion on the f^jDcation of fuoü 
^en as are difpofed to ferve in a public ftatioxi» 
The.fciences a^e mut^ally conneiEled : a man canr 
not bp perfeftiQ any one, withofjit being in fome 
^^gree aoquainted *with evei^y dfte.'- Tlfe^ feience 
(£ poHtics in particiilar, 'beihg not' a li>itk Intri- 
eate^icannot be acq^ui^dd in perfdoioa-by äny one 
1ivrfa«i^ ftttdiea hßvi been confiticid tö a fingie b^nc^* 
^Khsldier relative to peace ^r to war* The Duke 

of 
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of M arlborough made an eminent figiire in' tbö 
rabidet, as well as in tbe fieI4 ; and fo did equally 
the illuftrious Sully, who may f^rve a$ a model to 
au miniilers. The great aim in modern politics 
is^ to fplit government into the greateft nnmber 
poffible of departments, truiling npthing to ge« 
nius, China aflfords fuch a government in perfec- 
tion. National affairs are there fo fimplified by 
divifion, as to require fcärce any capacity in the 
mandarines. Thefe officers, having little occafion 
for aftivity either of mind ot of body, fink down 
into floth and fenfuality: motives of ambition 
ot of fame make no impreflion : they have not 
€ven the delicacy to blufli when they err : and 
a$ no puniihment is regarded but what touches the 
perfon or the purfe, it is not unnfual to fee a man- 
darine beaten with many ftripes, fometimes for a 
very flight tranfgreffion. Let arts be fubdivided 
into many parts : the morc fubdivifions the better. 
But I venture to pronounce, that no man ever did, 
nor «ver will, make a capital iigure in the govern- 
ment of a ftate, whether as a judge, a general, or 
a minifter, wbofe education is rigidly confined to 

one fcience *. 

Senfible I am that the foregöing plan is in feve- 
ral refpeds imperfeft ; but if it be found at bot- 

T4 tom, 

: ♦ Phocicm is pmired by ancien^^ writers, for ftruggling a- 
gainft an abufe tliat had crept mip his . coui\try of Atjtica, 
that. of making war^ and pdlitJcs^ diflfefent ptofcfflons. In 
isutkton of Ariftijes and of f erlcles, he ftudied hoth equally. 
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toiäy polifh and improvetnent are eafy Operations. 
My capital aim has been, to obviate the objec- 
tions that prefs hard againft cvery military plan, 
hitherto embraced or propofed. A ftanding army 
in its prefent form, is dangerous to liberty ; and 
but a feeble bulwark againft a fuperior force, On 
the othcr band, a nation in which every fubjeft is 
a foldier, muft not indulge any hopes of becoming 
powerful by manufadiures and commerce : it is 
indeed vigoroufly defended, but is fcarce worthy of 
being defended. The golden mean of rotation and 
conftant labour in a ftanding army, would difci- 
pline multitudes for peace as well as for war. 
And a nation fo defended would be invincible. 



SKETCH X. 



FUBLIC POLICS WITH R£SPfiCX TO TH£ POOa. 



AMoNo the induftrious nations of Europe, re- 
gulations for the poor make a confiderable 
branch of public police, Thefe regulations are fo 
mbltiplied and fo anxiouüy framed, as to move one 
to think, that there cannot remain a fingle perfon 
uiider a neceflity to beg. It is hbwever a fad 
trwtb, that the difetfe of pöyerty, inftead öf be- 

4 V -flK 



ing of bong eradicatedy has become more and more 
inveterate. England in particubr overflows with 
b^ggc^rs, though in no other country are the indi^ 
gent fo amply provided for. Some radical defed; 
there muft be in thcfe regulations, wben, after end» 
lefs attempts tp p^crfeä them, they prove aboirtive« 
Ev^ry writer» diflatisfied with fonner plans, faila 
not to prodace one of bis own ; which, in its turn, 
meets with as little approbaticn as any of the fore- 
going. 

The firft reguktion of tjüe ftates of Holland con- 
cerning the poor, was in the year 16x4 prohibit« 
ing all begging. The next was in the year 1649. 
It is enadted, That every town, village, oif pa- 
riih, fhall maintain its poor out of the income 
^* of its charitable found^tions and colleäions. 
'* And in cafe thefe means fall (hört, the inagi«^, 
*< ilrat^s Iball maintain them at the general ex^ 
** pence of the inhabitants, as can moft conve- 
*« fiiently be done : Provided always, that the poor 
*' be obliged to work either to merchants, far- 
** mers, or others» for reafonable wages, in order 
that they may,, as far as polTible, be fuppoxted 
that way ; provided alfo, that they be indulged 
'' |B no idlen^ijs nor infolence/' The advice or 
inütruition here given to magiilriates, is fenfible > 
bi^tr ^Is fliort pf what may be termed a laWf the 
e^cutiQQ of which can be enforced in a court of 
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Iti France, the precarious charity of monafteries 
^oving ineffeäual, a hofpital was eredied in the 
city bf Paris anno 1656, having different apart- 
Äientis ; one for the innocent pöor, one for putting 
vagabonds to hard labour» one for foundlings, and 
one for the $ck and maimed ; with certain funds 
for defraying the ezpence of eäch, which produce 
annually much about the fame fum. In imitation 
of Paris, hofpitals of the fame.kind were crcöcd 
in eyery great town of the kingdom, 

The Englilh began more early to think of their 
poor ; and ii^ a country without induftry , the ne- 
ceffity probably arofe more early. The firft Eng- 
lifh ftatute bears date. in the year 1496, direöing, 
** That every beggar unable to work, fhall refort 
** to the hundred where he lall dwelt or was borft j 
i* and there fliall remain, upon pain of being £et 
*^ in the ftocks three days and three nights, with 
" only bread and watcr, and then fhall be pat out 
•* of town." This was a law againft v^agrants, for 
the fake of order. There was little occafion, at 
that ^eriod, to provide for the innocent poor ; 
their maintenance being a bürden . upon monafte- 
ries. But monafteries being put down by Hen-' 
ry VIII. a ftatute, 22d year of his reign, cap. li., 
cmpowered the juftices of every county, tö li- 
cenfe poor agedaiid impotent jpctfohsto begwitli-' 
in a certain diftrift ; thofe wHo beg without it, to 
be whipt, or fet in the ftocks. In the firft year of 
Edward VI. cap. 3., a ftatute was made in favou^ 

of 
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of impotent, maimed, and aged petfons, that they 
fliall have convenient houijßs pifovided for them^ii^ 
the eitles or towns where tbey wer6 born,' w- 
where they refided for three years, to be rcUevöd- 
by the njuilüng and cbaritable difj^oßtion of th^^par* 
rUhioners. By 2d and 3d Philip and Mary, cap* 5.' 
the former (latutes of Henry VlII. and Ed-* 
wardVL were coniirmed, of gathering weelcly 
relief for the poor by charitable colledions. ^* A 

man licenfed to heg, (hall ivear a bad^ on hts 

breaft and back openly/^ 

The firft coippulßtory ftatute was 5th Elifab. 
cap. 3. empowering juftices of peace to raife a 
weekiy fum for the poor, by taxing fuch perfons 
as obftinately reftife to contribute, after repeated 
admonitions from the pulpit. In the next ftatute, 
f 4th Elifab. pap. 5. a bolder ftep was made, em« 
powering ju(lices to tax the inhabitants of every 
parifh, in a weekiy f^m for their poor. And taxa* 
tions for the poor being now in fome degree fami- 
liar, the remarkable ftat^tes, 39th Elifab. cap. 3; 
and 43d£liiab. cap. 2. were enadied, which are the 
ground-work of all the fubftqüent ftatutes con- 
Cemingthe poon * By thefe ftatutes, certain houfe- 
holders, named by the juftices, ane, in conjündlion 
with the church-wardens, appointed overfecrs för 

1 

the i)oor j and thefe overfecrs, with confent of two 
juftices, are empowered to tax the pariih in what 
^ms they thlnk jproper, for maintaining the poor. 

^•rrit.: 1:. ^ " . ■•. . Amöng- 
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. 4nM>0B a.pcople fo ttaacibos of liberty as tbe 

£9gjiiih are^ and fo impatient of oppreffion, b it 

not furprifing» to ficul a law, that without ceremo- 

qy fabj^d^ individuals to be. taxed at tfae arbitra-* 

ry will of m^» wbo feldom either by binh or edu* 

cation defenre. that importaat truft ; and without 

cven providing any effisAual check againft embez- 

zlement? At prefedt, a Brit}(h parliameot would 

rejed with fcorn fuch aa abfurd plan ; and yet^ 

being familiarixed to it, they never ferioully have 

attempted a repeal. We ^ave been always oa the 

watch to prevent the fovereign^s encroachments^ 

efpecially with regard to taxes : but as pariih-o£- 

ficers ^re low perfons who infpire no dread, we 

fubmit to have our pockets picked by them, almoft 

without repiniog. . Therc is provided, it is true, 

an appeal to the gei^eral feflions for redreffing in- 

equalities in taxing the parifhroners. But it is no 

effedual remedy : artful overfeers will not over- 

rate any man fo grofsly as to make it bis intereft to 

coroplain^ confidering that thefe overfeers have the 

poor^s money to defend themfelves^with, Nor will 

the general feflions readily liften to a complaint, 

that cannot be verified but with much time and 

trouble. If the appeal have ,any effed, it makes ^ 

ßill greater inequality, by rclieving men of figur^ 

at the expence of their, infcriors j who muft fub- 

init, having little intereft to obtaia redrefs. 

The Engliih plan, befide being oppi;eälv«| is 
gjC9(sly unjufl, If it fhoUld be reported of fome 

. diftant 
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d^mt natiopn, that th« buVd^fi of ' tnaintaitilyiig the 
idle and profli^atb, is Iftid \ipöti fhe frugal afUtifi^:^ 
dallrious, who woric bard för a maintenatlce t<| 
themfeives ; wljat would >öne tbtnk of fuch^fia<>^ 
tion? Yct this U:literaUy th«^cafe ofJEngland.» I 
fay more >:. the plan is.notiorily tippteflite and ^t^ 
juß,v but tkiiferably de&6bfve. iri the cbeckingtrf 
maladminillratibn. In^fad; 'gfeat fuiws aYe letiied 
beyond wh^tbe pobr pccem :Ut requioes boiguisig 
to be named^a cbmTqb-iWUrd:^^ ; the nöminatioii, ia 
London efpeoially^ giveslhimt <^i[1tdit atond»; . aad 
however m^gveat the Boitiipöncerment ofhii 6Si(^ 
he k round and |d^mp befohi^i^e end&. To» tc^ak'fat 
and rieh by robbing the poor! Let üs^ tisrn^oor 
cycs front a i^ne 'fo borrid*. * '. 

Inequality in taxing, and embetzlementof the 
money levied,> which ^re notorioüs» poifon the 
xpinds of the people ; and imprefs them with a no* 
tion, that all taxes raifed by. public authority are 
ill raanaged. 

* In the parilh of St Geoi^, ^Unpver Sqaarf^ a great rc^ 
fortn was, ma4e fome jears ago,, Jxihabitants of figure. not 
except^ng mea of thß higjeft ranki take it tn turn to be church» 
wardens ; which.bas reduced tfiie poor-ratesin thatpaiifli to 
a triHe. But people^ after acquiring a name,^ fbon tire of 
drudging for other^, llxe drudgery will be left to low peo* 
jsle as fbrinerly». aji^d the tax will again rtfe a«: high in that pa- 
rifh as in.odiers. '; he poor-rates in Dr Davenant'& time, were 
about Xi. 700^0 yearlj. In the year 17 49 the; ampunt* 
ed to L. 2^200^000.. In the year 1775$ ^^y ^mounted to 
JL. 3y000|000| equal to fix IhiUlngs ia the pound lana-tas* 



m 

Thffe wda afe great> and' fdlz» btit fiight 
cotqpajred with . w^iat follow« As the number of 
poor in England» as. well as the expence of main- 
tcnance, are increafing däiljr ; proprietors of land; 
in ord^r to be. reliei^d ef a bürden fo grievous^ 
drive the poor. out of the parifli, and prevent all 
perfons from fettling ia it who are likely to be^ 
toine a bürden : .cottages:are demoliihed, and mar- 
riage obftruäed. Jnftiieficed by the prefent evil^ 
tb^ look not fortrajrd totdepopulation, nor to the 
dovnfal of huA]iand«yriand manufaftures by fcarci- 
ly i>£ bmds, £^Q^y:^pari(h b in a* ftate of war 
with, every otber p^ifli^iconcorningj^ai^^^r fettle^^ 
menls.and removalsi*. 

At an average, England by its varions produds 
can maintain* more tban its prefent inhabitants^ 
How comes it theo thaA it is not moce populous^ 

. according 

* In an addrefs by Mr Greaves to both Houfes of parlt^^- 
ment there is the foUowing paflage : ** It happens to be the 
** miftaken policy of moft of our very wife parifh-officeri^ 
** that as foon as a young man is married, a ftate of life which 
*• is the>|xioft likely to niake him a good me^ber of foctety» 
** to endeavour to get him relhoved tö thd place of bis legal 
** fettlement, out of preteitce that he may fobn havie a faiAr- 
*' ly» which may poflibly bring a charge npon th^ parÜh*. 
** Tonn|g men, intimrdated by-frequent exampks of fach cruel 
'* treatment, ate tinwillifig to marry ; and this leads them fr&> 
** quently to debauch young women» and then leave them 
*< with child in a very helplefs condition. Thns Acy get into 
<*' an unfettled and debäuched way of life, acquire a babit a 
V idlenefsy and become ä burdeii npdn* the public.'' 
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accörding to the noted obfervation, that where- 
ever there is ^ood men will be found ? I can dif- 
Cover no caufe but the poor^s rates, whicÜ make 
the people thoughtlefs and idle. Idlenefs begets 
pronigacy ; and the, profligate s^void loadmg them- 
fclves witli wives and childrcn, 

The price of labour is generally the fame in, the 
different (hires of Scotland/ and' in the difierent 
pariihes. A few ekceptions are ocidafioned by the 
neighboürhood of ä great towti, or by fome exteri- 
five manufadute that requires many hands'.' tn 
Scotland, the priee bf labour refetnbles water, 
which always^ levds itfelf : if high in any one tiör- 
ncr, an influx of Hands brings it down. The ^rifcc 
of labour varies in evcry parilh'of Ehgland : a la- 
bourer who has^ gained ä fettletrient in a parHh, on 
which he depends for bread when he inclines to bb 
idle, dares not i^eViidve to another parifli where 
wage» are higher/ fi^Hn^ to be cut out of a fettle* 
tnent altogether. Ebgland is in the fame condi^ 
tion with rcfped to labour, that France lately wal 
with refped to corn ; which, ,however plentiful in 
one province, could not be exported to fupply the 
vants of another. The pern icious effedl of the lat* 
ter with refpe<ä tö föod^ are not more obviou% 
than of the formet with refpeä to manufadures. 

Englifli manufaAures labour under a (tili great« 
er hardfhip than inequality of wages. In a country 
where there is no fuhd for the poor but what nature 
prorides^ the labourer muft be fatisfied with fucU 

wages 
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wages as are cuftomary : he has no refource ; for 
pity is not moved by idlenefs. In England, the la- 
bourers command the market : if not fatisfied with 
cuftomary wages, thcy have a tempting refource ; 
Tvhich iSf to abandon work altogether, and to put 
tbemfeives on the parifti. Labour is much cheaper 
in France than in England : feveral plaufible rea- 
foo^ have been afligtied ; but in niy judgment, the 
diSerence arifes from the poor-laws. In England, 
every man is entitled to be idle ; beeaufe every 
idler is entitled to a maintenance* In France, the 
funds allotted ifor the poor, yield the fame fum 
annually : that fum is always preoccupied ; and 
France, with refped to all but thofe on the lift^is 
a natbn. that has no fund provided by law for the 
ppor. 

Depopulation, inequality in the price of labour, 
and extravags^nt wages, are deplorable evils» Bot 
the Engliih poor laws are )>rQdu£tive of evils ftiU 
oQore deplorable : they are fubverfive both of mo- 
jrality and induHry. This4s a heavy Charge, but 
no lefs truc than heavy. Fear of want is the only 
^edual motive to induftry with the labou^riag 
poor : remove that fear, and they ceafe to be in- 
duftrious* The ruling paiIioi> of thofe wbö live by 
;l>odily labour, is to fave a pittance for their cbil- 
dren, and for fupporting themfelves in old age : fti- 
mulated by defire of acComplifliing thefe ends, 
they are frugal and induftrious; and the profped 
of fuccefs is to them a continuaL feaft. Now, what 

worfc 
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Wotfe can maliee invent egainft fueh i tttM, under 
colouf of friendihip, than to fecure bttad to biih 
and his children whenever he takes a diffike tb 
work ; which effcAually deadehsiiis fole ambitiori, 
and with it his honeft induftry ? Reljring on the 
certainty öf a provifiön againft ^ant, hc rclaxefs 
gradually tili he finks into idlenefs : idlen^faf lead^ 
toprofligacy: profligacy begets dtfeafes: and the 
wretch becomes an objeft of public charity befoife 
he has tun half his coutfe. Such are t1:fe genuine 
effeds of the Englifli tax for the poor, under a mif- 
taken notion pf charity, There never was known 
|n any countfy, a fcheme for thp poor mpre coi^ 
Utidiäofy to found policy« MigUt it not hav^^ 
been focQft^n, tbat to a groveUinf oceature» who 
has no'&hfe of feonouf and fibarce any^ bf fliame; 
the ceirtiinty of ihaimenatice wouM prove ah Irre- 
fiftibie teitiptatton tö iditriefs.aod debaüghery ? TKe 
poor-houre at Lyons cpntäin^d griginally but forty 
beds^ of which twenty only.were occupied. The 
cight hundred bed» it contiiins at prefent, are not 
fufficidnt &>r tfaofe who detnand admittance. A pre«> 
miuin is not more fuccefifu! in any cafe, than whefi 
given to promote idlenefs *. Ahoufe for the poor 

wa$ 

* 

^ A Lonipii ftUevnoan n^xntd Hor^et/^^o wss cötttnp&^ 
rairy widi Jatties I. or his fon Ctiartes, beqoeätfhed ten er 
twelve acres of meadbw-ground in tbe parifh of St Andrew's^ 
Holborn« London, for the benefit of the poor in the town of 
Bedford« TJkU grouad hau b(»en long coV^ed trith houfeff, 

which 

Vol. IL U 
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« 

was ereded in a French viUage^ the revenue of 
wbich by economy became confiderable. Upon a 
reprefentation by the curate of the pariih that more 
beds were neceflary, the proprietor undertook the 
manragement. He fold the houfe, with the fucni- 
ture ; and to ^vcry proper objeiä of charity, he or- 
dered a moderate proportion of bread and beef. 
The poor and fick were more comfortably lodged 
at home, than formerly in the poor-hpufe. And 
by that roanagement, the pariih- poor decreafed, 

inftead 

Vhich yield from X«. 4000 to L. 5ocx> yearlf. Tliat fum Is 
taid out upon charity-rchools, upon defrajing the expence cf 
'-apprenticefhips, and upon a ftock to young perfon» when they 
Jiiarry,; an encourägement that attra^s to the town of Bedford 
great numben of tbe lower claies. . So far well : but mark 
the confequence. That encouxagement relaxes the induftry of 
manyi and adds greatly to the number of ^e poor. Hence it is» 
that in few places of England does the poor's rate amount fo 
high a$ in the town of Bedford. An extenfive common in the 
partfh of Charley, Suflex^ is the chief caufe of an extraragrant 
lifieflinent for the pöor, flo lefs than nine (hillings in the pound 
of rack-rent. Give a poor mau accefs to a common for feed- 
ing two or three cows, you make. him idle by dependence 
\ipon what he does not labour for. The town of Largo in Fife 
has a fmall hcfpital, eredled many years ago by a gCBtleman 
of the name of Wood ; and confined by him to the poor of 
his own name. That name being rare in the neighbonrhood, 
accefs» to the hofpital is eafy. One man ,in particular is en* 
tertained there» whofe father, grahdfather, and great grand« 
father« enjoyed fucceilively the fame benefit ; every one öf 
whom probably would have been ufeful members of focicty» 
Xnüt for that temptation to idlenefs« 



inftead bf incriea&ng as at: L/ons^ . Jlf^wifiiw. Eng* 
lifli tnanufaäurets labour th« wIiqI« wecäl^ if tbe 
work of four or five days afibrd th^mfifiaintenßnQ; ? 
Is not this a demonftjratioQ, th4t t^^. di^lafdy of 
idkner9 i« widely fpread ? In Brifl;ol, tjhe parifli-poqr' 
twenty years ago did not cxcecd fbur thoufand: 
at prefent) tbey ainoußt to more than ten thoufand. 
But as a: malady« whei) left to itfelf« commonly ef- 
fedua^es ita own eure;, fo it w^U be in this cafe: 
when» by prevailiiig idienefs,;. every one withoiit 
ihftn^e (^laims pariih-charity, the* bürden will be- 
coroe intolerable^ and the poor will.be left to their 

>The imnioral efieds of public charlty are non 
qonfined to thpfe whp depend pn it,^ but extend Xo 
their children. The conftant anxiety of a labour*^ 
ing man to provide for bis iflue, eqdearsthem to 
him., Being reliev^d of that an&iety bythe tax 
for the.poor, bis aSe£tion icools gradually^ and he 
turns at laß: indifferent about them. Their inde- 
pendence; on the other band« weans themfrom 
their duty to him. And thus, affedion between 
parent and child, which is the corner- ftone of fo- 
ciety, is in a great meafure obliterated among the 
labouring poor. In a plan publißied by the £arl 
of Hilfborough, an'article is^ propofed to oblige pa- 
rents to maintain their indigent children,* and chil- 
dren to maintain their indigent parents. Natural 
afTeaion muft be at a low ebb, where fuch a regu- 
lation is neceflary : but it is neceffary, at leaft in 
London,, where it is common to fee men in good 

U 2 bufinefs 
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tnifinefs atglediog thdr aged and difeaßd patents, 
for no better reafon than that the pariih- is bound 
to find them bread : Prob tempwa^ prob mores ! 

The imoidral effeAs of public charity fpread 
ftill wider« It fails not to extioguifli the virtue of 
charity aniong the rieh ; wfao never thitok of gi* 
ving charity, when the public midettakes for all. 
In a foheme publiflied by Mr Hay, one articie is, 
-to raife a ftock for the poor by voluntary contribu- 
tions^ and td tnake up the deficiency by a pariih- 
tax. Will individuals ever contribute, when it is 
not to relieve the poor, but to relieve the pariih ? 
£very hofpital has a poor-box, which feldom pro- 
duces any thing *• The great comfort of fociety 
IS affiftance^ in time of need ; and its firmeft ce- 
ment is, the. beftowing and receiving kindly Of- 
fices, efpecialy in diftrefs. Now to unhinge or 
Tufpend the ex^rcife of tharity by rendering it un- 
neccffary, relaxes evety focial virtue by fupplant- 
ing the Chief of them. The confequence is dif- 
*nial : exercifi? of benevolence to the diftrefied is 
our firmeft guard againft the encroachments of fel- 
fiihnefs : if that guard be withdrawn, felfi(hnefs will 
prevail, and bccome the ruling palfion. In faö, 
the tax for the poor has contributed grcatly to the 

growth 

• One cxception I am fond to mention. The poor-box of 
the Edinburgh Infirmary was neglefted two or three years» 
little being expedted from it. When opened, L. 74 and a 
fradtion was found in it ; contributed proHablj by ihe lowcf 
fort, who were sdhamed to give thetr mite pubKdy« 
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grawth. pf (bat groyelinrg puflion^ fa QoixCpiGfupas at 

prÄftnti ;in Englands ; 

EngÜih aathors, wbo t«ra theiv thougbts ^0 tbe 
poor».' make heavy oomplaiiiits of decaying ofaiaritji 
aöd inonaaüng povevty \ never pnoe dreaming, that 
%ht(t ere tbe ge^iiitiie eficfts of a Jt^gal provlTioa, 
fodtbe poor ; vhieh^ Qm tbe one baJijdi eradicates. 
thfi'nrinfiiie of cbiarity, a&d, ort the othef^ is a vio* 
Icot tciDptation ta idlrtfefe.-: Wond«fuUy ill con- 
ttived JB^uft thd Eo^liib charity^law? be, wbea 
their conftqueaces are ta fap the foundatH>n of vo^ 
luofai^jf charity ; to depHve the kbo^urring poor of 
tkeir chicf comfort, thw of providiog for them- 
fo^y^a and childreD} to relax; mutual affedion bc«- 
tween parent and child; and to reward« inilead of 
pdntflring, idlenefs ahd vice. Coilfidei? whetber a 
legal provifion for the poor, be fuflioiefii to atone 
for fo ro^ny ty\h. 

: Nor i man had bettcr öpportünity Sban Fiel<^ng 
€q be. Mquainted) with:the ftate of the popr : let us 
Giften to himv **. Tbat tbe poor area very gveat 

burderi, af)d even a- oiuifance to theiJ^ngdom; 

that: the laws foc reiieving tt^ir diftrefles and 

fe,ftrid^tog their yiöes^. bayc not anf^red^r and 
••.tb^t.tbey are af'pr^fentj very iU p^yided for, 
^'.Anrtjttmtb.lwQfßö .gwerned, are ttttth3 which 
^' eye«)! ope will wköowjjedgev ßvöty p«rfon who 
^\ hÄth! pHoperty, m^ feel the wejghtiof the tax 
fVthat iaievied for tbe poor j. and övety perfon of 

underftanding, muH fee how abfardly it i$ ap« 

U3 «plied. 
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** fjlted/ 86 tifelcfs, ihdeed, 19 this hcavy tax, and 
'' fo wretched its difpofition, that it is* ä qüeftion, 
»'^ WMetber thc poor or ridh are aAually inore dif- 
^^fäfiiifierf j fince the pl^i^der of the one ferves {6 
^'ütäef to the real advantage of the other; 'fof 
» whileiä miÜiön yearly is raifed among the rieh, 
^^ many of the poor are ftarved } many ti^ore lan* 
'^ guiih in want and mifery ; of the reft, mimbers 
'< are found begging or ptifertng in the ftreets to- 
*^ day, and to^morrow are locked np in gaols and 
^* bridewells. If we tvere to make a progrefs 
*^ through the outfkirts of the metropolis, atfd )ook 
^' into the habitations of the poor, we (hould tfaete 
'* behold fach pidlures of human mifery, as muft 
^* move the compaffion of every heart that cjefervcs 
^* the nam^ of human. What, indeed, maft be 
** bis compofition, who <;6uld fee whole f^milies 
in want of every neceffary of lifo, op)pireff(id with 
hunger, cold, nakednefs, and filth ; and with dif- 
*^ eafesy the ceiftain confequence of all thefe ! The 
fufFeringi» indeed of the poor are lefs known than 
their mi(deed6 ; and thei%fore we are lefs apt to 
^' pity them. They ft^rve^ and frcezc, aäd rot, 
** among themfelve^ ; but they heg, and fteal, and 
'* rob, amöfig their betterti;' iThereis not arpaHfh 
♦'in the libferty of Weftminftet, Urhiöh doih not 
**' faife thoufands annually föfi the {>6or ^ aftd ihere 
f^ is not a ftreet in that Ubetty^.tvhich dothbot 
ii fwarqi «II day' ^ith beggairV and all night with 
<V-^hieve§U^i:'---' :• i . .• • - • 

t L^ Thcrc 
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There is not a firigle beggar to be fMn in Penn; 
fylvania. Luxurj arid idtenefs have goc no foot* 
ing in that happy country.; and thofe who fuffer 
by mhfbrtunei haye maintenance out of the pu-^ 
blic treafury. fiut luxury and idlenefs dannot for 
ever be exduded ; and when tbey prerail» this re« 
gulation will be as petnicious inPennCylvania, oi 
the poor-rates are in Britain. 

Of tbe many propofahthat have beeh publiihed 
for reforming the poor-laws, not one' ha^ piereed to 
the root of tbe eviL Nönt of the auf hors enter«- 
tain the flighteft doubt of a legal prbvifion being 
neceflary, though all out diftreiTes arife evidently 
from that very caufe. Travellers eomplain« . of 
being mfefted with an endlefs number of jbeggars 
in ^very Englifh town ; a very difierentfcene from 
what they meet with in Holland or ilwit^erland. 
fiow would it furprife them to be told, that thi$ 
proceeAs from an overflow of charity in the;good 
people of England ! 

Few inftitutions are möre ticklifli thah thofe of 
charity. In London, common proftitutes are treat* 
ed with fingular humanity ; an hofpitäl for them 
when pregnanty diiburdens them of their load, and 
nurfes them tili they be again fit for bufinefs : ano- 
ther hofpital eures them of the venereal difeafe : 
and a third receives them with open arms, when, 
inftead of defire, they become objeds of averfion. 
Would not one imagine, that thefe hofpitals have 
been eredted for encouraging proftitution ? They 

U 4 undoubtedly 



mi4miVQe4^ b«?^ tl»at «feA, (bpHgb fair &oqp bc- 
i»S iiHAq4«d« Mr S(irliag, fi^i^fintendanjl qf die 

/f^«ft ¥e ppntnyied t^ xßfoxm coiBfln^n proftU 
Mtei* 4i.9ilt9b«t of t^q» werf coafinc^ m fk. houfe 
of 0Qrre<lipii, W a 4fiily a^louiance of thrcep^ bm } 
Uk^ awd ipttrt of that fmaM pUtaq^re. was eoabez- 
xled by the fervants of tbi9 hpHfe. . Piachiag huo- 
gf r dM 1^ n^orm th^ «r manocfs i Sox beiog abfo* 
to(ely idH J^y enooufaged oacb otber iq viccp 
waiting in^tioQlly for the tjoi^r of dfliyerance, 
14r Stirling^ with confi^nt qf %h^ Magiftrates, re* 
moved them to a clean boufe ; apd ioftead of aio*r 
ney, wbicb is apt to be fquaoder^d« appoin^d for 
each a pound of oat-meal daily» with falt, water, 
and fire fbr cooking. Relieved now from diftrefs, 
they longcd for comfort : what woul4 tbey not 
give fqt milk or ale ? Work, lays he^ will procure 
you plenty* To fome who offered to fpin» begavc 
flax and wheels, engaging to pay them half thp 
price of their yarn, retaining the other half for the 
xnaterials furnilhed. The fpinners carped abou( 
ain^pence >|reekly^ a cppifortablc addition to what 
tbey bad before. The reft uadertook to fpin, one 
after another ; and befbre the end of the fird quar- 
ter» they were all of tbeoi intent upon wocIl. It 
was a branch of his plan, to fet free fvcb as zfieri^ 
ed that favour ; and fomf of thera appeaxed üf 
thoroughly reforaüed, aa to be 10 ap dwgcu of a 
felapfe. 

The 
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The iftgfeiiimi» atttbot ef fbf Pi^iOf ^EfßUe^ 
who wrott in dw. 1753^ obi^vei^ tbdt oocwitkk 
ftandicg the.plemtfiil provifioft for tbepoormfinl 
kittgdom, mehtioned abore^ thei<e Was ft gon^ial 
oomplatai: of dae increafe o( be^^ars and vagranls 9 
a&d adds, thdt.tbe French potittcäl vfiton^ dilfiN 
Mfied wkfa;thelt own plan, hrid |urc((ented' iemal 
Hiemoriak to tbe ikiiniftrj, plroppfin^ to adqpä tbe 
Engliih parocbial afleflinents, as grealij prtferiblv;^ 
Tbis is a coriAus iwEjL ; fibf il ibttt yory time^ pCQ{>le 
kl London, nd lefs diflbdbfiod «tath thefeaffdEi 
mentß, 'were Urning pasiphleta .in pt»ife:.bf/lb^. 
Fipencb bdfpttais» Od« tbiogi is» ceftain^ tkat no 
pUn hithertb 4avented has giveri Jatisftöibiiy Wh&». 
tfaer ^n Uneaiceptioiiable. pian is a£ all ppffibis,' 
&einfr €xtrMuily doubtfuL 

In ftvery pian for tbe poar tbat I bar« fieenl^ 
workhoofas .mäke one article; tolprovide work for 
tliofe who are willing, and to make ibdffi wofiD 
wbo are imwilling. Witb rtfpoö to tbe formsr^ 
men need iroi^r be idle iit £i^and fea warnt o£ 
eunploymeik ;. and tboy alway^ focqecd the.bcift at 
tbe emplojfiDeiit tb^^ cbootfis fbü tfaentfelvaä. Wttb 
ilafpaA tö tbe latiscr^ paniiknacht wiU nfot compel ai 
noNrntmladioin:: Iw ntay aiibroo tbe apfMearanae, bnC 
will AHake ncf progve& ]f a&d tbe pfotat of fickaefst 
or weakneft ia evct atr band for an emcufe. Tho 
dnly C€>ttpclfioii to xxsdos a ataa work^ üsrioufly^ js^^ 
fevof iraiK«^ 
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,^Ah6fpita\ far the ück, for the Wdtinded, andfor 
(li^«mtiimdd^ isii Mgllt eft^bUfliubit; teing pro- 
dkuftiTiciof good, w4thoiit dolngjany-lnapiifL Such a 
balpital ftould depend- partly on volantarj chari«^ 
ty ; to^ procure > whieh^ a ^onviäion of its being 
well managed, is necelHüry. Holpitals that have a 
fttfficient fund of their. own, and that^haveno de- 
pendepce on tbe gqod (tvill of others, are common^i« 
ly ili managed. :;.... 

' Lies thtrt any ob|eAion^ agaioft.a workhoufe, 
fbr training'to laboär,' deftitute orphans, and beg-. 
gütg rhiidren ? • 1 1 is^ äq < article in Mr Hay ^s plan, 
tfaat the workbduie i^ould relieve poor families of 
s^ iheirichildren above thrce« Tfais^has an enti- 
qtng appearance, butisjunfound at bottoin. CbiU 
dren require the tendernefs of a diotb^r,- during» 
t^e period of infanttne difeafes ;: and arve. far fröm 
being. (afeih the.hands of mercenaries, who.ftudy. 
obthing bdt theicrown ;eafe and::iotereft«/ Would 
it not be better, todiftrihnte fmall fiinis from tioae 
to time amohg poor fkmilies overbai>dened with 
cSfaildren, So as to. relieve them .firotn fäinine, nqt 
£rom'labour ? And with refped; to ^orphans and: 
begg^ng children, 1 indine to think,: tfaat it would 
beä^dre falntary meafttre/toejicQiurage meoha-. 
nies, manufadurers,. ^üd faon^rsi :ßboye all, to 
educate fuch children. A preminm: f oi^ each, the 
half in hand, and ttae iotfa£x..ha}f .when they can 
work for themfelves, would be a propecioiQoueage* 
ment« The beft^regulated orphan-hoipital I am 

acg^uaijited 



^quainted' wilb^ iß diat ofEditibiirgh. rOrphäns aro 
tticen in frbrii'every corner, prdticbd onlf they be 
fiQi ünder tberage;:of feven/ oibi aboretliat of 
twelj^e^ under feyeni they-mb toa .ten^er ibrä 
bofpttal).abol/iQ twelve, thetr relatioris can firndrem 
ployiinent for them. ' Befide .tfae ibeing taught 't& 
read and write, tbey are carefully inftradtdd • if| 
ibmeart, tbat.'maytafGDid' tbem "leomförtible £ab- 
fiftencp. .': •..'.:;: '. * •^" • ^' ' '^''' - \'' 

N o mäh e ver ^alled in queftioh cbe' udlity of tte 
raafiine fbciecy ; iwhich will refledbhonbur on^tbd 
'ntembers as long a$/we have a navy tp protäA-ual 
theytdeferve a'rank above tbat' of gartered knights; 
That inftitutiqQiti tbe moft judiciou$ exertibn'of 
cbarity and patrit^tffniy that e^c^ exifted in any 

A fort Oif bofpitaf für fervaaft:, Urho fort^enty 
years ha?e faitbfuUy adh^red fd ttle f»nie mafter^ 
(i^ould be mu0bit& my tafte ^ v(^hU a few adjdmin^ 
acres for ki(c6en*'garden, Tbe fuDd for« purcba^ 
fing» buildJßgi and maintenance, <muft be ratfed by 
cöOtribütton ;' and hone but tbe contributors fhpuld 
cbe efttitled to ofl^r fervants to tbe houfe« By fudi 
encourägethent^ a malady would be^remedied, tbat 
-trf" Wandering fröm raafter to mafler for better 
wagi^^, or eafier^fervk^e ; wbicb fefldom fail to cor^ 
yupt förvants. . They ougbt to be comfprtably 
provided for, adding td tbe allowance of tbe boufe 
-wiiat' pot-herbd afe iaifed by tbsir öWn kbour« A 
immber of yinboüs men thua aflbciated, would end 

their 






theisridäjrsltt ctnnfcfrt^. ahd elid ]>i(df|^«i£|i<if:ftic$if»4 

lent ftnrants^ How .«diiäntagttpus th>uifL fuck a 
bofpitai innvo (te faalbandryiivjiaitibaUr T Butl 
cdnAmiifais hofpitalto femr^iitsj^ wto»' at^ üt\g\t. 
Men who innre a fiitailjr trill be btetfcr prdnded £e- 

ptrjiteljr* '' •'-''-■ ''•'' t-'-^--' • • ^ * 

. Of all thü rei^dnefs tbat?liaTerbefin:engeiidereii 
by over anxiety about the poor, none have pvo^ed 
«tiore totil thda fiMiiulfHngkboQ}hal3.v Tfaey tend 
tcü codi affeiäibii finr childreit, ftttl more NsffeAüaUy 
tban the JE^nglrfh paari&^^ehavity. At everyfoccai- 
fi^ttal pinch fer food« away goes a ohild to therfaö-- 
fpitfll.; and parentaV aflre<äion amöng thr lower fort 
t/^m^ fo UAguidü ijiat many who.^jre in do pinch, 
relieve tbemfelves of trouble by the famc nueana. 
Itiftftilrlibed, th^ßi tbie cbiMfOilt b^ti» «nnaally 
W f^nSi aboyra ftbitd pan are (tti% to the fpund- 
lifig-hctfpitaLi The Pam.alroanafik for the.year 
1768, HieätiioiM^ thar tbefe wcr^ -baptiwd 18^,576 
ifiifants» of whom.the foiUKlling-bboffiiialiii^cdyed 
6öas. Thd ftiDo almanack (axiSh^ yÄWf- 1773 
llearsrthat' of i^^^ii chMtein bom apd .bApiii^Qd, 
55(89 wfef« feiHc W thie fowf«d|i8g-fhoft^teU : 'Jbe 
jpropdrtiön wJginally. wa« mpcfo l^fs j buc viw ^ 
.vaac«$ witb a CWift pace. ii(^i¥ j(n<if mout; ipuft be 
the degeneraey of the Paf ifim pöpul^e^-add thek 
Mntkt of pacennal afleAioli I ; . 

Ltt US o»t tula to iA&afä ihntufl in thia h^Spi- 

^uh Of all aoutoafb^ mfiUitf.of tb« buinato ffutiTiafe 

the 
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•g^toi tbcm a^akrtft nünibctt'kfii idpireckfts Ani>msü^ 
delitt; a wift/appoimineptbf jProTidencd^:tifr|:bit*> 
neA pQTeqts end cbildreh ixi.tkm fiaridtiaftnaMiii. 

In a fbundliiag^bofpteal/.tber.^ itf jwjfondmdtki^ 
ivfitch« over becf Ktoder bafae; and tbe ibifebing 
nurie.has i>Q &fidritfti but forber ovn'Hnk pirafit. 
He«d we any bthetdaufefor )droiddftciaAidn.ofjti9^ 
fants in a foundlihghofpital, much greater in fnrd- 
portioci tban q£ ihoüi undec tbeoore of ainötber ? 
And/ y.et therc Msi^^nittber paufi^-ic^ually; jpqtcniy 
wbicb is cdrrapliid;8k» i^l^bait :Mt. Haaswayrnb- 
fevves upofi pahSi-^rldboufiaB^'iil eqoaUy . appli- 
cafiieta a jfowndUtigUhfafpHali.l ii'1 üo aOte;«ipt;^' 
ikys : be, .^^ to. fioonfli an; i^fäiU id' a i ivodduiii£|, 
**' whdn & <n^mbor ^ hiirfisai sre congnsgated^incb 
<' one. roofii> and 4:tanfe4iiei»ül}iiitbe'>aav «bccobieipli^ 
** trid, I willproiioanoc/fvdniantiniiiteikiioivltidge 
^'bf tbe futyfi($^:to,:be lattaifibaU miy^^ 
^ Hang hier ; j^r i^i^qf ^iitf mufl^üM It i is icdihpu>- 
ted, thatoftbeiduldreii in tbto; (London fottodliii|^ 
hofpitaiv the 4ialf Üo not^lbiA Ziyiasi-: Ifi apifMAOs i»Jr 
an aocdont.givstiin ttr>Pafflianitotj tbat thd inonegr 
bcftowed oaidiatihofjpital fronof i^'ConunenicemeaQlt 
tili DcsreEraber i^75^# amoubted itä L*.i66^oo ^^a^ 
yet durlng itbat itioariod^ £05 peiibnB^oMy iwerc :puc 
out io cto fori tbemfelae9.> I)owa«bto;wi|b foiind^ 
ltng>faofpital8| : möde JibxiDtts Uian paftalenc^ or . fa^ 
xmpMk iUi infapt expcifed at tb^ dot» iof ; a diveliw 
ilDg-hxiiifeviiiküftjBe calkgiijup? bat^ |q tbat cafis^ 
' [ which 
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» 

ovhich Cdiam Jiappens« the inbiA iias. a better 
'Chance for life with a hired ourfe than in a lioi|M^ 
*tai ; and ^ chance petfaaps iittle .iv;or(ie/.bad as it is, 
.tbäa.vdth aa utniatiiral mother; I approYeinot, 
dndeed, of a quarterlj paytnent to fuch a nurfe : 
;^oald it not do better to fiimifli her bare mainte- 
.tiance forihrBoyearff.; andif thechild be aUirs at 
4he.end ofthat time^ to gire her ä.handfome addi- 
tion? 

A houfe.of . corauEkion is. necc^flary .for good or^ 
der; but bejongs not to the prefent eflaj, whicb 
csonceros mainlenancie of the; poor, not puniftimeot 
of Tagrants;;> lifball only bythe wsjy borrow a 
tfaougbt frorh Fieldlng^ thät faAing is the proper 
.puntflunent rof: profligacy, not any «punifhinent that 
U attend^d with flxame. tFuniflnnent, he obferves, 
that deprivesa man.of aU fenfe of hpnoury never 
'wilücontribotetOfmake him virtuous. . 
a. Cfaairity-richoolsiiiayhaTebeea proper, when few 
•could read', and feiwr write*; but thefe arts are 
Qowfo common, that in; moft families children may 
b^ taught td read ^t faome, and to write in a pri- 
*yate fchdoLtatJlittkekpenoe; i.jQharity-fchools at 
ptefent arermoce^ hurtfuLthan beneficial: young 
iperfpas-wfaoicohtinue there fo long as to read and 
3vrite fluendy, beoomp too delicate for.hard labour, 
4ind. tbo iproud for.ordibary labour« Knowledge is 
a dangeroüsiacquifition to tbeilabouring poor : the 
•more of it that is pöfTefied by a ihepheird, a plough- 
aan» oc any.drüd^e, the /kfs .iktifi&dion he will 

havc 
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lurve in Ißbwt. The only plalifiUe fargmi^eiMrfot 
a Ctuirity^fcbooli }s; " Thiit chUdrcja of.lbt Uf* 
^ bouring poptjfire taugl:^ diire tfa^ prmcti^s of 
'^ religion atld ofm^ifalityi l^hicli tbey G^nfiot {Wt 
" quire at hörne..^ . The ^rf ftn^^nt would, be 'iiv 
vincible, if (vitbout regulsur ü^duc^tian WjC .could 
have no knowledgQ of thefe :pi?iociple$« ^ But Pr6«* 
vidence bas not left man in a ftate fo imp^rfeä: : 
religion and mprality are Aamped on bis he^ ; 
and none can be Ignorant of them, who at;ten(l to 
tbelr wn perceptions* Education i» indc;c|d/Of u£p 
to ripen fuch perc^ptions^ ; and it is o£ fingular ufe 
to thofe who hsiy.e time for readiqgaqd.thip^^f^^,: 
but educaUQn i» aicbarity^fchool is fo flight, a^ tq 
Tender it dpubtful, wbether it be not in^pre Ip^urtfu) 
^y £b(tering l^zii|efs^ than'<adyai>tage0us by coi!^ 
yeying;in^rui£|^oD.;. The natuijal ijnipreüions ofre-^ 
ligion agd ,naQra}^ty, if.not ot>fq|ired, i^y yicioas ha<* 
bjits, arCi A^ifipi^n^t for good.^ndud: prefcrve a 
puui frpia viee by cooftant Iabou;r; a^^, be lyi^l noi 
be deficiejui^ in bis^ d,uty eitbier to God or to man'; 
Hefiod, an Hnci^nt ^d refpec^able'pQ^t^ faysj fb^i 
God hatb place^. i^lbo^r as ^ guard to vrrtjuje* 
More integrit^ siggoidingly y^}\l he found apnong a 
i^umber ofi^uftriou& poor, taken at random» tban 
amongtthejfafne f|umber in ai^y other elafk ; . 
, j^ h«a«;tij[y ap^rwfi ev^iy rjcguiation jhat teodsto 
prevent idleij^ef^.: . phief Juftife Hai? fays, ** That 
** prevention of ;.pQj«rprty..and i(äenefs would do 
" more goqd- tiij^ all the s^ibbets^ wbipjang-pQfts, 

" and 



'^ oAd jpMds in the kingdom.^ tn thftt vietr» gam- 
iog-lioures «ught to be heavily uxed, as well as 
horfe-taoifig, cockrfiglitkig, and all meetings that 
Mcd^tuge kUendfs. The admitting low people to 
'^tft6 £of m^mbers of patliament, is a fource of idle- 
flöfs, cöttvLpüon, and porerty. The fame privilege 
is ruicidas to every ftnall parliament-boroagh. Nor 
have I at>y difficulty to pronounce, that thc ad- 
mitting the popülfice to vote in the eledion of a 
parifh^minifter, a freqnent pradice in Scotland, is 
produi^e of thef fame pernicibus eSeAs. 

Whät then is. to be the refük of the foregoing 

tnqairy ? k It frotfi defeft of ihVeiltion that a good 

legal eftabÜfiin«inft for the poot id hot yet difcover- 

ed ? or is it imprafticable to inake any lega! efta- 

btifHxnent that is nfot fraiight tirith corruption ? I 

inclitie to the latter, for the foHowing reafon, no 

tefs obirious than folid, That in ä legal eftablüh- 

inent for the poot', t^o' diifindion can be made be- 

Iweeft virtü^ arid vicJÖ ; and confe(]föently that ever^ 

fuch eftablifiiment muft be a premium for idlenefs. 

And where is <he neceffity, after aö, of any pabllc 

eftablifhfnent ? By what nnhappy prejudice have 

people been led 46 think, that the Author of our 

Äatttre, fo bencfficeht tohis favouHte man in every 

other refpeS, has abandöned the ihdigerit to famirie 

änd d^th, if tminieipal law intcrpofe not? We 

rieed büt infpeö the human heatt to bie convinccd, 

tlhät petfons in diÄtefs are hls peculikr care, Not 

• • • . 

ohlj faas he made it tiüv diity to iSbtd thetn relief, 

bat 
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but has fuperadded the paflion of pity tp enforce 
the Performance of that duty. This brancb of our 
nature fulfils in perfediion all the falutary purppfes 
of charity, without admitting any one of the evUs 
that a legal provifioii is fraught with« . The cim- 
trivance, at the fame time, b extremely fimple : it 
leaves to every man the objedts as well.aa meafure 
of his charity. No man efteems k a duty to relieve 
wretches reduced to poverty by idlenefs and pro- 
fligacy : they move not our pity ; nor do they ex- 
pedt any good from us. Wifely therefore is it or- 
dered by Providcnce, that charity fhould in every 
rcfpeft be voluntary, to prevent the idle and profli- 
gate from depending on it for fupport. 

This plan is in many refpedts excellent. The 
exercife of charity, when free from compülfion, is 
bighly pleafant. There is indeed little pleafure 
where charity is rendered unneceffary by munici- 
pal law ; but were that law laid afide, the gratifi. 
cation of pity would become one of our fweeteft 
enjoyments. Charity, like other afFedlions, is en- 
vigorated by exercife, and no lefs enfeebled by dif- 
ufe. Providence withal hath fcattered bcnevolence 
among the fons of men with a liberal haud : and 
notwithilanding the obilrudlion of municipal law, 
feldom is there found one fo obdurate, as to refift 
the impulfe of compaflion, when a proper objedl is 
prefentec!. In a well-regulated government, pro- 
moting induftry and virtue, the perfons who need 
charity are not many ; and fach perfons may with 

Vol. II. X afluramcc 
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afluiiance depend on tbc cliaritj of their neigh- 

' ' ' It may at the famc timc be boldly affirmed, that 
thofe who nced cbarity, would be more comfort- 
Äbly ^rbvided for by the plan of Providence, than 
^y any legal eftablilhinent. Creatures loathfome 
by difeafe or naftinefs, affeä the air in a poor- 
houfe, afnd have little chancc for life, without more 
caiie and Icindlinefs than can be expedled from fer- 
vants, rendered callous by continual fcenes of ini- 
fery. Confider, on the other band, the confequen- 
ces of voluntary cbarity, equally agreeable to the 
giver andreceiver. The kindly conneftion between 
theniy grows ftronger and ftronger by reiteration j 
and fqualid poviprty, far from being an obftru6tion, 
cxcites a degree of pity, proportioned to the dl- 
ftrefs. Itmay bappen for a wonder, that an indi- 
gent perlbn is overlookqd j but for one who will 
. fuffer by fuch negleft, multitudes fuffer by com- 
pelled charity. 

But what I infift on with p^culiar fatisfaftion is, 
that natural charitylis an illuftrious fupport to vir- 
tue. Indigent virtue can never fail of relief, be- 
caufe it never falls to enflame compailion. Indi- 
gent vice, on the cpntfary, raifes Indignation more 

than 

^ The Itadlans stire not fiiore remarkable for a ch^uritable dif- 
pofition, than their neighbours. No fewer however than feven- 
tj thoufand mendicant friars live there upon voluntstrjr chari- 
ty ; and I hzy^ not beard that any one of t}i<m ever di^d ef 
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than jpity * ; and therefore can Jiave litÜc profpeft 
of relief. What a glorious incitement to induftry 
and virtue, and how difcouraging to idlenefs and 
rice ! Will it be thought chimerical to obferve 
further, that to leave the indigent on Providencc, 
will tend to improvfe manners as well as virtuc 
amoQg thclower clafles ? No man can think him- 
felf fecure againft being reduced to depend on his 
neighbours for bread. Theinfluence ofthat thought, 
will make every one folicitous to acquire the good 
will of others. Lamentable it is, that fo beautiful 
a ftruöure (hould be razed to the Foundation by 
TOunicipal law, which, in providing for the poor, 
makes no diftinftion bctwcen virtue and vice. The 
execution of the poor-iaws would be imprafticable, 
were fuch a diftinöion attempted by inquiring in- 
to the conduc): and charafter of every pauper. 
Where are judgcs to be found who will patiently 
follow out fuch a dark and intricate expifcation ? 
To accomplilh the tafk, a man muft abandon every 
other concern. 

In the fifft Englilh ftatutes mentioned above; 
the legiflature appear carefuUy to have avoided- 
compulfory charity : every meafure for promoting 
voluntary charity was firft tried, before the fatal 
blow was ftruck, empowering parifh-officers to im-* 
pofe a tax for the poor. The legiflature certainly 
did not forefee the baneful confequences : but how 

X 2 came 
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came they not to . fee^ that., they were dlftrufting 
Trpvidence, declaring in effeö, that the pl^n efta- 
.blifhcd by pur Maker for the popr, is infufficient ? 
Many are t'he municipal laws that enfprce tbelaws 
of nature/ b^ additional re wards and pumihments ; 
but it wa9 fingularly bold to abol^fh the aatural 
law of charity, by eftabliflmig a legal tax in its 
ftead. Men will always,be mending : what a con* 
fufed jumble do they make^ when they attecnpt to 
mend the laws of Nature I Leave Nature to her 
own Operations : flie underilands them the bell. 

Few regulations are more plaufible than what 
are political ; and yet^few are more deceitful. A 
writer, blind with parti^ty for bis coontry, makes 
the foUowing obfervations upon the 43d Elifab. 
eftablifhing a maintenance for the popr. *' Laws 

* 

" have been enadted in many other countries, 
" which have punifhed the idle beggar, and ex- 
** horted the rieh to extend their charity to the 
poor : but itis pecuUar to the humanity of Eng- 
land, to have made their fupport a matter of 
** Obligation and necefiity on the more wealthy. 
♦* The Englilh feem to betbe firft nation in Europe 
** in fcience, arts, and arms ; they likewife are pof* 
♦* feffed of the freeft and moft perfed; of conflitu- 
** tions, and the blefilngs co^fequential to that 
^^ freedom« If virtues in an individual are fome-^ 
<^ times fuppofed to be rewarded in this world, J 
** do not think it too prefumptuous to fuppofe, 
^* that national virtues may likewife meet with 

*' their 
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f^ tkeir reward. Englands l)ath> ta ite 'pei^uliar 
'* honour, not only made their pobtftfee^-bmlliith 
*' ptfovikieda c^rtain ändiblid eftabUfhme At< «ö ^re- 
'.^ vtot [their neceffities ädd ihdigence^ >(vh^ fti^}' 
*• arifc fröm what the law calh • tb'^ aSi of God l- 
'^ and are not thefe 'beneficefit and h«imabe atten^ 
•* tions to the miferies of our fellöw-drfeätiJres, thfe 
•* firft of thofe poor plcas which we are cäpiabte of 
" oflfering, m behalf of oiir itoperfeftions, to an iall- 
." wife and tocrfciful Creator !'* To this writer I 
opppüe anotber^ whofe* refl^dions are hioife found. 
-'* in England, there is an äö of the legiflatuire, 
^' obliging evary {^arifli :tö maintaln its oSyä poo». 
*f Scaf c« ahy man living, who has hotfeeh the cf- 
*^ fieös bf this lat^r, but muft appröve of it ; and yet 
^* fuöhar^its-'eifeöi/'thfet.the ftreefts'öf Lbridön ärc 
^^ fill^d -with objeftd of mifery bey6rid^\Vhat' is feeh 
•* irt any lother city.- The labouring poor, deperid- 
**• ipg on this la^ to be provided in fiöktiefs and 
" QÜage, «are little folicitous'to fave, arid^beicbme 
" h^tuaUy profufe. . The pririeiple of charity Ä 
^* eftabUdied by Ptovideticein 'the Kumah'lieart, 
^^ fbr relieving thofe Who are difabfed to work for 
** «themfelvesi And if the labouring poofr had no 
*^ dependence but on the prihciple of charity, they 
•' wbuld-be^rfiore religiousV änd if they were ihi- 
'* fiueiv^ed by religion, they would be'left aban- 
t^idoned in their behaviour. Thus this feeming 
good adl turns to a ni^tipßal pvil : - there is inore 
diftrefs among the poc»: in London than any 

X 3 " where 
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'' where in Europe ; and more drunkennefk. both 
** itk males and females *.'* 

I am aware, that during the retgn of Elifabeth, 
fome compulfion might be necefiary to ^preferve 
the poor from ftarving. Her father Henry had 
feque(lere4 aU the hafpitals» & hubdred and ten in 
number^ and iquandered their revenues ; he had 
alfo demolißied all the abbeys, By thefe means, 
the poor were reduced to a miferable condition ; 
efpecially as private charity, for want of exerpife, 
was at a low ebb. That critical junöure requir- 
ed. indeed help from the legiflature : and a tem- 
porary provifion for the poor would haye been a 
proper m^fure ; fo contrived as not to fuperfede 
voluntary charity, but rather to promote it. Un- 
lucky-it is for England, th^t fach a meftfutc was 
overlooked ; but Queen Elifabeth and hier parlia« 
ments had not the . talent, of fprefeeiog coiife- 
quences without the aid of exp^^i^nce. A per- 
petual tax for the poor was;imppfed,,thej[noft «per- 
nicipus tax that ever was impofed in any country. 

With refpedl to the prefe^t times, thcj reafon 
now given pleads againft aboliihing at.once a legal 
p^ovifion fqr the poor.. It may be tajcen for grant- 
ed, that ch,arity is in England not more vigorous at 
prefenty than it was in the days of /Elifabeth« 
Would our miniilry but lead the way, by fliow* 

ing 

• I . - I 

* Author of Angeloni's letters« 
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ing fom^ zeal foi^ a refpnnatiqo, eKpe4leptB, wpuld 
Qrobably be invetited for fupponing; thp papr, 
without' unhinging voluntary charity. .Tl)^ foHou^r: 
ing expedient is propofedi merely as a fpecinifn. 
Let a tax be impofed by parliament on every 
parifh for their poor, variable in proportion to the 
number ; but not to exceed the half pf what is 
neceflary : diredting the landholders to make up 
quarterly, a lift of the names and condition of 
fuch perfons as in their opinion, deferve charity j 
with an eftimate of what each ought to have week- 
ly, The public tax makes the half, and the othec 
half is to be raifed by voluntary contribution. To 
preven^ collulion, the roll of the poor, and their 
weekly appointment, with a fubfcription of gentlen 
meu for their part of the fum, (hall be examined 
by the jufticcs of peace at a quartedy meeting ; 
who, oh receiving fatisfadion, myll order the Tum 
arilii^ from the public tax to be diftributed among 
the poor contained in the roll, according to the 
eflimate of the landholders. As the public fund 
lies dead tili the fubfcription be cpoipleted, it is 
not to be imagined that any gentleman will Hand 
out ; it would be a public Imputation on bis cha- 
rafter. Far from apprehending any deficiency, 
confidcnt I am, that every gentleman would con- 
fider it as hönourable to contribute largely. This 
agreeable work muß be blended with fome degree 
o£ fcverity, that of exgluding from the roll every 
profligate, male or female. If that rule be ftridlly 

X 4 followed 
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i^llowed outy the innocent poor will ditaintlh 
daily ; fo as in time to be ülMj left upon volun* 
tary char itj, without neceffity of any tlix. 

Büt muft miferable wretches, reduced to pover- 
ty by idlen^s • or intcmperance, be, in a Chriflian 
country» abandoned to difeafes and famine ? This 
is the argoment, ihallow as it is, that faas cor- 
rupted the induftry of England, and reduced mul- 
titudes to difeafes and famine. Thofe wfao are 
äble to worky may be locked up in a houfe of 
corredion, to be fed with bread and water ; but 
with liberty of working for themfclves. And as 
for tht remainder, their cafe is not defperate, 
when they have accefs to fach tender-hearted per* 
fons aS' are more eminent for pity than for prin- 
ciple. If by negleft or overfight any happen to 
die of want, the example will tend more to re- 
formation, thaii the moft pathetic difcourfe from 
the pulpit. 

Even at the hazard of lofing a few lives by ne- 
glefl: pr ' overfight, common begging ought abfo- 
lutely to be prohibited. The moft profligate, are 
the moft impudent and the moft expert at feigning 
diftrefs. If begging be indtilged to any, all will 
rufli into the public : idlers are fond of that wan- 
dering and indolent 'fort of life ; and there is no 
tenipftition to idlenefs more fuccefsful, than li- 
berty to beg. In order to be relieved from com- 
mon beggars, it has been propofed, to fine thofe 
who give them alms. Little penetration muft 

they 



they have, to whoii!) tbe iAfofficiency of fudb a re«^ 
medy is jiot f^lpftbllB. Ic h eafy to give.!d[mt 
without ^ng feeri ; and compaffion will ektort 
alms, ev«n at the. hazard^f fufferitig for it; not 
to mention, that eVery one iii i\i€h a • cafe t^^^oulA 
avoid the odious chara<äer of an informer. ^The 
following reiinedy is fuggefted, as^^ what probabijf 
may anfwer. Ar oiScer nrnft be appointed m 
every parifh, with a cbmpetent falary, foc appr«- 
hending and carry ing to the workhoufis^^vcrry 
ftroUing beggar ; under the penalty of lofihg lus 
office, with what falary is due to him, if any tieg«»' 
gar be found ftroUing fouränd twenty hours afüst 
the fad comes to-hi» kfie^Iedge* In the wor)c^ 
hoafe fuch beggsirs fhairl be fed With bread 09^ 
water for a y ear, bat wiäi lä^erty of vroikiiig for 
themfelves. ' 

I declare refolütely againff a 'perpetual tax fof 
the poor. But if tbere n»uft be fueh a tax, I know 
of none lefs fubvcrfive cif induftry ^nd morak than 
that eftabliflied in Scötland» obligii>g the land«? 
holders in eVery pa*i(h to *ieet at ftated times/ itl 
Order to providS a fand for the poor ; but leä^4&j^ 
the objefts of their 'eharityj and the meafu^e, tb 
their own huriiaftity and difckietion. In this fdkn, 
there is no endfoäehmeM on the natural duty'öf 
charity, but onty that the minörity muft fübmit 

» • • , ^ ' 

to the opinioh of thetoajority. 

In large townsj where the charafter and cir+ 
cutnftances of -the poor are not fo well known m 

in 
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in coimtry-pariihes» the followiiig Variation is pro« 
pofed. Infiead of landholders» who are proper in 
coontry-parilhes ; let there be in each town-parifb 
a ftanding committee chofen by the proprietors 
of houfes, the third part to be changed annually. 
Thi$ committee with the minifter» make up a lift 
of fach as deferve charity, adding an eftimate öf 
whatf with thdr own labour, may be fufficient for 
each of them. The: miniileri with one or two of 
the committee, carry about this lift to every fa- 
nxily that can afford charity, fi^gefting what may 
be proper for each to contribute. .This lift, with 
an addition of the fum contributed or promifed 
by each houfeholder, muft be affixed on the prin* 
cipal door of the pariih-church, to bonour the 
contributors, and to inform the poor of the pro^ 
yifion made for them. Some fuch mode may 
probably be effedual» without tranfgreffing. the 
bounds of voiüntary <harity. But if any one 
ebftinately refufe to contribute . after feveral ap- 
plications, the cotnmittee at their difcretion may 
tax him. . If it be the poffeflbr, who declines con« 
tributing, the tax muft be laid.upon him, refer- 
▼tng relief againft his landlord. 

In great towns, the poor, who ought to be pro- 
hibited from begging, are lefs known than in 
CQuntry-ps^ifties : and among a crowd ef inhabi- 
tants, it is eaiier for an individual to efcape the 
public eye when he withholds charity, than in 
country-parühes. ^ Both defeds would be reme- 

died 



dted'«^ <he ^lan MSwVe prö^ofta*: it wlU'ütm^'t» 
lig\ii, a gfdat cJtiÄ, =the' lÄibf'^o defetve'<!*i-' 
tüy-, fami it Mfill'brin^ to light wef Jr ^rikbn '■I^HiJ 
WilhftöldVcfianfy'/ 'H : ■■•^i'- "'^ ■ ' '' ■ " •' ■^»'' 

■In «Viry t^Ä^ülatioh Toi- iihfe pöor,^ "Elifeilffi^d 
Scotch.itis-^alceÄ' för granteä; that the ijödil'a^ 
to be triaintalfied* in tffeir öwn lioufes, l^aröchiü 
vpoor-houfes are creeping intofaßxibh: ifeWäre 
already ereflfe(l*>Sbt& in England' an^ Sbötland ; 
and thfsrc is ' deptndin'g 4li^ pJfiiiÄmfent a pkiri fö* 
eftafclUhing poör-hoiiföi ih 'iverj^part of EhdätlA 
Yet wHethtr the^ ougHt td'bepreferred to tHcfac- 
cuftomed tnödö, '^ferrcs ftriotis confidetatiönl 
The e*ediöti^and'inänagemeÄt bf a poor-höirfe^arc 
ckpenfive "ärtiÄlies'; and if tJiey do not üpon thtft 
whdle appeat citttiljr beheficiflj, it is bfettör td ftop 
Ihort m tiine'.' ■ •'"-'•'1 '"' ••''•• '■•'>• " ' ' 
Ecorioiriy is thie great mbtlre that inclihefi pedplÜ 
tö^his ncTt" nl*oöe bf profidfcg for the poor.' It 
i^ ihiagineä, "tifat immber^ ' cölteäed dt a comnibri 
table, cartibfe'mälnftaihed at' Jtfs' eicpence tÜan in 
fcfjatati * Kbufijs ;- ahtT -fcot- Aldiers are giveh for 
«n «xäiWpie;'' Wh^ could höt'Rve'ort their päytf 
iheyidift'Kot Äie^Ä togecher. - Büt' th'e cafes ar^ 
nöt^iKiAö*!.' : SoMieirij/ haring'thii mänagemeht df 
tbeiy flai|f,'<*äriJclüb fbt^a Ifit of theat. Büt äs the 
inhabitiänts of äl ipoof-bötM arfeinaintained bjr the 
public; the/lfatee' quafttity öf prbvifibns ihüft be 
alib«ed>to e«Kiti>/a8 «htait ^ari' bei "po gbdd fuje 
fi» fqj«räii«!gi lhOfe«>Wio-eiatl Äm^h frbüi -thöf* 
-jv -..'ilii/i i.'i itvji') oJ ;.vjj;< ii -1 '. :ii/' •. ,: ''• i'^l^ 
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j«^o ßa^ Ifttle. The cpirfeqijei^pjß is ivha^ «P^ybe 
exjp^a^ : the bj^lk of them irc^rv? part ^ th^ 
yiöjials ii>i ^urcljiaiBwgj ^ o^iifpirite. ; \l is yani 
^ expedt work from them : poor^wr^tches vpid of 
g^^^ :w;U iieyer .woi^lf (erioufly, w^re the pro- 
%^9pyVfe8 tp <he public, not tq th^fclycs. Hun* 
geriß tjic only.^f^a^a^ jadp^s^ %. <:ompcUiqg 
fucfh p^rfons.t:o wwk;. ^ ,r> ; : . 

. Whfre t|fq, ppqp ^Pf f«»PPQ?*e4.^ii| jtheir owa 
lv>pfes, the 4rÄ I^WÄr tfe?t is dw^, pr. pught to bg 
^^ is tQ.eftiij^at^ji^^^fi faglj. cs^n qarn by thejr 
own labour \ a]?4 :As.ffif ^ly ^ )^ha^ falb ihort of 
rtja^ntenj?»ce, is Hjh^iSf plv^c jB?r cl^rity,. They 
will be as ipidwl^aus. ^ pq<^|>\e» becauff tbpf 
^ro^k. &F; t|hefnf(^i^; a^^ ^.'^MAj fumpf cha<t 
gxy wndey. 1*^^ i^Äff j Taanggf pppnt, will tum tp 
better account, than in a poor-houfe, mi<^r the 
dire<3ioa pf p^QTfjfjagqrwi^.. . Tte /juantity ,(rf food 
i^r hjeal,th, dppiefldi^jgrp^^ 9W ?Mi^iij. .: :ß«tt)ßt 
5^|^ilJS . obferye^ tbft^,^,t^ . Twf^s e^t very lipie 
flefh-wat i^andj tjsft^ t^^e Jai)ii^aris^,ii^ payUcular, 
aj: ♦ t^at , .time a ^ njfl^ fp;:ini^]?le .iftfftnFry, werp 
f^ainjtaifli^d , aj^ ,an,^xpqiq?r,j^y J^Ww i^lwrt of . a^ 
^crmaa.. .Wa^re^ calfes, ^QJjletf r^e, wiA imall 
^its of jmuttoft oj; pu^^^^ye?? thei? higfeffteater- 
taifinjegf^j ferg^nJiB4()liWQf Svfe^ prch 

||J3|itc4-^ T^e faflfiQi,!^ 8i<IiÄ?ecM9vU fays, thiat thß 
Jjini^arjcs eatjb^^i.pncg a-4ftyv »böttt-lTun^fet; * and 

> * • 

i^X fHfl»!^ mftj:es,. jt •:fi«JÖ^ ^i^N;egl«6S asrejinaiaH 
lA^pfid in i^eiW^ IjMÜegt^^ra-^ejgr fiwaU: «»pen«. 
^J^t of ground is allotted to them for raifing ve- 

getables, 
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gßtdhhsp Wbich : tbey coltivate . du Stmddjr» beii^ 
employed all the.ceil of the.'wtekin labourmg for 
tbdr mafttrsi : They recfeire'ft weckl^r .tdlb wandb 
x)£ dried fifli, aboüt a potmd asn^a half; and ttusk 
'drdy. drink is ! water. Tet fay.^ Tregetabtds.'B^d 
water with a morfel of dried filh^'. th^e peopki.ai£ 
infficiently nottcifhcd to perfbiäfi ihe faardeft-la- 
^ut in a mofl dnervating climate. I'^ould-Aift 
have the poor to be patnpeii'eidy which' might' pror«^ 
^ >bad estample to the indüfti'ioits:: i if they jbe firp^ 
jÄTtcd in i th€ iriöft frugal maniiefr, the duty öf 
charity is fulfilled^ Aild in cta other ximnheP oati 
thcy be fupported fo ftugäUy, as tö leave to ihdk 
own difpofal what they teceiv'e irt öharity* 'Not 
a penny will be laid oot on fermented li(Juor$', tiff- 
lefs perbaps as a medjcin^ iii fi(!:knefs. Nor diöids 
their low fare catll fot J>ity, ' Ale makd^tio päW: 
of thc mäintermnce bf thöfe in Söotland WHö Itte 
by the fweat ©f their broWs. Waför is' their oiily 
drink ; and yet ihey live cötnföiftably^ tvittioift 
ever thinfcing o£ pitying themfelves. Mühy getitl^- 
jnen drink nföthiiig but water ; whd feei tio decay 
either in h^alth ör Vigoür. The perfön howeiyet 
who ihöuld piropofe tö banifh ale ft(m * a po6)^ 
houfe, w(^uld be ^ckitiiefd ägainft as hafd-heäi'tcA 
üüd void of Ghafity. The dlffibrerice indecd is 
^tfeatt betwtett' »v^hat iis dön^ volutitarily, and whhSt 
is done by compulfioti« I^ is prövoking tö hear of 
tue pfefUlähdfr aAd eVeh lüxury of the Englilh 
|teWi -Not-fe pW^fttti b Lohdbtt Who liires by the 
' ' ^ " parifh« 
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Tpavifhteharity will deign to eatbröwn bread ; and 
itf feyeral parts of /England« < madj who recfsive 
ixrgt fams from that« fand, . are in the confbmt 
cnftpm of drinking teä twice a^day. . , Will one in- 
dine to labour where idlenefs and beggary areib 
mueh encouraged ? 

' Bot what objeddon, it will be urged» lies agwift 
aidoj;>ting in a poor*houfe the plan mentionied, gi* 
Ting to no perfdn in monejr möre than what his 
-wörky jufily eftimatad; falls Ihort of inamtenance? 
It is eafy to forefee, ttiat this plan can never act- 
^iwer in a peor-houfe. The . materials for work 
mxA . be provided by mercenary officers ; who 
niiift alTo be trufted witb the difpofal of the made 
wgrky for behoof of the poor people. Thefe operar- 
tions may go on fweetly a year or two, ander the 
iofluence of novelty. and zcal for improvement ; 
but it would be chimerical to exped for ever 
üviäi fidelity in mercenary officers, whofe manage* 
inent cannot eafily be checked. Computing the 
e^pence of this operofe management, and giving 
allowance for endlefs frauds in pprchaiing and 
felliog, I boldly affirm, that the plan would turn 
to no^ccount. Confider ne^t the Weekly fum 
given in charity : people confin€4 iii.a:poor-houfe 
tiave no means for purctiafing nec^aries but at a 
futlery, where they will certainlybp^imppfed on, 
and their money go no lengtb. 

We are now ripe for a copip^ifqp.witb refpeÄ 
to econoiny. Many a boj^i^qljder jin:£4üi^i%h 

makes 
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makes a fhift to maintaih ä family with their gain 
of four fhillings per weck, amounting to ten pounds 
cight Ihillings ycarly. Seidom are there fewcr 
than four or five perfons in fuch a family ; the huf- 
band, the wife, and two or three childrcn. ^ Thus 
four or five perfons can be maintained pnder eleven 
pounds yearly. BUt are they maintained fo cheap 
in the Edinburgh poor-houfe ? Not a fingle perfon 
there but at an average cofts the public' at leaft four 
pounds yearly. Nor is this alL A great fum re* 
malus to be taken into the computation, the inte- 
reft of the fum forbuilding, yearly reparations, ex- 
pence of management, wages to fervants, male and 
female. A proportion öf this great fum muft be 
laid upon each perfon, which fwells the expcnce of 
their maintenance. And when every particular is 
taken into the account, I have no hefitation to pro- 
nounce, that, laying afide labour altogether, a man 
can make a fhift to maintain himfelf privately, ät 
half of the expence that is necelSary in a poor- 
houfe. 

So far we have travelled on folid ground, and 
what foUows is equally folid. Among the indu- 
itrious, not many are reduced fo low, but that tliey 
can make fome Ihift for therafelves. The qua-iti-. 
ty of labour that can be performed by thofe who 
require aid, cannot be brought under any^accu^rate 
eftimatiön. To pave the way to a conjefture, th^ie 
who are reduced to poverty by diffolutenefs or 
ibee? idlenefs^ ought abfolutely to be rejeded as 
\ unwortby 
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unwortby Gjf pubKc charitj. If fuch wretches can 
prevail on the tender-hearted to relieve them pri- 
vately, ib Jar well . they ought not to be indulged 
with atoy other hope. Now, fayiog thefe afide, the 
quantity of labour nrny be fairly computed as half 
maintenance. Here then is another great article 
fayed to the public. . If a man can be maintained 
pfiyately at half of what is neccffary in a poor- 
houfe» his work, reckoning it half of bis mainte- 
nance, brings down the fum to the fourth part of 
what i^ neceflary in a poor-houie. 

Undiftinguiflied eharity to the deferving and un- 
defervingy has multiplied the poor ^ and will mul* 
tiply them more and more without end. Let it be 
publicly known that the düTolute and idle have no 
Chance to be put on a eharity- roll ; the poor, in- 
ftead of increafing, will gradually diminifh, tili 
none be left but proper objefts of .eharity, fuch as 
have been reduced to indigence by old age or ip«- 
nocent misfortune. And if that rule be ftridly ad- 
hered to, the maintenance of the ppor will not te 
a heavy bürden. After all, a houfe for the poor 
may pofiibly be a frugal fcbeme in England where 
the parilhi^rates are high, in the town of Bedford 
for example. In Scotland, it is undoubtedly a very 
unfrugal fcheme.- 

Hitherto of a poor-houfe with- rcfpeÄ to econo. 
my. There is another point of Hill greater mo- 
ment ; which is to confider the influence it has on 
the maimers of the ifvhabitants. A number of peü- 

\ fonS| 
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fons, ftrangers to ea!ch other, and differing in t;em* 
per and manners, can nevcr live comförtably toge* 
ther : will ever the fober and inriocent tnak^ia'to^ 
lerable fociety with the idle and profligatfe ? Inbö^ 
poor-houfes accordingly, qüarrels and complaints 
are endlefs. The family fociety and that of a na- 
tion under govemment, are prompted by the com*' 
mon nature of man ; and none other. In monafte«* 
ries and nunneries, erivy, detradion» and "heart- 
burning, never ceafe. Sorryl am to obfervi, that 
in feminaries of leaming^ concord and'good-will d<E> 
not always pr^vail, even amon^ the profeflbrs. 
What adds greatly to the difeafe in a pöoif-höufe, 
is that the people (hut u'p there, beitigfecure öf 
maintenance, are reduced to' a ftate of abfolute 
idlenefs» for it is in vaih to think of making them 
work; they have no care, nothing to keep the 
blood in motion. Attend to a ftate fo different 
from what is natural to us. Thofe who are inno- 
cent and harmlefs, will languifli, turn difpirited^ 
and tire of life. Thofe öf a biiftling and reftlefs 
temper, will turn four and peevilh for want of oc- 
cupation : they wiUmurmur againft theirfuperiors, 
pick quarreis with their neighbours, and fow dif- 
cord every where. The worft of all is, that a poor- 
houfe never falls to corrupt the morals of the inha- 
bitants : nothing tends fo much to promote vice 
and immorality, as idlenefs among a number of low 
people coUedled in one place. Among no fet of 
Vol. II. Y " " ^ • people 
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pcople does proffigacy more abound, than among 
tbe feamen in Greeawich hofpital. 

A poor-houfe tends to corrupt the body no lefs 
Üian the mind. It is a nurferj of difeafes, foftered 
by dirtiaefs and crowdin^5* 

To thia fcene let us oppofe the cohdition of thofe 
vho are fupported in thetr own boufes. They are 
laid ander the neceffity of. working with as mucb 
affidttity us ever ; and as the fum given thera in« 
charity is fit tbeir o\?n difpofal, they are carefiil to 
lay it out in the moft frogal manner. If by parfi- 
mony they cdn fave any fmall part, it is their 
own i and tbe bope of increafing tbis little ftock^ 
fppports their Ipirits and redoubles their induftry. 
They live innocently and comfortably, becaufe 
they live ifnduftrioufly ; and induftry» as every one 
knowsy is the cbief pleafure of life to thofe wbo 
have acquired the babit of being conftantly em- 
ployed« 



SKETCH XL 

A GAEAT GITY I(;0NS1D£K£D IN FHYSICAL, MORAL, 

ANI> FOLITIGAL VIEWS. 

IN all ages an opinion has been prevalent^ that a 
great city is a great evil i and that a capital 

xnay be toa great ibr the ftate» as a head may be 

for 
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for the bödy, Confiderlng, howevef, the Very 
ihallow reafons that have been given for this opi- 
nion, it Ihould feem to be but llightly founded. 
There are feveral ordinances limiting the extent of 
Paris, and prohibiting new buildings beyond the 
prefcribed bounds ; the firft of which is by Hen- 
ry II. anno 1549. Thefe ordinances have been 
renewed from time to time, down to the 1672, in 
which year there is an edift of Louis XIV* to the 
fame purpofe. The reafons affigned ate, " Firft, 
That by enlarging the city, the air would be 
rendered unwholefome, Second, That cleaning 
the ftreets would prove agreat additional labour« 
Thirdy That adding to the fiumber of inhabi- 
tants would raife the price of provifions, of la«* 
bour, and of manufaäures. Fourth, That ground 
would be covered with buildings inftead of com, 
which might haxard a fcarcity. Fifth, That 
the country would be depopulated by the defire 
that people have to refort to the capital. And, 
laftly, That the difficulty of governing fucb 
numbers, would be an encouragement to rob* 
bery and murder." 
In thefe reafons, the limiting the extent of the 
city and the limiting thenumber of inhabitantsare 
jumbled together, as if they were the famc. The 
oniy reafons that regard the former, are the fecond 
and fourth ; and thefe, at beft, are trifling. The 
firft reafon urged againft enlarging the city, is a 
folid reafon for enlarging it, fuppp0i?g the num- 

Y 2 bers 
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bers to be limited ; for crowding is an infallibk 
means to render the air unwholefome. Paris, with 
the fame number' of inhabit^its that were in the 
days of the fourth Henry» occupies thrice the 
fpace, much to the health as well as comfort of the 
inhabitants» Had the ordinances mentioned been 
made eflfeftuai, the houfes in Paris, muß: all have 
been built ftory above ftory, afcending to the flcy 
likc the tower of Babel. Before the great fire 
anna 1666^ the plague was frequent in London ; 
but by widening the ftreets and enlarging the 
houfes^ there has not fince been known in that great 
city, any contagious diftemper that deferves the 

' • * _ ' 

name of a plague* The third, fifth, and lait rea* 
fons, conclude againft permitting any addition to 
the number of inhabitants ; but conclude nothing 
againft enlarging the town. In a word, the mea-» 
füre adopted in thefe ordinances has little or no 
tendency to corredt the evils complained .of ; and 
infalli|)ly would enäame the chief of them. The 
meafure that^ought to have been adopted, is to li- 
mit the number of inhabitants, not the extent of 
the town» 

Queen Elifabeth of England, copying the French 
ordinances, iflued a proclamation anno 1602, pro- 
hibiting any new buildings within three miles of 
London. The preamble is in the foUowing words : 
" That forefeeing the great and manifold incon- 
vcniencies and mifchiefs which, daily grow; and 
are likely to increafe, in the city andfuburbs of 

" London, 
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London, by confluence of people to inhabit the 
fame ; not only by reafon that fuch multitudes 
can hardly be governed, to ferve God and obey 
her Majefty, without conftituting an addition of 
new officers, and enlarging their authority ; but 
alfo can hardly be provided df fbod and othe!t 
neceflaries at a reafonable price; and finally, 
^* that as fuch multitudes of people, many of them 
poor, who muft live by begging or worfe xneans, 
are heaped üp togethei*, and in a fort fmothered 
wlth many children and fervants in one houfc 
or fmall tenement ; it muft needs follow, if any 
plague or other univerfal licknefs come amongft 
them, that it would prefently fpread through 
** the whole city and confines, and alfo into all 
** parts ofthe realm.'' 

There appears as little accuracy in this procla- 
mation, as in the French ordinances. The fame 
error is obfcrvable in both, which' is the limiting 
the extentof the city, inftead of limiting the num- 
ber of inhabitants. True it is indeed, that the re- 
gulation would have a better effed in London than 
in Pai;is. As ftone is in plenty about Paris, houfes 
there may be carried to a very great height ; and 
are adually fo carried in the old town : but there 
being no ftone about London, the houfes formerly 
were built of timber, now of brick j materials too 
frail for a lofty edifice. 

Procecding to particulars, the firft objeftion, 

which is the expence of governing a great multi- 

' Y3 t»de, 
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tude, concludes againft tfae oumber of inhabitants» 
not againft the cxtent of the city. At the fame 
time, the obje(^on is at beft doubtful in point of 
fadl. Though vices abound in a great city, requir- 
ing the ftrideft attention of the magiftrate^ yet 
with a well-regulated police, it appears lefs expen- 
five to govern 600,000 in one city, than the fame 
•number in ten difFerent cities. The fecond objec- 
tion, viz. the high price of provifions, ftrikes only 
againft numbers, not extent. Befide, whatever 
might have been the cafe in the days of EUfabetb 
when agriculture and internal commerce were in 
their infancy, therc are at prefent not many towns 
}n England, where a temperate man may live cheap^r 
er than in London, The ha^ard of contagious dif- 
tempers, which is the third objeftion, is an invin- 
cible argument againft limiting the extent of a 
great town.' It is mentioned above, that from the 
year 1666, when the ftreets were widened and thq 
houfes enlarged, London has never b^en once vifited 
by the plague. If the proclamation had taken ef- 
fe£t, the houfes muft have been fo crowded upon 
each other, and the ftreets fo contraded, as to have 
occafioned plagues ftill more frequently than be*» 
fore the year ^666. 

The Queen* 8 immediate fucpeflbrs were not 
more clear-fighted than ftie had been. In the 
year 1624, King James iftued a proclamatioa 
againft building in London upon new foundations, 
Qtf^^cs l. iflued (wo prodawations to the famQ 

purpofc j 
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purpofe ; one in the ycar 1625^ and poe in the 
year 1630» 

The'progrefs of polittcal knowledge has unfold« 
ed many bad effetäs of a great city, more weighty 
than any urged in thdie proclamations. The firft 
I fhall mention, is» that people born and bred in a 
great city are commonly weak aiid effeminate. 
Vegetius * obfer ving, that men bre4 to Imfbandry 
make the beft foldiers, adds whaC follows. ** In» 
terdum tarnen nece^cas exigit, etiam urbanos ad 
arma compelli : qui ubi nooien dederie militiae» 
primüm iaborare, decurrcrei portare pondus, et 
'* folecn pulveremque ferre, condifcant; parcoviAu 
** utantur et ruflico ; interdum fub divo, interdum 
^* fub papilionibus» commorentur. Tunc demüm 
^' ad ufum erudiantur armoruxn .: et fi longior ex- 
^' peditio eniergit, in angariis plurimüm detinen«- 
'* di funt, proculqae habendi a civitatis iUecebtis: 
'^ ut eo modo, et corporibus. eorum robur accedat, 
•* et animisf.'* The luxury of a great city de- 

T 4 fcend$ 

* Be re militari, iilf. x. cap. 3. 

(f " But fometimes there is a neceflity for arming die 
^* townfp^ople, and calling them out to fervice. When this 
** is the cafe» it ought to be the firR cäre to enure them to la* 
^' bour» to march them up and down the country, to make 
*^ them canrry beavy burdens, aad to harden them againft the 
^ weathen Their food (hoold be coarfe and fcanty, and they 
*' öiould be habitüated to fleep alternately in tbeir tents, and 
^ ia the qpe)i air* Theo is the tin^e to inftrud them in the * j 
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fcS^nds fi^&mthe bjgheft to the Ibweft, infedling all 
ranks of men ; and there is little opportanity in it 
fbfüiiah exercife asto rehder the body vigorous 
i|lid robuft* ... 

'- The foregoing is a phyfical objedion againfta 
gpcatidty: the next reg^rds.moratity. ^ Virtue is 
exerted chicfly in reftratat': vice, in giving free- 
dom t6 defire. Moderation and felf-command 
form' a chavader the moft fufceptible of virtue: 
fuperüuity of animal fpirits, and love of .pleafure» 
form a cfaaradlef the: moft liable to vice. Low 
vices, pilfering for example, or lying, draw few or 
no Imitators y but vices that indicate a foul above 
reftruint, prodqce many admirers. Where a man 
boldly flruggles againil unlawful reftraint, he is 
jaßly appkuded and imitated ; and the. vulgär are 
not apt to diftinguiih nicely between lawful and 
unlawful reftraint 2 the boldnefs is vifible, and 
they pierce no deeper. It is theunruly boy, füll of 
animal fpirit?,, whoat public fchool is adoxiLred and 
imitated ; not the virtuoqs and modeft. Vices ac- 
cordingly that fhew fpjrit, are esctrcmely jofec- 
tious 5 yirtue very little. Hence fhe corruption 
pf a grbat city, which increäfes more and more in 
proportiorx to tl^e nurpber öfinhabitants. But it is 

fufEgient 
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f< exercife df their arms. If • the expedidon is a didant one^ 
ff they fhauld be chiefly employed in the ftatiohs of ' poft$ of 
'' ezprefles, and rfemoved as ^uch as poffible from the daoge- 
ff rous älhiremehtä that äbound in large cities ; lli^t thus the? 
)^ l^ay be envigorated both in mind and hodjn*[ 
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fufficient barely to mention that objeftion, becaufe 
it has been formcrly infifted on. ' 

The following bad efFeds are more of a political 
nature. A great town is a pröfefled enemy to the 
free circulation of mohey. The current doin is 
accumulated in the capital : and diftant provinces 
muft fink into idlenefs ; for without ready money 
neither arts nor manufadures can flourifh. Thus 
We find lefs and lefs aftivity, in proportion com- 
tnonly to the diftance from the capital ; and an ab- 
folute torpor in the extremities. The city of Mi- 
lan afifords a gbod proof of this obfervation. The 
money that the Emperor of Germany draws from 
it in taxes is carried to Vienna ; not a farthing 
left but what is barely fufficient to defray the ex- 
pence of government. Manufaftures and com- 
merce have gradually declined in proportion to 
the fcarcity of money ; and that city which the 
lall Century contained 300,000 inhabitants, cannot 
jiow mufter 90,000 *. It may be obferved befide, 

that 

• Is not the following infcrence from thefe premifes well 
foünded, that it would be a ruinous meafure to add Bengal 
to {h&Britifh dominions ? In what manner woutd ihe terri- 
torial reyenues apd other taxes be reihitted to London i If in 
hard coin, that country would in time be drained df nionej, Itt 
manufadures would be annihilated, apd depopulation enfue. 
If remitted in commodittes, the public would be cheated, and 
Jittle be added to the revenue. A land-tax laid on as in tfri* ^ 
tain would be preferable in every rcfpeö ; for it would be paid 
\>y the Eaft-India Company as proprietors of Bengal without 
fJi94tt<(ioD of a farthing« 
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that as horfes in a great citj muft be provided 
with provender from a -diftance, the country is 
robbed of its.dung, which goes to the rieh fields 
round the city« Bat as manure laid upon poor 
land, is of more advantage to the farmer^ than 
upon what is already highly improved, the depri- 
ving diilant parts of manure is a lofs to the natioa 
in general. Nor is this all : The düng of an ex- 
tenfive city, the bulk of it at leaft, is fo remote 
from the fields to which it muft be carried^ that 
the expence of carriage f^^allows up the profit. 

Another bad effeA of accumulating money in 
the capitai is, that it raifes the price of labour. 
The temptation of high wages in the capitai, robs 
the country of its beft hands. And as they who 
refort to the capitäl are commonly young people, 
who remove as foon as they are fit for work, diftant 
provinces are burdened with their maiiitenance^ 
without reaping any benefit by their labour. 

But of all, the moft deplorable effedl of a great 
city, is the preventing of population, by (hortening 
the lives of its inhabitants. Does a capitai fwell 
in Proportion to the numbers that are drained from 
the country ? Far from it. The air of a i)0- 
pulous city is infe£led by multitudes crowded to* 
gether; and people there feldöm make out the 
ufual time of liffe. With refpeö to London in 
particular, the fad cannot be difiembled. The 
burials in that immenfe city greatly exceed the 
births; the difTerence fome affirm to be no lefs 

tbao 
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than ten thoufand yearly : bjr the moft mod^rate 
computation^ not under feven or eigfat thoufand. 
As London is &r from being on the decline» that 
number muft be fupplied by the country ; and thc 
annual fupply amounts probably to a greater num« 
ber^ than were needed annually for recruiting our 
armies and navies in thc late war with France. 
If fo, London is a greater enemy to population, 
than a bloody war would be, fuppofing it even to 
be perpetuaL What an enormous tax is Britain 
thus fubjeded to for fupporting her capital ! The 
r^aring and educating yearly for London 7000 or 
8000 perfons, require an immenfe fum. 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be relied 
on, the births and burials are nearly equal, being 
each of them about 19,000 yearly ; and according 
to that computatioo, Paris (houid need no recruits 
from the country. fiut in that city, the bills of 
mortality cannot be depended on for burials. It 
is there univerfally the pra€tice of high and low, 
to have their infants nurfed in the country tili 
they be three years of age ; and confequently thofo 
who die before that age, are not inlifted. What 
Proportion thefe bear to the whole is uncertain^ 
Bu€ a guefs may be made from fuch as die in Lon«» 
don before the age of three, which atr computed 
to be one half of the whole that die ^. Now, gi-> 
fing the utmoft allowance for the healthinefs of 

thc 
f S^ Dr Fricci p* $6a. 
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the couniry above that öf a to^^n, chiHrcn from 
Paris tbat die in- thc country beforc thc agc of 
three, cannot be brought h low as a third of thofe 
who die. On the otber band, the London bills of 
inortality are lefs to be depended on for births 
than for burials. None are inlifted but infants 
bKptifed hy clergymen of the £ngli(h church ; and 
the numerous children of Papifts, DiflTenters, and 
other fedariesi are left out of the account. Upon 
the whole, the difference between the births and 
burials in Paris and in London, is niuch lefs than 
it appears to be on comparing the bills of mortali- 
ty of thefe two cities. 

At the fame time, giving füll allowance for 
children who are not brought into the London 
bills of mortality, there is the higheft probability 
that a greater number of children are born in Pa« 
ris than in London-; and confequently that the 
former requires fewer recruits fröm the country 
than the latter. In Paris, domeftic fervants are 
encouraged to marry : they are obferved to be 
more fettled than when bachelors, and more atten- 
tive to their duty. In London, fuch marriages 
are difcouraged, as rendering a fervant more atten« 
tive to his own family, than to that of his mafter. 
But a fervant attentive to his own family, will 
not, for his own fake, negleft that of his mafter. 
At any rate, is he not more to be depended on, 
than a fervant who continues fingle ? What can 
be expeded of idle aod pampered bachelors, but 

debauchery 
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debauchery and every fort of corruption ? No- 
thiiig reftrains them from abfolüte profli^acy, but 
the eye of the mafter ; who for (hat reafon is their 
averßon, not their love. If the poor-laws be 
named the folioof corruption, bachelor-fervants ia 
London may well be confidered as a large appen- 
dix. And this attrads the eye to the poor-laws, 
which indeed make the chief diSerence between 
Paris and London, with refpeft to the prefent 
point. In Paris, certain funds are eftablifhed for 
the poor, the yearly produce of which admits bu( 
a limited numben As that fund is always pr^- 
occupied, the low people whp are not on the.lift. 
have little or no profped of bread, bat from their 
owninduftry; and tp theinduftnous» marriage is 
in a great meafure neceflary. In,Loj;idpn, a parifh is 
taxed in proportion to the number pf its ppor j and 
cvery perfon who is pleafed to be idle, is entitled 
to maintenance. Moft things thrive by encourage« 
ment, and idlenefs above all. Certainty of main« 
tenance, renders the low people in England idlc 
and profligate ; efpecially in London, wh«ere lux- 
ury prevails, and infefts every rank. So infolent 
are the London poor, that fcarce one of them will 
condefcend to eat brown bread, ; There are ac- 
cordingly in London, a niuch greater number 
of idle and profligate wretches, than in Paris, 
or in.any other town, in proportjon to the number 
of inhabitants. Thefe wretches, ift Dodlor Swift'a 
ftyle,* nev^r think of pofterity, becaufe pofterity 

never 
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never thinks of thetn : men who hunt after plea- 
füre, and live from day to day, have no notion of 
fubmitting to the bürden of a family. Thefe 
caufes produce a greater number of children in 
Paris than in London ; though probably they differ 
not much in populoufnefs« 

. I (hall add but one other objedion to a great 
city, which is not fligbt. An overgrown capital, 
far above a rival, has, by nombers and riches, 
a diilreffing influence in public affairs. The po- 
pulace are dudile, and eafily mifled by ambitious 
and deiigning magiftrates. Nor are there wanting 
critical times, in which fuCh magiftrates, acquiring 
artificial influence, may have power to difturb the 
public peace. That an overgrown capital may 
prove dangerous to fovereignty, has more than 
oncebeen experienced bothin Paris and London. 
It would give one the fpleen, to hear the French 
and Englifti zealoufly difputing about the extent 
of their capitals, as if the profperity of their coun- 
try depended on that circumftance. To me it 
appears like one glorying in the king*s-evil, or in 
any contagious diftempen Much better employed 
would they be, in contriving means for lefiening 
thefe cities. There is not a political meafure, 
that would tend more to aggrandiie the kingdom 
of France, or of Britain, than to fplit its capital 
into feveral great towns. My plan would be, 
to con^ne the inhabitants of London to 100,000, 
coroppfed of the King and bis houfehold, fupreme 

courts 
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Courts of jußice» goveroment-boards, prhne no* 
btlitj and gentry, with neceflary ihopkeepers, ax^ 
tifts, and other dependants. Lei tbe reft of the 
inhabitants be diftributed into nine towns proper-^ 
ly fituatedp fonie for internal commerce, Tome for 
Foreign. Such a plan would diffufe life and vigour 
tbrough every corner of the ifland. 

To execüte fuch a plan, would, I acknowledge, 
tcquire great penetration and much perfeverance. 
I fliall fuggeft what occurs at prefent. The firft 
fiep muft be, ^o marl^ propi^r fppts for the aiae 
towns, the moft adviintageous for trade, or foir ma-^ 
iiufadures. If any of tbefe fpotsi be occupied al** 
ready whh fnüaU towns, fo much the betten The 
next ftep is a capitation-tax on the tnhabitants of 
London ; the fum levied to be appropriated for 
cncouraging the new towns. One encouragement 
would have a good efieä ; which is, a premium to 
every man who builds in any of thefe towns, more 
or lefs, in proportion to tbe fize of the houfe* 
This tax would banifh from London, every manu« 
fadlure but of th.e moft lucrative kind. When by 
this mean^, the inhabitants of London are reduced 
to a number not much above 100,000, the near 
pröfpeiSt of betng relieved from the tax, will make 
houfeholders a6tive to banifii all above that num« 
ber : and to prevent a renewal of the tax, a great« 
er number will never again be permitted. It 
would require much political fkill to proportion 
the fums to be levied and diftributed, foas to have 

their 
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their proper effed» witbout overburdening the ca« 
pital on the one hand, or giving too great en- 
conragement for building on the other, which 
might tempt people to build for the premium 
merely, without any fiirther view. Much will 
depend on an advantageous fituation : houfes built 
there will always find inhabitants. 
. The two great eitles of London and Weftminfter 
ate extremely ill fitted for local union. The lat- 
ter, the feat of gbvernment and of the nobleiTe, 
infeds the former with lux:ury and with love 
of fhow. The former, the feat of commerce, . in- 
feds the latter with. love of gain. The mixture of 
thefe öppoßte paffions, is produdive of every 
grovding vice. ^ 
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t 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF AMERICAN NATIONS. 

HAviNG no authentic materials for a natural 
hiftory of all the Americans, the foUowing 
obfervations are confined to a few tribes, the beft 
known j and to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexi- 
co, as they were at the date pf the Spanilh con- 
queft. 

As 



' As there has not betifi di(covered^any päflage by 

land to America frotn the old wörlä, no problem 

has more embarrafled the learned, th&in to accottpt 

for the origin of American natiöns : there are as 

manj difierentopinions as there are writers. Ma- 

ny attempts have been made for difcovering a'paf- 

fage by land ; büt hitherto in vain. Kaipikatka» 

it is true, is divided from America by a narrow 

ftraitvfull of iflands : and M; Buffon» to render the 

pafiage ftili more eafy than by ttiefe iflands, cön- 

jeelures, that thereabout there may formerly have 

been a land-paifage, fwallowed up in later times 

by the ocean* There ii indeed great appearance 

of trnth in this conjedure ; as all the quadrupeds 

of the north of Afia feem to have made their way 

to America ; the bear, for example, the roe^ the 

deer, the rein-*deer» the beaver^ tfje wolf» ihe föx; 

the bare» the rat, the mole« He aidmits, that in 

America there is not to be feen a lion, a tigeri a 

panther, of any other Afiatic quadruped of a bot 

climat&: not, fays he^ Tor want oF a Iand*paiQage ; 

bat becaufe the cold oliniate of Tartary, in which 

fach animals cannot fubfifl, is an efie£tual bar a- 

gainft them *. 

Bat 

* Our ;iutfaof, with fingular caKidour, admtts it as a ftrong 
ebjedion to his theory^ that there are no rein-deer in Afia. But 
it is dping no more but juAice to fo fair a reafoner, to obferve, 
that accprding to the lated accounts, there are plentj of , rein« 
deer in the country of ^Kamikatka^ which of all is the neareit 
to America. 

Vol. IL 7. 
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Bat to ghre ffttkfadion upQii this fubje^ more 
it.required than a paflage from ELamflcatka to 
America, wbether by land or fea. An inquirjr 
much more d^cifive b totaUy averlooked, relative 
to the people on. the two 6de$ of the ftcait ; parti- 
cularly, whetbef they bave the fame language^ 
Now hy late aocounts frQtn Ruflia we are inform- 
ed, thftt there is oo affinity betw.een the Kamikat* 
kao tongue» and tbat of tbe Americans on the op- 
pofite fide af the ftrait. Whence we may aflured-- 
ly conclade» thal the latter ace oot a colony of tfae 
fertner. 

. Biit furthcr. Tberc are feveral cogent ai^- 
oients to evioce, tbat the Americans are not de- 
feendtd from aoy people in, the north of Afia or in 
the north df ^rope« Were they defcended &om 
Zither» Lahradcuv or the ad^acent countries, muft 
bäve been.firft:pfit4)led. Andas* £a vages are re^ 
in£(rkab]y fpodof their aataltfoil» they wouM ha^ee 
contiouied thene, tUlcpmpdiled by over-population 
to fpread wader fbr fecd.* But the faA is direiäly 
contrary. When Amerioa wa^ difcovered by the 
SpaniardSy Mexico and Peru were fully peopied ; , 
and the other parts lefs and lefs, in propörtion to 
fheir dißanee from thefe central countries. Fabry 
reports, that oiie may travel one or two hundred 
leagues north-wcft from the Mlffifippi^ withoaif 
feeing a human face, or any veftige of a houfe. 
And fome Prcrich ofBccrs fay,.ihat they travelled 
more than a hundred leagues from the delicious 

countrjr 
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cauntry i^ateihed'by tfae>Ohray thvau^rl>ckif^iui, 
witboUt ii;iGe)ting ii.iii%le;f%jnilj c£'§diyiQ^os4i\ [Tbe 
oivilizatiqn^^tlie Mexidaosand Penimnsy ifi.iücU 
as their popixlbufnefs» makeit extremely |>iiQb^bk( 
that they : .*werie: the fiirft- inhabitants of AiQtrica^ 
In träve\|ingino.rthiiv:ärd, the peapie. are .more and 
more ignorAnt'aml. farage :.the £fq.uiinaux^ tbe 
mod ndrtäbrn.of all,' arcthe mofl favage*. la trär 
velling fodthuTatd^ thePaiagdnians» the moft fauth«- 
ern of. all, are fo fti;i|qd!asit2)ga.iiak€drinLa. bitter 
cold region. . i.. i . • 

I ireatufüi ftill: faütfauBV.; whieb isi;.tp:ihdiil^e a 
conjekäuve;.; that. America* basi not beeQ.ptopIed 
fcbm a^yripatt öf. ihbi/old v^iid. T. The'iexxerjaal 
apptaraacp^.of cjthei inhabi (aats, makes: this: codjec^ 
tare approa^h' ta a jcbutaint^ ;i as they atQ-'wüdely 
diSüren/üiik appeara^ipfi 'ftMi' wüyn^ihs^' ^known 
people. • 'Excepting 'theiJ^*-lÄ(tei's, tyi$vbTöws, aDd 

haif öf'tfcö'ihtadi' ^hteb^'i^ In^ifibly 'jiii4)ia<2fc, 

tiicr^fs:ii(tt^a fin^c Jidirion the body crfanyAroe-; 

rtcan: oo'^l^pos^rance of, a beardJ'^ii ^ Jü^tktt di- 

ftinguiiftri4*g*mark is'theif öoppfer-cokAir, ninifbcm*- 

ly the'fanife in aiJftlhtiates, bot and-CotcJ j anddiif- 

.- -Z 2 • ' fcriug 

. • • . .;)...(,. . • 1. , . j • • :. 

would Isave beaxds like oiher people ; but,th^t ^e znen'ar^ at 
great ipaihs t& pluck th'em out, efteerrimg tJieni ühbecomjjig. 
But w&y -atc'tfeey efteemed 'unbecoAiilü^**? ^'Plalixly' from the 
grotefqu« fig^rrf öiat fonie meH make by havhig a few dowily 
hairs here and there appearing on the chin. Thefe look as 
unfeemly among them as a beard upon a woman among us« 
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from the colotnr of every other nation. Ul« 
loa remarks, that the Ameritcans of Cape Bretonr, 
refemble tbe Peruvian», tn complexiony in man- 
ners, and in cuftom» ; tbc ojoly vifible differencc 
being^ that tbe former are of a larger ftature. A 
third ciccQinftance no lefs diftinguiibing is, that 
American children are born witbdown upon the 
ikin^ whkh difa^ears the eigbt oc uinth day, and 
never gro ws agaifn« Cbildren of the old world are 
born witk ikins Xmooth. and polrihed, and no dow» 
appears tili puberty. 

The .Efqainiaax are a di&rent race from the 
reft of the Atnericans, if we can have any reliance 
on th^ moft flriking charaderiftical marks. Of 
«11 the northern nations^ not excepting the Lap^ 
hnders» they are of the fmalkft fize/few of thent 
excceding föur feet m^eigbt. Tbcy havc a bead 
extremely: grofs, hands and ieet very fmall. That 
they are tarne a^ gentle, appeaiii from what Ellis 
fay» in bis accoont of a voyage, anno 1747» for 
difcovering a north-weft paflage» that they ofTered 
their wive$ to the failors, with exprel&ons of fatis- 
fadlion for bejng able to accommodate them« Biit 
above all, their beard and complexion make the 
ftrongeft evidence of a diftind race. There were 
lätely at London, two Efqurmaüx men and their 
wives ; and I have the beft authority to affirm, 
that the men had a beard, thin indeed like that of 
» Nogayan Tartar j that they were not of a cop- , 

p€X 
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per colour like the other Americäns^ bat yellow 
like people in the North of Afia. 

It has been lately difcovered^ that the laaguage 
of the Efquimaux is the fame witfa that of the 
Greenlandets. A Danilh imiflionary, «irho by (bme 
years refidence in Greenland had acquired the lan« 
guage of that country, made a voyagt with Cofri'- 
modore Pallifer to Newß)unrdland hnn0 1764! Meet*' 
ing a Company of about two hundred Eiquimaux, 
he was agreeably furprifcd to lieat the Greenland 
tongue. They received him kindly, and' drew 
ffom him a promife to retürn the next year. And 
we are informed by Crantz, in his Hiftory of Green- 
land, that the f^me Daiiifli miffionaty vifited theni 
the next year, in Company with the Rev* Mr 
Dt-achart. They agrecd, that the difFerence be- 
tween the Efqtiimaux larigiiage and that bf Green- 
land, was not greater than between the'diftlelft« of 
North and South Greenland, wbich differ not fo 
much as the High and Low Dotch. Both natiohd- 
call thetnielves Innuit or Karatit^ and call the Eü- 
ropeans Kablunet. Their ftature, feattiriös, man- 
trers, drefs, tents, darts, and boats, äre'errtirely^the 
£ame. As' the language of Greenltad reft^inbles' 
not tht language of Finländ; LaplatHd, iNPoirway^ 
Tartary» nor that of the Samoides, it is evident« 
that neither the £fquimwx nor Greci^Mdim arie 
a Golony from äny of the cbuntfies^ mentiöned« 
Ceographers begin now to öonjedure/ that Greea- 

X3 ]mi 



land'is afidrt of fhe cAitiotfai of:*No.nh America» 
without intcrventioil öf ^afijTfeä^* 
» Fi?atti.thie!prc<*di!)y: ßiÄ^;it ftiay 1?|5 cöncluded 
wilh thcjiWghtft prQlml>ili?y, 'thaj. th^i^otitinent öf 
Anericd fotilh.of tfar t^ivf r StJü^uiretice W0» oöt peo« 
pled firfanfc'Afi^a iJabifador, Qfi (hfc qbrth ßd^e of that 
riffii'^* H.Mjhi« of inhattMwts; na p^opk having 
beca' diff^dTQred there /bwt th^ Efquiipauiti who are 
far £rom b1f)ng nüOJ^rau^.; As they, bave plenty of 
fbod atfaotn^tühey oeyer;co<i}d h*ve had any temp*' 
tation tp^fend ti;>l<)ni€|$^brpad; And thfere is not 
tbqflighteft probabiHty» that any other people more 
reraotoWouWf'WithoutDecfsffity, wander far from 
h0n|& to people , Ganada pr any country. ferther 
foWth, But wi& ape fcarce left to a conjeöure. The 
copper cplqwr *of .tbe flana4iians» tbcir want of 
b^ftr4f>»4^t^«i:chara4lerii\i9al marH^ove men- 
tioned^'4?tmQ|i^ratc thfm. t9 be a race di^erent 
fr^m tt6,£fqui|n^\n^i afid diflferevit from acny people 
inbabitioj^ a-couotry on thie fother i^de pf Jt?abra- 
dqr. Thcf^ dfftingaiihing rnarks canoot hc owing 
to. %hß clhi^at^v.wl^icb.ijß t^e fame on both> fides of 
th^rivefi^t L^urence^; I add^ that ^as tt)ie copper 
co]pur;tlin4 !9{^f ; of bje^rd continue iivyavUibly the 

4 

f^9/ iflf/ eyfery ysrtefy of c^imate, hat. and cold, 

»!:••...; / j r i 1^ . . .; ..;; r . 'j . : ' ' : •:• -r . :tnoift 

CofaonMrfinr tte. Wuft Indml r Woi^rtii it n©t .^pprw p^a^ 
fdqfi^l Ip {^i .that; fiMstW^w^ S^cmexed hf th£ Paaes loog 
befocc the tixne of Columbus, ^nd long before they khev tba? 
^hej had paade tb^ difcoyerjr ? 
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vckQikft and dry, they iiiiiftdepend,pa ümt invariable 
caufe a€ling uniforttily j wbich oi^y be a fingularit' 
ty in the racc of people ''f', but cannat procecd £rom 
the climate. 

. If we can rely on the conjed:ures of an eminent 
wricer f , America emerged from the fea later thsui 
any other pari of the IcDown world: ztid fu^qfix:ig 
the humai) race %p have been planted in America 
by the band of God later than the days of Mofca, 
Adam and Eve migbt havc been the firft parents 
of mankind^ L e, of all who at that time exifled^ 
withöut being'the firft rparents of the Americans. 
The Terra Auflralis incQgnita is feparated from the 
reft of the world by a wide ocean, which carries 
a fliip round the earth without intcrruption J, How 
has that continent been peopled ? There is not the 
flighteft probability, that it cyer ha? been joined 
to any other land. Here a local creation, if it may 
betermed fo, appears unavpidable j and if we muft 
^dmit more than one adl. of creation, even the ap* 
pearance of difficulty, from reitcration of afls, to- 
tally vaniftieth. M. BufFon in his Natural Hiftory 
affirps, thaf not a fingle American quadruped of a 
b9t climate is found in any othpr part of the earth : 

Z 4 with 

* Frelimaiscry Difcourfe« . f M. Buffoiu 

^ X Late difcoveries have annitilated the Terra Aufiratis In- 
ctgntteu The argument however remains in force, being 
equally applicable to many iilands Icattered at a great dtftatiqo 
fttm tbe contineat in the immenfe South Sea« 
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with refpeA to tbefe we tniift unavoidably admit a 
iocal creation ; itnd nothingf - feems more natural, 
tiiai) linder tbe fame ad to comprehend the firft 
parents of thc American people.. 

It is poffible; indeed, that a ihip with mea and 
w6men xnay, by contrary winds, bc carried to a 
very dtftant fhore. But to account thus for the 
peopling of America, will not be much relifhedt 
Mexico and Peru muft have been planted before 
navigation was known in the old world, at leaft 
before a Ihip was brought to fach perfedion as td 
bear a long courfe of bad weather. Will it be 
thought, that any fuppofition ought to be em* 
bracedy bowever improbable, rather than admit a 
fepärate preation ? We are, it is true, much in the 
dark as to the condudt of creative Providence ; 
but every rational conje£ture leans to a feparate 
creation. America and the ^erra Außralis rnuft 
have b^en planted by the Almighty with a num* 
ber of animals and veget^bles, fome of them pe* 
culiar to thofe vaft continents : and when Aich care 
has been taken about inferior life, can fo wild a 
thpught be admitted, as that man, the noblefl 
work of terreitrial creation, ^ would be left td 
Chance ? But it is fcarce neceflary to infift upon 
that topio, as the external charaäers of the Arne- 
ricans above mentioned rejeft the fuppofition of 
their b^ing defcended from an^ people of the old 
VWWt 

\% 
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It is highly probable, that the fertile and deli- 
cioü^ plaihs of Ptf u and Mexico, were the ifirft 
plänted bf all the American cöuntries ; « being 
more populous at the time of the Spanifh invaiion, 
thfein any other part of that great continent. This 
cohje<9tore is fuppörted by analogy : we bclicvc 
that a fpot, not centrical only but extremely fer- 
tile, was chofen for the parents of the old world ; 
gnd there is not in America, a fpot more centrical 
or more fertile for the parents of the new world, 
than Mexico or Peru. 

Having thus ventured to ftate what occurred 
lipon the origin of the Americans, without pre- 
.tending to afiirm any thing as certain, we proceed 
to their progrefs. The North- American tribes are 
i^emarkable with refpeft to one branch of their 
hiftoi^, that, inftead of advancing, like other na- 
tions, toward the maturity of fociety and govern- 
ment, they continue to this hour in their original 
ftate of hunting and fiftiing. A cafe fo fingular 
roufes our curiofity ; and we wifh to be made ac- 
quainted with the caufe. *. 

It is not the want of animals capable to be do- 
mefticated, that obliges them to remain hunters 
and filhers. The horfe, it is true^ the iheep, the 
goat, were imported from Europe ; but there are 
plenty of American quadrupeds no lefs docile than 
thofe mentioned. There is in particular a fpecies 
of horned cattle peculiar to America, having long 
Wool initead of hair, and an excrefcence upon the 

» 

ihoulder 
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Ihodlder like thät of the Eaft India bufff^o, Thefe 
Drild cbfttle xnuhiply e:S€^ediRgiy in, 1^6 fertile 
eoüQfries which tbe Milffifippi tjr^verfes i aq4. Hen- 
neptn repörts» that the Indii^iH^^ after killing Bum« 
bers, take no part awaj bat.tbe tongtie« whiqh is 
reckoned a delicious tnoffej^ .Thef^ creatufeg are 
not extreiDcly wild ; and^ if tftken. ypung^ aire ea- 
filytamed: acalf, wben its dafti i& killed» will 
foUow tbe bunter^ and Uck bis band. The wool| 
the hide, the tallow, would be of gteat value in 
the Britifh colonies. 

• • • 

If the fbe^berd^ftate b* not obftruded in Ame- 
rica by want of ptoper cattle* tb& only account 
that can or need be given, is .paucity of inhabi- 
tants. Confider only the inftüenqi^ of <;ufto<p, in 
rivettlng men t6 their local fltuatiion and. manner 
of life: once hunters, they will altvays.be hunt-* 
ers, tili fome caufe more potent than cuftom forde 
them out of that ftate. Want of food^ occaiioped 
by rapid population, brought on the Ibepherd- 
ftate in the old world, That cauft has'not hitberr 
tk) exifted in North America : tbe inhabitantis, few 
in number, remain hunters and fifiiers, becaufe 
that ftate affords them a conipetency of food« I 
am awarcy that the natives have been decreafing in 
number from tbe time of the firft European fettle- 
jnents. But even at that time, the country wa» 
ill-peopled : take for esCample the couiitvy abovei 
defcribed, ftretching north- weft from the Mifl|>- 
fippi : the European» nevet bad any footing thera^ 

and 



• I . 
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and yet to this day it is littte bettex than a.dtrfert. 
I give other examples. Th^ Indiai^ whö furround 
the lake Nippifong, froiA whence th4 ritör St>Lau«^ 
rence UTuies^ are in whole but five or fix thoufand ; 
and yet their country in of great extent: tbejr 
live by huhting und fiihing, having bows tod ar-- 
Tows, but no fire-arms ; and their clothing is the 
Heins of beafts ; they are feldom, if cv^r^ esngaged 
in war ; have no commerce with any otljer peopk^ 
Indian or European, bvit live as if the^ had ft* 
World to themfelves *. Jf that coimtry b6 iU 
peopled, it is not from fcarclty öf fodd j for the' 
country is extenfive, and weH ftored with. every 
fort of game. On the fouth aiid weft of the lake 
Superior^ the country is levöl and fruitful all the 
way to the Miffiiippi, havirig l'argc plain^ covered 
with rank grafs, and fcarce a.tree for huildreds of 
Hiiles : the inhabitants enjoy the greateft plepty of 
fifh, fowl, deeri &c. ; and yet their numbers are 
far from being in pröpörtion to their means of füb- 
Öf^encc. In fhort, it is thje conje6kure of the ableft 
writ^rs, that in the vaft extent of North America, 
when difeovefed, there Were not as märty pcople, 
l^yipg ^fidje Mexico, as in the half of Europe. 

riPattcity of inhabitants ejcplairls clearly why the 
North'- AQ)t9fHc$ih |:ribe3 r«main hunters and fiihers^ 
withprtt ÄÄvIafacimg to the fliepherd-ftate. But 
if rttp.'fojrcgoirig difficiilty be removed^ -another 
ftai:.tB*up,'nö:lfcfs puz^ling, vlz. By what adverfb 
fatCi ÄiJe ^irich «totintries . fo ill peopled ? It is a 

' . \ conjefture 

♦ Account of North America by Major Robert Rogers. 
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conje&ure of M. Buflbn, mcntioned aböve, that 
America has been planted later than the other 
parts of this globe. But fuppofing the fad, it has 
bowever not been planted fo late as to prevent a 
great population ; witnefs Mexico and Peru, fuVLy 
peopled at the era of the Spanifli invafion. We 
muft therefore fearch for another caufe ; and none 
occurs but the infecundity of the North American 
iavages. M. Bufibn, a refpedable author, and for 
that reafon often quoted, remarks, that the males 
«re feeble in their organs of generation, that thej 
have no ardour for the female fex, and that they 
have few children ; to enforce which rcmark, hc 
addsy that the quadrupeds of America, both na* 
tive and tranfplanted, are of a diminutive fixe, 
compared with thofe of the old world. A woman 
never admits her hufband tili the child fhe is nur- 
fing be three years old ; and this led Frenchmen 
to go often aftrs^ from their Canadian wives. The 
cafe was reported by the priefts to their fuperiors 
in France : what regulation was made has efcaped 
my memory. Among the males, it is an inviolable 
law, to abftain from females while they are enga- 
ged in a military expedition. This is pregnant 
evidence of their frigidity ; for among favages the 
authority of law, or of opinion, feldom prevaih 
over any ftrong appetite : vain would be the at- 
tempt to reftrain them from fpiritous liqoors, 
though much more debilitating. Neither is tbere 
any inftance of violence o&red by any North* 

American 
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American favage, to European women täkeh cap* 
tivcs in war, 

Me&ico and Peru^ wfaen conquered hy the Spa« 
niards, afforded to their numerous inhabitants the 
neceflaries of life in profufion. Cottoh was in 
plenty, more tban fufficient for the clothing need- 
ed in warm climates : Indian wheat was univerfal, 
and was cultivated without much labour. The 
natural wants of the inhabitants were thus ealily 
fupplied ; and artificial wants had made no pro« 
grefs. Bat the prefent ftate of thefe countries is 
very different. The Indians häve learned from 
their conquerors a multitude of artificial wants, 
good boufesy variety of food» and rieh clothes ; 
Which muft be imported, becaufe they are prohi- 
bited from exerciiing any art or calling except 
agnculture, wl^tch fcarce afibrds them neceflaries; 
and this obliges a great proportion of them to liye 
iingle. Even agriculture itfelf is cramped ; for in 
mofl of the pi^ovinces there is a prohibition to 
plant vines or olives. In fhort» it is believed, that 
the inhabitants are reduccd to a fourth part of 
what they were at the time of the Spanilh inva- 
iion. The favages alfo of North' America» who 
border on the European fettlements, are vifibly di- 
minifhing. When the Englifh fettled in America, 
the five nations could raife 15,000 fighting men : 
at prefent they are not able to raife 2ooo. Upon 
the whole, it is computed by able writers, that the 
prefent inhabitants of America amount not to a 

twentieth 
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twentieth part of thofe wbp exifte4 wb^q tbat con- 
tinent was difcovered by Columbus. Tbis decay 
i^ «fori^ed tp tbe iDtemperate, ufe of fpiFiU, apd to 
tbe ffBal}-pp?C| botb of tbeni introduced by tbe £u- 
TPpcws *• 

It 

* Tn all tlie Wefi-Indiaa colonies« the flaves continually de- 
creafe fo as to make freqaent recruits from Africa necefläiy. 
'< Tbis decreafe/' hj% the audior of a late account of Guiaiia, 
^ is commovij attribttted to ofxpreffioB and hard laboor; 
** tbougb with Itttle reafon, as the flavet are much more roboß^ 
** he^ltbj, and vigorous, than tbeir maftert. The tme caufe 
^ is the commerce of white men with young Negro wenches, 
** whoy to fapport that commerce, afe everj mean to avoid 
'' conception, and even to procore abortion. Byfochpradices 
^ thej are incapaettated to bear ehildren wkeA they iettle in 
^* mfuriage vitb tbeir <am countryinen. That tbis is the 
^ true c^oie, WfU \)e evid^tf fy^m cpi^4eriDg» that in Virgi- 
** nia and Maryland» the fto<;k of ü^vcs is kept up wtthout 
** any importation ; becauie in thefe conntries commerce with 
** Negro women is detefted, as infamous and uimatnraL'' 
The caufe here aifigned may have fome eflftd : but there is a 
Uronger caufe of depopuladon« mz. the cuhnre of fagar, la- 
boriouf in tbe Seid, and imbealdiy in tbe faouie by boilii^» 
See. The Negroes eniploy^ in t)^e cidfure q(, cotton* coffee, 
suid ginger» feldom need to be recruited. Add» that where 
tobacco and rice are cultivated» the ftock of Negroes is kept 
up by procreation, withont neceflity of recruits. Becaufe 
there, a certain portion of work is allotted to the Negroes in 
eyefy phntation ; and when that is performed, they are at 
liberty to work for themielTes. The management in Jamai- 
ca is very di&ront : no tafk is there affigned ; and tbe poor 
Haves know no end of labour : they are foUowed all day long 

by 



:.:Ii- ii obferv^k, diat c^very fort of plague be- 
oomei 4note virulent by <ranfplantation. The 
pl&gUe commits kfs ravage in Egypt, its native 
pl^ce, tkan in anyother countrj^. The vchereal 
dif^afe wa9 fbr «many ages mote violent and de- 
fttuiS^ive in Eurepe, than in Ametica wbere it was 
fii^ft known. Tlie people who failed with Chrifto- 
pber. OolumUus, brbugbt it t6 Spaih ffom Hifpa*- 
nidh. Colutnbus; ^^kfa tthi^Fty ör forty of bis fail- 
ors^iventid^iredt}!! to Bafeelona/ where the King 
thpn«ta$,<to rend«v an aecQunt'of bis voyage. AU 
the iSDhabitants,' wbo4it that tihie tripled tbe pre- 
£oM number, we#e>'itnnaediat^ly Yeized with tbe 
«onereati dilb|ife> wbtc^h raged'fb furioufly as to 
thfetten deftruAiM t^ all. The fmall-pox comes 
under the fame obfervation ; for it has fwept away 
pikßy nioi?e i«i A^e^a^ than ever it did in £u- 
ropc^ Instha 1713, the ercw of a Dutch vcflcl in- 
fediedr the Hott^ntüts ivith the fniall-pox ; which 
left- icarce a tbird of tbe inhabitants. And the 
fame fat^'-befel tbe Laplanders and Greenlandefs. 
In all appearanee, that difeafe» if it abate not foon 
of itftiranfplanted viruleoce,.wi'll^xtirpate the na- 
tives of North America ; for they know little of 
inocul^tipn. > ■ [. . > ■ "- 

But fplritous itquors are a ftill more efiedual 
CQufe of depopulätion. -The American favages; 

male 

• 

by the lower overfears with whips. And hence it is, that.» 
jplantation in Jamak^ii which emplQjs a hupdced üsLves^, rft- 
quires an annual recruit of ao fewer than feven. 
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male aod female» are ioordinately food of rpiri« 
tou8 liquors ; and favagea geoerallj abandon 
themfelves to appetite, without tbe leaft cpntrol 
from fhame. The noxious eflfeds of iotempc* 
rance in fpirits, are too well known, from fatal e%^ 
perience among ourfdves : before the ufe of gin 
was prohibited» the populace of London were de« 
bilitated by it to a degree of lofing, in a great 
meafure, tbe power of procreation. Luckyit it 
for the human fpecies, Chat the inventil^n of fava« 
ges never reached the produdion of gin ; for fpt* 
ritSy in that early period, would . haye left not one 
perfon alive, not a fingle Noah to reftore the race 
of men : in order to accomplifti tbe plan of Proyj«- 
dence, creation muft have been renewed oftener 
than once *• 

. In the temperate climatea of tbe old wodd, 
there is great uniformity in the ^radual progrefs of 
men from tbe favage ftate to the higheft civiliza- 
tion ; beginning with huoting and fifhingt advan* 
cing to flocks and herds» and then to agriculture 
and commerce. One will be much difappointed, 
if he expedl the iame progrefs in America. Among 

the 

* Charlevoix fajs, that an Indian of Caziada will give all 
he U worth for a glafs of brandy. And be paintt thus tbe 
effedt of drankehneff upon thenu <' Even in the ftreets of 
** Montreal are feen the moft fhocking fpeAacles of ebriety } 
** hufbands, wives, fathers» mothers^ brothers» and fifters» 
'^ feizing one anether bf tbe throat» and tearing one another 
^ with theiT teeth; like fo many enraged wolves.^' 
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« 

the northeirn tribes, there is notfaiag. that refem- 
bies the (hepfaerd-ftate : they contiaue hunters and 
]6ihers as originally; becaufe there^s no caufe fo 
potent as to force them from that ftate to become 
-fhepberds. . So far clear. Bat. there is another faä 
of which we have no example in the old world^ 
that feems not fo eafily explained: thefe people^ 
without paflBng through the fliephetd-ftate, have 
advanced to fome degree of agriculture« Before 
the feventeenth Century, the Iroq uois or Fi ve Na- 
tions had viilages, and cultivated Indian corn : the 
Cherokees have many ffnali towns ; tbey raife com 
in abundance, atifd inclofe their fields : tbey breed 
pottitry, and have orcfaatds of peach •«trees. The 
Ghickefaws and Creek Indians live pretty much in 
the fame nianner. The Apalachitesfow and reap 
in common ; and put üp the corn in granaries, to 
be diftributed among individuals when they want 
food. >The Hurons raife great quantities of corn, 
not dniy för their owu ufe, but fqr commerce« 
Many of thefe nations, particularly th« Cherokees, 
have of late got horfes^fwine, and tarne cattle ; an 
improvement borrowed from the Europeans. But 
corn is of an earlier date : when Sir Richard Greea- 
ville took pofleflion of Virginia in the reign of 
Queen Eiiiabetb, the natives had corn ; and Hen«- 
nepin afiures us, that the nations bordering on thi| 
Miffiftppi had corn long before .they were vifited* 
by any. European. Hufbandry; . it is true, is 
among thofe people ftill in its infancy ; being left 
Vol. II. A a to 
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to the women, who £bw, .who reap, wfao ftore up 
in public granaries, and who diftribute äs need re- 
qutres. The inhabitants of Gniana in South Ame- 
^ca, Gontinoe to thi» day hunters and fifiiers. But 
^thoagh theyhave neither flocks nor herds, they 
have fome huibandry ; for the women plant cafla<^ 
.va, yamsy and:plantaina. They make a liquor like 
0ur aje, tecmed piworee,. which they drink with 
theit f ood. . I And tbough they are extremely fond 
-of that liiquor, their indoknce makes them often 
negled tof provide againü the want of iL To a 
people having a violent propenfity to intempe* 
jrance, as all ia vages have, this improvidence is a 
UeflSng ; for otherwife they would wallow in per- 
petual drunk^inefs« Th^ are by nomeans fin- 
guiar ; for unconcem aboutfoturity ia the charac« 
teriftic of all iavages : to focego an imaij^diate for 
a diftant enjoyment, can only • be fuggefted by cul- 
tivated xeafon;. When Ihe Canary Iflajids were 
firft vifited by Europeaos, which was in the four- 
teenth centtary, the inhabitants had corn ; for 
. which the ground w^s prepared in the following 
manner. They had a wooden inftrument, not un- 
likea hoe,' with a fpur or tooth at the eiid, oa 
which was fixed a goat*s . hörn. With t^s inftru- 
ment the' ground was ftirred.; and if rain caroe not 
in its proper feafon, water was brought . by canals 
firom the rivulets. It was thewomens^ province 
to reap the com : they took only the eari ; which 
they threihed with. fticks» or beat with their feet, 

and 
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and theo wianoweid; ini their faandsi; Huibafidry 
probahly .1^111 nsmlain an.that Statt among Aoneri- 
dan £l¥a^»; for as they<are decreafiog daily^ ihey 
oan hare .00 diffiöuh|r . about f ood. Th^ fad haw« 
rvei: is liidgblari ofnaLpepple ufing ;cora bifoft 
tame.cattle : thöre.mufi be a caofe, whichicm btet^ 
tec aogui^intancc wkh' that : people will pcQbaUy 
be difcovered. ^ ./. • • :. 

Amcr i» is füll - öf political wondersu . At Che 
tiaLeiiof thei Spani{h:.iavafipnythe.,MexicaD6 and 
Penkivian» had ihade gre^t advances i towird the 
perfefibioft of (ociitj'y wliile thenorttictoltribesi. 
fepavoted' liHom- thetn byidiftancie only^^ ivv^re'onlj 
hiuiter^/aiid^fifliers, and cöntimie fa ta thisday. 
Taczp^labi the differerice; apjMars difficuit. It ia 
ftill more difficult to explain, wby the Me&kana 
andi^etntvianSy inhabitanta'of the torrid ^ooe, Vf^tt 
highdy poli^ed in ^the: arts of fociety. and govern<« 
ment ; 6<i]\fideTing that, in the old worid^ the inba* 
bitonts oT the lorrid zone -are for the moft part 
little better «han favages. We* are not f^fficiehtly 
acqnainted with the natural hiftory. of America^ 
nor with that of its people, to atterapt an «rplana-; 
tion of thefe Wondersi: it is bowever pariof ouir 
tafk, to ftate the progrefs of focie^ among the 
Me&icans and Peruviansj which cannot fall to 
anuife the reader, as be will find thefe twq nations 
diöering elTeatially fcom the Notth-^Amecican 
tribes, in eve|:^y artiicle of manners, görernih^nt^ 
and police. . ^ . . 

A a a Whcn 
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When' the Spaniarda iovadcd Americi^ tbs 
Mexicans were ikiUul ia agricukiue. Maize iira» 
thdr Chief grain, which bygöod culture prodoced 
great plenty^ ieven in the mouDtainoas coontry of 
Tiafcalla. Thej had gardeniog and botany, as 
well as agriculture : a pbyfic^garden belonging to 
tbe Emperor was open ta c^ety one for gathering 
medicinal plants. 

The art of cookery was far advanoed among 
ihat people*' 'Momezuma's table was for ordinary 
covered with 200 dühes, inany of them exquifite- 
^.dreffedin the opinioa ,evtn of the Spaniards. 
They afed fait« whicb was made with the fun. 

The women were dextrous at fpiaiHog ; and 
manufaAures.of GoUon aod bair abounded every 
whcre.--:. .;..;.,..: 

. The popixlotifneis of Mexico and Peru afford ir* 
refragable. evtdence, thatithe arts of peace were 
there carrled. to a g^eat heigbt. The city of Mexi- 
co cootained 6o,oqo .families * ; and Montezuma 
had. thirty yaflals, who could bring ioto the field, 
each of them/xoo^ooo^fighting inen. Tiafcalla, a 
neighbouring republic, governed by a fenate, was 
£6 populous as to be alaioft a match for the Empe- 
ror of Mexico. 

The 

* We cannot altogether rtlf on what is reported of this 
ancicnt empire with refpeft to nomben . Tbe city of MexicOf 
though confiderabl j enl^ged iince the Spanifli conquefti doth 
not at prefent contaln more thaa 60,000 fouls, including 
20^000 Negroef and Mulattoes. 
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The public edifice$ int th^ city of r Mexicoi and 
houfeis of the nobility,: v^ece of ilone, and well 
built. The Toyal palacie; had tbirty-gates» opening 
to as mapy fireets. The principe! front was of 
jafper, black, red, afid white, well polifhed« Threc 
£quares, built and adorned like thci front, I^d to 
Montezuma*$ apartment, having large rooms, 
floora covered- with mats of difierent kinds» walls 
huQg with a nnixture of cotton-cloth and rabbit- 
furs ; th^ innermoü: roomadorned with hangings 
of feathers, beautified.with various figures in live- 
ly cojourß. In that building^ large ceilings were 
formed fo artificially without nails, a$ to make the 
planks foftain eacb otber. Water, was brought 
into the Gity of Mexico, from a mountain at a 
league's diftance. . 

Gold and filver were in fo high efteem, that vef- 
fels Qiade of thefe rnetals were permitted to none 
but to the Emperor. Confidering the value put 
upon gold and iilver^ the want of current coin , 
would argue great dulnefs in that nation, if in- 
fiances did not daily occur of iroprovements, after 
being carried to< a confiderable height, ftopping 
Ihort at the yery thiiefhold of perfection. The 
want of current goii^ madq fairs the more necefla- 
ry, whiph were carrie4 oq with the nioft perfed 
ri^gularity ; jodges on^ thie fpot decided mercantile 
differences ; a^d inferior* officers, making CQnftant 
circuits, prcferved peace and order.^ Thcabun-' 
dance and variety of the commodities broughit to 

A a 3 market, 
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market/ and the or4er {>i^fer¥ed byfach ninltt« 
tudeSy amaeed the Spaniards; a fp^dacle defer- 
ving admiration« as a teftimony öf the grandear 
and good goiemment 0f that extenfive cffipire« 

The fine arts were not unknowti in Mexico. 
Their goldfmithk were excellent workmen, parti- 
cularly in moulding gold and filrer into the form 
of animak« Their painters made landfcapes and 
other imitations of nature, with feathers fo artfuU 
ly mixed as to beftow both life and colouring ; of 
which fort of work, there were inftances no lefs 
extraordinary for patieoce than for fküW Their 
drinking'Cups were of the fineft earth exqoifitely 

s 

made, difl^ring frdm each other in colour, and 
even in fmell. Of the fame materials, they made 
great variety of veifels both for ufe ' and Orna- 
ment« 

They were not ignorant either of mufic or of 
poetry j and one of their capital amufements was 
fongs fet to muficy relating the atchievements of 
their kings and anceftors« 

. With fuch a progrefs both in the afefui and fine 
arts, is it not furprifing, that though they had mea«* 
fureSy they knew nothing of weights ? 

As to the art of writing, it was no farther ad- 
vanced than the ufing figures compofed of painted 
feathers, by which they made a ihift to communi* 
cate fome fimple thoughts ; and in that manner 

was Monte^nma informed of the Spanilb inva« 
ßoij, 

Tbcre 
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There was great ingenuity (hewn in regulatittj^ 
the kalendar : the Mexican year was divided into 
365 days ; and into i8 months, containing oo days 
each, which made 360 ; the remaining five inter« 
calary days were added at the end of the year, for 
making it correfpond to the courfe of the fun. 
They religioufly employed tbefe five days upon dU 
verfions, being of opinion, that they were appro- 
priated to that end by their anceftors« 

Murder, theft» and corruption in officers of ftate 
wece capital ccimes* Adultery alfo was capital; 
for, female chaftity was in high eftimation. At 
the fame time, confent was deemed a fufficient 
caufe of divorce, the law Leaving it to the parties 
concerned, who ought to be the befl judges. In 
cafe of a divorce, the father took care of the male 
children» leaving the female children with the 
mother. But to prevent ra{h feparations, it was 
capital for them to unite again. 

It may be gathered from what has been faid, 
that there was a diftinAion of rank among the 
MexicaQs. So ftci^ly was it obferved, as to be 
difplayed even in their buildings : the city of 
Mexico was divided into two parts, one appropria« 
ted to the Emperor and nobility, and one left to 
plebeians. 

Education of children was an important article 
in the Mexican police. Public fchools were aU 
lotted for plebeian children ; and Colleges well en- 
dowed for the fons of the nobility, where they con- 

. > A a 4 tinued 
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tuMied tiJLtbejr were fit for bufinefs« The mafters 
were confidered as officers of ftate ; not witfaout 
reafoQyias their otßcc was to qualifjyoang men for 
ferviog their king apd country. Sach of the 
youpg'.Qobles as made choice of a military life, 
were fent to the army, and made to fuffer great 
hardlhips before they could be inlifted. They häd 
iodeed a powerful mot^ve for perfeverance, the 
.moft honourable of all employments being tbat of 
a ibldier. Young women of qaality were educated 
' with no lefs care, by proper matrons chofen 'with 
the utmoit circumfpedion. 

' As hereditary nobility and an extenfive enipire, 
lead both of then^ to monarchy, the^government of 
Mexico was monarchical ; and -as the progrefs of 
monarchy is from being eledive to be hereditary, 
Mexico had advanced no farther than to be an 

» 

eleäive monarchy^ of which Montexuma was the 
eleventh king. And it was an example of an elecr 
tive monarchy tbat approaches th^ neareft to he- 
reditary ; for the power of ele£tion, as well as the 
privilege of being eleSied, were.confined to the 
princes of the blood-royal. As a talent for war 
was chiefly regarded in choofing a fucceflbr to the 
throne, the Mexican kings aiways commanded 
their own armies. The Emperor-eled, before hi^ 
coroqatiQq, was obliged to make fome conquefi, or 
perform fome warlike exploit ; a cuflom that fap^ 
ported the military fpirit, and eniarged the king- 
^<m. ITrom every king was es^aä^^d a coronationT 
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cath, td adhere to the religion'ofliis anceftors, tö 
filaifitain the laws and cüftoms of the emjHre, an<| 
to be a fatherto his people. ^ <-" ' ' 

• Matters of gowrftment weref diftributed atnong 
difierent boards with great propricty. Thema- 
nagement of the royal patrimorry was allottcd to 
©ne board ; aj3peals from inferior tribünals/to a- 
nother; the levying of troops and the'providing 
of niagazinesy to a third : afFairs of fuprcme, im- 
portance were referved to a Council of ftate, held 
commonly in the King's prefcnce. Thefe boards, 
all of them, were compofcd of mcn experienced in 
the arts of war and of peace : the Council of ftate 
was compofed of thofe who eleftcd the Eoiperor. 

Concerning the patrimony of the crown, mines 
of gold and filver belonged to the Emperor; and 
.the duty on falt brought in a great revenue. But 
the capital duty was a third of the land-rents, the 
eftates of the nobles excepted ; upon whom nö tri- 
bute was impofed, but to ferve in the army with g^. 
number of their vaffals, and to guard the Empe- 
ror's perfon. Goods manufadured and fold werq 
fubjeded to a duty j which was no^ prejudicial to 
their manufacftures; becaufe there was no rival na- 
tionwithin^each.- 

Montezuma introduccd a mült}tude of ceremo- 
nies into his*co^rt, tendihg tq infpire veneratio^j 
forhis perföri; anexcellent artifice in rüde times, 
of however littltf fignificancy among nations en- 
lightened and rational. Veneration and hqmility 

wero 
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were fo much tiie tone of th^* ^qart» . th»t it was 
tven thougbt indecent in tbe Mexic^n iords, to 
9ppear before tho King in tbeir ricb[eft habits. 
Vefiels of gold and filver were appropriated to bis 
table, and not permitted even to. tbe princes of tbe 
blood. The table-dotbs and naf^ins, made of 
tbe fipfft cottpn, witb tbe earthen were, never 
made a fecond appearance at tbe Emperpr's table, 
bnt were diftributed among tbe fervants. 

' In war, tbeir offenfive weapons were bows and 
arrows ; and as iron was not known in America, 
tbeir arrows were beäded witb bones fharpened at 
tbe point. Tbej ufed alfo darts and long wooden 
fwordSy in wbich were fixed fharp Qints ; and men 
of ^)ore than ordinär^ ftrengtb fought witb clubs. 
'JThey beflde had flingers, who threw llones witb 
great force and dexterity. Tbeir defenfive arms, 
ufed only by Commanders and perfons of dillinc- 
tion, were a coat of quilted cotton, a fortof breaft- 
plate, and a Ihield of wood or tortoire*fhell, adorn* 
ed witb plates of fuch metal as they could procure. 
The private men fought naked i tbeir faces and 
bodi^s being deformed witb paint, in order to 
ftrike terron They had warlike. inftrun^ents of 
mufic, fuch as fea-fhelUy flutes made of large canes, 
and a fort of drum made of t;he trunk of a tree hol- 
lowed. Their battalions . conlifted of great num- 
bers crowded together, without^even the appear- 
ance of order^ They attacked with terrible out- 
cries in order to intimidate tbe cMVßyi ^ pradice 

prompted 
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prpitipted by nature, and fbtmeriy ufed by many 
natiohs. It was not defpifed even by the Romans ; 
for Cato the cldcr was wont to fay. that he had 
obtained more yiftories by the throats of his fol- 
diers, than by their fwords ; and Caefar applauds 
his own foldiers, aboVe thofe of Pompey, for theit 
warlike ihouts. Eagernefs to engage is ventediii 
loud cries : and the effeds are excellent : tWey rc- 
double the ardouir of thofe who attack, and ütikh 
terror into the enemy. 

Their armies were formed with eafe : the princes 
of the empire, with the cacics^ or governors of pro- 
vinces, were obliged to repair to the general ren- 
dezvous, each with his quota of men/ 

Their fortifications were trunks of large trees, 
fixed in the ground like palifades, leaving nö in- 
tervals büt what were barely fufficient for difchaN 
ging their arrows üpon the enemy. 

Military Orders were inftituted, with peculiar 
habits as marks of diftindion' and honour; and 
cach cavalier bore the device of his order, painted 
upon his robe, or fixed to it. Montezuma found-- 
ed a new order of knighthood, into which princes 
only were admitted, or nobles defcerided from the 
royal ftock ; and as a token of its fuperiority, he 
became one of its members. The knights of that 
order had partof their bair bound with a red rib- 
bon, to which a taflel was fixed hangiiig down to 
'the flioulder. Every new exploit was honoured 
with an additional tafle! \ which made the knights 

with 
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with ardour embrace every opportunity to fignaUze 
tbemfelves. As nothing can be better contrived 
^suti fuch a regulation for fupportiog a militajry 
fpirit, the Mexicans would have bcen inviocible 
bad they underftood the ordf r of batde : for want 
of which that poteot empire feil a prey Co a band- 
ful of ftrangers. I differ from thofe wbo afcribe 
that event to the fire*arms of the Spaniards, and 
to their horfe$. Thefe could not be more terrible 
to the Mexicans^ than elephants were at firft to 
the Romans ; bat familiarity witb thefe upwieldy 
animals, reftored to the Romans their wonted cout 
rage ; and the Mexicans probably would have be- 
haved like the Romans, had they equalied the Ro«? 
mans in the art of war. 

When that iUuilrious people, by their^own ge^r 
nius without borrowing from others, had made 
fuch proficiency in the arts of peace, as well as of 
war ; is it not dränge, that with refped to religioa 
jchey were no better than favages ? They not only 
pradifed human fagrifices, but drcfied and ate the 
flefh of thofe that were facrificed. Their gre^.t 
temple was contrived to raife horror : upon the 
walls were crowded the figiires of noxious ferpents ; 
the heads of perfons facrificed were ftuck up in 
difierent places, and carefuUy renewed when wait- 
cd by timc. Thefe were eight temples in the ci- 
ty, nearly of the fame architedare ; 2000 of a' 
fmaller fize, dedicated to difiereat idols ; fcarce. a 
ftreet without a tutelar deity ; nor a calamity th^t 

had 
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had not 9J[i,dltBr,to which the diftrefled.iQig|)| 
baye repourfe fpr. a remedy. . Unp^raUel^ ig^o« 
mtict and ftupiditj obliged every Etnperor, at >ht$ 
coronation, to fwear, that there j(hould be no un£ea- 
fonable rainSy.QQ .overflowing of rivers, jqo fields 
affedled with fterility, nor any man hurt with ihft 
}>ad; ii)fluenc^$ <^: the fiin. In.ihort, it was a fla- 
yiih.ypligioijj^bwiil.t upon fear, nptdove. At the 
favn/s tifpQ^.tlnQy believed the immortalitj ofi th^ 
fojuly . dlßd . rewirdß , ttnd puniihinents in a f utur^e 
ftate; which .made .tl^m bury with their.däad» 
qvmUtitiqs of :gQld and filver for defrayiqg the.<&ll:-^ 
|)er)ce.o{ their jotfrney ; aqd alfo .made the^^put 
tg!..d^th.fome,of tl^ipir fervants to atteAd.theiti. 
WqinftQ fQipei^fDeSy a&uated with the lamQ belief^ 
were iauthor$ gf their jQwn d^ath, in ordec tQrac^ 
Company their huibands. ' : 
. The author we fchiefly tely on for an accountöf 
Peru is Gatcilaflb de la Vega ; though he.maybe 
juftly fuipcöed of partiality ; for, heing of the In* 
ca race, he beftows on the Peruvian government, 
improv^ements bf latcr timcs. The articles that 
appear the leait fufpicious are what foUow« . 

The principle of the Peruyian conftitution feems 
to have been an Agrarian law of the ftrideft 
kind. To the fovereign was firft allotted a large 
Proportion of land, for defraying the expences of 
government ; and the remainder was divided ar. 
mpng bis fubjeds, in proportion to the n umher of 
«adh family. . Thefe portions we^e not alienable : 

the 
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the fovereign wfts held proprietor of the wbole» as 
in tbe feudal fyftem ; and from time to time the 
diftribiition was varied according to the circum- 
ftances of fainiiies. This Agrarian law conti'ibu- 
ted undoubtedly to the populoufRäfs of the kiixg- 
dorn of Peru« .. •. . 

• It 18 a füre fign-ef improved agriculture^ tbat 
aquedudft were made by the Pef aviaos for waler- 
ing their land. Their plough was of wood, a yärd 
long, flat before, round behind, and pointeäat tbe 
0nd for Piercing the ground. Agrioulture feems 
tohave been carried on by unked labour : lands 
ftppropriated for maintaining thepoor were firft 
plbughed ; next the portion aliotted to foldiers 
performing duty in tbe field ; then^T^ry mdin fe- 
parately ploughed his own field ; after which he 
affifted his neighbour : they proceeded to the.por^ 
tion of the curaca or lord ; and laftly to the King's 
pörtion« In tbe month of March they reaped 
their matze, and celebrated the harveft with joy 
and.feafting, 

There being no artift nor manufadlurer by pro* 
feffion, .individuals were taught to do eyery thing 
for themfelves* Every one knew how to plough 
and manure the land : every one was a carpeater, 
a mafbn, a ihoemaker, a weaver» 6cc. ; • and the 
women were the mpft ingeniaus and diligent of 
all. Blas Valera mentions a law, named tbe law 
of brotberboodj which, without the profped of re» 
ward» obliged them to be mutually aiding and af« 

fifting 
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fifting in ploughing, ib wing^ and reaping, injbuild- 
ing their hoofes/and in every fort of occupation. 

As the ait was unknown of melting down tnetals 
by means of »bellows, long copper pipes were coor 
trivedy conträ£ied at the end next the fire^ tbat .the 
breath might aEt the more Foreibly on.it; and 
they ufed ten'or. twelve :of'thcfe pipes togcthtr» 
when they wanted a very bot fire. < Having nd 
iron, their hatchetsand pick-axieswere of copperl; 
tbey teid neither .faw lior au^ri^ cnor any inftra« 
ment that reguares ixon: Ignorant of the üfe.of 
naib, they tifed* their timber w^idt cörds of henipu 
The tool tbey had for cutting ftone, was a ikisp 
ümt ; aiid iritb that tool tbey fhaped! the ftonevby 
eontiimal nibbln^, niore than by cutting. Ha^ 
ving no- engineß foi'' raifing. ^ütenes^ tbey did all bjT 
ftrength of a^m^ i Thefe defe£|bs nötwitbftandii|gp 
they ere<Sted great edifices ; witnefs the fortrefe lof 
Gnfco^ a ftupendous fabricl It pafles all under- 
ftanding, by wbat means the ftones^ or rather gneat 
rocks, employed ihithat bnilding, were brought 
&om the quarty« One of thefe ftones» meafured 
by Acofta, was^ thirty feet in length, eighteen in 
breadth» and^fix Ml thicknefs« 

Having. neitbier feiflars nor needles of metal^' 
they ufed ai^cettain long thorn foi^ a needle. The 
mirrors ufed by ladies of quality were of burQiib^' 
ed Popper: ^ bat fuch implements of drefs were 
reckoncd too eSeminate for men. 

. With 
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With refpeä: to -mufic, they had an inffirament 
of hoUow canes glewed together, the notes of whicb 
wereli^e thofe of an organ. They had love-fdngs 
accompanied with a pipe ; and war-'fongs, which 
were their feftival entertainment. They compo- 
led' and aöed coaiedies and tragedies. The art of 
writing was unknöwn : bat filken threads, with 
knots caft upon thein of divers colours^ enabled 
them to keep exaft acconnts». and to fam them upr 
\tith a Feadinefs jthat would hare . rivalled an ex^ 
pert European arkhnietician. - Hiey had alfo at-. 
tained to as mach geometry^asto^nieafure their 
fields. . ' " ; 

In war, their dffenfire arms weife the bow nnA 
arrowylance, darü, olub» and bUli 'Their defea» 
five armSi wete the belmet.and t'arget. Tlie ar-« 
my» was provided : frond the KLing's. ftores» and no 
bnrden was laid on' the people« 

In philofophy^ tbey had made no; progrefs. An 
eclipfe of the moon was attributed to her being 
fick ; and they fanciied the milhy t¥ay to be a ewe 
giving fttck to a laitab* With rcgard to the fetting 
fuii, they faid« thlit be was a göod fwimmer^ and 
that he pierced through the waves, to rife next 
xnorning in the eaft. Bat füch ignorance is not 
wonderful ; for no branch of fcienqe can make a 
progrefe without writing. 

' The .people. were divided into fmall bodies of 
ten famiiies each : every diviiion had .a head, and 
a regiiter was kept of the whole ; a branch of pu* 

blic 
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blic police^ that very miiich refemblea the Engli^ 
decenaries. 

They made but two meals,^ one betweeii eight 
and nine in the morning^ the other before funfet. 
Idienefs was puniflied with infamy : even children 
were emplbyed aecording to their capacity. Pu* 
blic viiitors or monitors were appointed, havin^ ac- 
ctü to every houfe, for infpeding the manners of 
the inbabitants ; who were rewarded or putiifhed 
according to their behaviour. Moderation and ^ 
induftry were fo effeöually enforced by this ar- 
ticle of policc/that few were reduced to indi- 
gence ; and thefe göt their food and clothing out 
of the King^s ftores^ 

With refpedt to their laws and cuftoms^ chiU 
dren were bound to ferve their parents until the age 
of twenty-five ; and marriage contraded before 
that ttme, ^ithout confent of parents» was nulL 
Polyganiy was prohibited^ and pcrfons were con- 
fined to marry within their own tribe. The tra- 
dition, that the Inca family were children of the 
fun^ introduced inceft among.them; foritwasa 
matter of religion to preferve their divine blood 
pure, without mixture» 

It was the chief article of the Peruvian creed, 
upon which every other article of their religion 
depended, that the Inca family were children of 
their great god the fun, and fent by him to fpread 
bis worihip and his laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence upon an Ignorant 
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and credulotts pecple^ than fuch a dodrine. The 
fan&ity of the Inca family was fo deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the Feruvians, that no perfon of 
that family was thought capable of committing a 
crime. Such blind veneration for a family, makea 
it probable» that the government of Peru under 
the Incas faad not fubfifted many years ; for a go- 
vernment foünded upon deceit and Tuperftition, 
cannot long fubfift in vigoun However that be, 
fuch belief of the origin of the Incas, is evidence 
of great vhrtue and moderatipn in that family ; for 
any grofs ad of tyranny or injuftice, would have 
opened the eyes of. the people to fee their error» 
Moderation in the fovereign, and obedience with- 
out referve in the fubjeds, cannot fail to produce 
a government mild and gentle ; which was verified 
in that of Peru : fo mild and gentle, that to ma- 
nure and cultivate the lands of the Inca, and to 
lay up the produce in ilorehoufes, were the only 
burdens impofed upon the people, if it was not 
fometimes to make clothes and weapons for the 
army. At the fame time, their.kings were fo re- 
vered, that thefe articles of labour wjsre perform- 
ed with aCfedlion and alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with rc- 
gard to punifhments. Indeed very few crime» 
were committed, being confidered as a fort of re- 
bellion againft their great ^od the fun. The on- 
ly crime that feems to have been punifhed with 

* feverity. 
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feverityy h the marauding of foldters ; for death 
was inflided^ however inconfiderable the da« 
mage. 

In this empire, there appears to have been tfac 
moft perfekt Union between law and religion ; 
which coQld not fail to produce obedience» order 
and tranquillity» among that peöple, thoogh ex- 
tremely numerous. Tbc Inca family was famed 
for moderation: they made conquefts in order to 
civilize their neighbours ; and as they feldom if 
ever tranfgrefled the bounds of morality, no other 
art was neceffiiry to preferve the government en- 
tire^ but to keep the people ignorant of true reli- 
gion* They bad virgins dedicatcd to the fun, who, 
like the veftal virgins in Rome, were under a vöw 
of perpetual chaftity. 

This fubjeä Ihall be concloded with fome iligbt 
obfervations on the two govemments I have beea 
defcribing. Comparing them together, the MexU 
can government feems to have been fupported by 
arms ; that of Peru by religion. 

The kings of Peru were hereditary and abib- 
lute : thofe of Mexico eledive. In contradidion 
however to political principles, the government of 
Peru was by far tbe milder. It is mentioned above^ 
that the cledors of the Me^tcan kings were here- 
ditary princes ; and the fame eledors compofed the 
great Council of ftate. Montefquieu therefore has 
been mifinformed wbeh he terms this a defpotic 

B b 2 monarchy : 
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monarchy ^ : a monarchy can never be defpotic, 
wbere the fovereign is limited by a great Council, 
the members of which are independent of bim. 
As little reafon has be to term Peru dfefpotic. Ao 
abfolute monarchy it was, but the fartheft in the 
World from being defpotic : on the contrary, we 
find not in hiftory any government fo well con- 
trived for the good of the people. An Agrarian 
law, firmly rooted, was a' firm bar againft fuch in- 
equality of rank and riches, as leads toluxury and 
diflblution of manners : a Commonwealth Js natu- 
rally the refult of fuch a conftitution ; but in Peru 
it was prevented by a theocratical government un« 
der a family fent from heayen to make them bap* 
py. This wild opinion, fupported by ignorance 
and fuperftition» proved an effedlual bar againft ty- 
ranny in the monarch ; a moft exemplary condud 
on bis part being necefTary for fupporting the opi- 
nion of bis dtvinity. Upon the whole, compre* 
hending king and fubjed, there perhaps never ex- 
ifted more virtue in any other government» whether 
monarchical or republican. 

In Peru there are traces of fome diftin&ion of 
ranks, arifing probably from office merely, which, 
as in France« was a bulwark to the monarch againft 
the peafants. The great fuperiority of the Peru- 
vian Incas, as demi-gods, did not admit a beredt' 
tary nobilicy. 

Witb 
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With rcfpedl to the progrefs of arts and martu- 
fadures, the two nations differed widelj : in Mexi- 
co, arts and manufadiures were carried to a fur- 
prifing height, confidertng the took they had to 
work with : in Peru, they had raäde no progrefs ; 
every man, as anaong mere favages, providing the 
neccflaries of life for himfelf; As the world goci 
at prefent, our multiplied wants require fuch nUm** 
bers, that not above one of^ a^ hundred can be fpared 
for war« In ancient times, when thefe wants were 
few and not much enlarged beyond nature, it. is 
computed that an eighth part could be fpared for 
war : and hence the numerous armies we read of 
in the hiftory of ancient nations« The Peruvians 
had it in their power to go ilill farther : it was 
poflible to arm the whole males capable of fervice : 
leaving the women to fupply the few necefiaries 
that might be wanted during a fhort campaign ; 
and accordingly we find that the Incas were great 
conquerors« 

The religion of the Peruvians,. confidered in a 
political light, was exceUent. The veneration 
they paid their fovereign upon a falfe religious 
principle, was their only fuperftition ; and thät fu- 
perftition contributed greatly to improveth^irmo- 
rals and their manners : on the other band, the re^ 
]igion of Mexico was execrable. 

Upon the whole, there never was a country de- 
ftitute of iron, where arts feem to have been car- 

B b 3 ried 
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ried higher than in Mexico : and^. bating t|ieif re- 
ligioDj there nevcrwas a country deAitute of wri- 
ting, where goyeniment feems to h^ye been more 
perfed. I except not the goyerninent of PerU| 
whicby not being founded pn political principlesi 
bat on fiipcrftition, might be more mild, bqt wa; 
far from being fo folidly foiinded. 
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PREFACE. 

Tl/fORALiTr, Tbeoltiigy, and tbe Art ofReaJoning^ 
^'^ are tbree great brancbes of a learned educa^ 
Hon / and jußly beld to be fg^ being our only füre 
guides in paßng tbrougb tbe intricate patbs of üfe. 
Tbey are indeed not ejffential to tbofe termed men 
of the World: tbe moß profound pbilofopber makes 
but an inßpid figure in fa/bionable Company ; would 
be fomewbat ridiculous at ß court-ball; and an ab* 
folute abfurdity aniong tbe gameßers at Artbur^s^ 
or Jockeys at Newmarket. Sut tbefe cqgent oBjec^ 

B b 4 . tions 
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iions notwUbßanding^ I venture to pronounce fach 
fiudies io he not altogetber unfuitäble to a genile- 
man. Man is a creature füll of euHofity ; and tQ 
gratify tbat appetite^ many roam tbrougb tb^ fvorld^ 
fubmitting to beat and cold^ nay to bunger and tbirß^ 
witbout aßgb. Could indeed tbat troublefome gueß 
be expelledf we migbt bug ourfelves in ignoranfe y 
and^ like true men of tbe worldj undervalue know- 
ledge tbat cannot procure money^ nor a new fenfual 
pleafure» But, alas ! tbe expulßon is not iß tbe 
power of every qne ; and tbofe wbq muß give vent 
to tbeir curioßty^ will naturally employ it upon ßu- 
dies tbat tßake tbem good metnbers qf fociety^ qnd 
pndear tbem to every perfon of 'Oirtue. 

And werf we even men of tpe world infucb per- 
feSlion, qs to regard notbing but our oixin intereß i 
yet does not ignqrance Igy ifs open to tbe crafty and 
deßgning ? and dqes not tbe art of reafoning guard 
fnany an bopeß man from being mißed hy fuhtile 
fopbifms ? Witb refpeSt to rigbt and wrong^ not even 
pafßon is more dangerow tban error. And a^ tq 
religion^ better it were to fettle in ß conviäion tbat 
tbere is no God, tban to be in a ßßte of wavering 
and fluBuation ; fometimes indulging every loofe der 
fire\ ' as if we were not accountable beings ; and 
fometintes yielding to faperßitious fearSj as if tbere 
were no god but tbe devU. To a well-dijpoßd mind^ 
tbe exißence qf a fupreme henevolent Deity^ appears 
bigbly probable : and if hy tbe ßudy of tbeology 
tbat prohahility be improved into a eertainty^ tbe 

fwpiäioa 
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fionviftion vf a fiifrtme Heity wbo rules wUh eqUi^ 
ty and müdnefs^ wiÜAe a fource of conßant enjoy^ 
ment, wbifb I boldly fet above tbe titillating plea- 
für es qf external fenß. Poßbly tberi may be lefs 
prefent amufement in abJiraSl ßudies^ tban in newf- 
papers^ in party-pampblets^ or in Hoyie upon fVbiß .• 
but let usfor a moment anticipate futurity^ andima^ 
^ine tbat we are reviewing paß tranfiiSlionSi-^bow 
pleafant tbe retroJpeSl of tbofe wbo bave maintained 
tbe dignity of tbeir nature^ and employed tb^ir ta^ 
lents to tbe beß purpofes ! 

ContradiSiory opinions tbat bave influenae on 

pradice, will be regretted by every perfon of a 

Jound beart ; and as erroneous opinions are common^ 

ly tbe refult of imperfe^ education^ I would gladly 

bope^ tbat a remedy is not altogetber out of reacb. 

At tbe revival of arts and fciences, tbe learned 

.^Janguages were ourfoleßudy^ becaufe in tbemwere 

locked up all tbe treafures of ufeful knowledge. 

This ßudy bas long ago ceafed to be tbe cbief ob^ 

jecl of education ; and y et tbe original plan is band- 

ed down to us witb very little Variation. W'ifbing 

to conttyihute to a viore perfeB fyßem of education^ 

I prefent to tbe public tbe following Sketches. Tbe 

books tbat bave been publijhed on morality^ tbeology^ 

and tbe art of reafoningy are not eminent eitber for 

ßmplivity, or for perfpicuity. 7b introduce tbefe 

fnto tbe fubjeöls mentioned^ is my aim ; witb wbat 

fuccefSf is witb deference fubmitted to tbe judgment 

pf otbers. Tbe bißorical part, bitberio much ne- 

s gleiled^ 
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gk^df is necejfhry a$ a hrancb of wy gener ü 
plan; and 1 am boptfulf ibaif beßde inßru&um^ ü 
ünll contrtbute to recreaiion, vfhicbf in abßrßüßih 
dies 9 is mo leff necejfhry tban plea/an$f 
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8ECT. I. 
Principte^ of Reafon^ 

AFFIRMATION 18 that fort of expreifion whicb 
the fpeakcr* ufes» when he defires to be be- 
lieved« What he affirms, is termed a propqfi^ 
Hon. 

Truth and error are qualities of propofitions. 
A propofition that fays a thing is what it is in rea- 
lity» is termed a true pvopoßtion, A propofition that 
fays a thing is what it is not in reality, is termed 
an erroneous propoßtion. 

Truth is fo eflential in ponduding affairs, that 
man would be a disjointed being were it not agree- 
able to him. Truth accordingly is agreeable to 
every human being, and falfehood or error difa- 

greeable. 



greeable. The pvrfi^it of truth is no lefs pleafant 
tban the purfuit of any other good *. 

Our knowledge of what is lagreeable and dif^** 
greeable in objeds is deriyed from the feofe of 
)>eauty, handled in Elements of Griticifm. Oar 
koowledge of right and wrpag in adions, is der 
rived from the moral fenfe, to be handled in the 
(ketch immediately foUowing. Oiir Imowledge of 
truth and .error is derived from various fources« 

Our external fenfes are one fource of know^^ 
ledge : they lay open to us external fubjeds, their 
qualitie$, thei^ adlions, with events produced by 
tfaefe adtions. The internal fenfes are another 
fource of knowledge ; they lay open to us things 
paffing in the mind ; thinking, for exampk, deli* 
berating» inclining,, refolving^ willing, confenting, 
and other a£ts ; and they alfo lay open to us our 
^motions and paffions. There is a fenfe by which 
j^t perceive the truth. of many propofitions ; fuch 
as^ That every.thing which begins to exift muft 
have a caufe ; That every eSed adapted to fome 
end or purpofe, proceeds from a deUgning caufe ; 
and, . That every effqd adapted to a good end o^r 
purpofe, proceeds from a defigoing and benevolent 
caufe. A multitude of axioms in every fcience, 
particularly in mathematics, are equally perceive4 
to be true. fiy a peculiar fenfe, of which after«- 
ward^ we kpow that thefe is a Dei^y. There is a 

fenfe 

* It has been vnCelj obferved, tbsU truth is the fame to the 
finderftanding that mufic is to tbe ear^ or beaut7 (o the eje^ 
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feofe by which we know, that the extemal fignt 
of paffion are the fame in all men ; that anitnals 
of the fame external appearance, are of the (ame 
fpecies, and that animals of the fame fpecies, have 
the fame properties *• There is a fenfe that di vet 
into futurity : we know that the fun will rife to* 
morrow ; that the earth will 'perform its wonted 
courfe round the fun ; that winter and fummer 
will foUow each other in fucceffion ; that a ftone 
dropt from the hand will fall to the ground ; and 
a thoufand other fuch propoiitions. 

There are manj propoiitions, the truth of which 
18 not fo apparent : a procefs of reafoning is necef« 
farj, of which afterward. 

Human teftimony is another fource of know- 
ledge. So framed we are by nature, as to rely on 
human teftimony ; by which we are informed of 
beings^ attributes, and erents, that never came un« 
der any of our fenfes, 

The knowledge that is derived from the fources 
mentioned, is of different kinds. In fome cafes, 
our knowledge includes abfolute certainty, and 
produces the higheftdegree of conviAion : in other 
Cafes, probability comes in place of certainty, and 
the conviftion is inferior in degree. Knowledge 
of the latter kind is diftinguifhed into belief, which 
concems fads ; and opinion, which concerns rela- 
tions, and other things that fall not under the de- 
nomination of fads. In contradiftindion to opi- 
^ nion 

* Preliminarj Difcourfe. 
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nion and belief, that fort of knowledge which in- 
cludes abfolute certainty, and produces the higheft 
degree of convi6tion« retains its proper name. To 
explain what is here faid, I enter into particulars. 

The fenfe of feeiug, with very few esceptions, 
affords knowledge properly fo termed : it is not 
in our power to doubt of the exiftence of a per- 
(bn we fee, toucb, and conrerfe with. When fach 
is our conftitution, it is a vain attempt to call in 
queftion the authority of our fenfe of feeing, as 
fome writers pretend to do. No one ever called 
in queftion the exiftence of internal adions and 
paffions, laid open to us by internal fenfe; and 
there is as little ground for doubting of what we 
fee. The fenfe of feeing, it is true, is not always 
correä : through different mediums the fame ob- 
jedl is feen differently : to a jaundiced eye every 
thing appears yellow : and to one intoxicated 
with liquor, two candles fometimes appear four« 
But we are never left without a remedy in fuch a 
cafe : it is the province of the reafoning faculty 
to corredl every error of that kind. 

An objeft of fight recalled to miod by the 
power of memory, is termed an idea or fecondary 
perception. An original perception, as faid above, 
affords knowledge in its proper fenfe ; but a fe- 
condary perception affords belief only. And Na- 
ture in this, as in all other inftances, is faithful to 
truth i for it is evident, that we cannot be fo cer- 

tain 
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tain o£ the exifteoce of an objeft in ita abfenc«» at 
when prdent. 

With refped to m^ny abftradi propofitions» of 
which inftances are above given» we hate an ab£t)« 
lute certainty and oonvidion of tbeir truth, deri- 
Ted to US from various fenfes. We can^ for ex- 
arople, entertain as little doubt that ererj thing 
ivhich begins to exift muft have a caufe» as that 
the Arn is in the firmament ; and as little doubt 
that he will rife to-morrow, as that he ts now fet 
There are many other propofitions^ the truth of 
which is probable only« not abfolutely certaia ; as, 
for example, that winter will be cold and fummer 
wafm. That natural Operations are performed in 
the fimpleft manner, is an axiom of natural philo« 
fophy : it may be probable, but is far from being 
certain *. 

In every one of the inftances given, conviäion 
arifes from a fingle ad of perception : for which 

reafon, 

* I have given this propofition a place, becaufe it is aflbm* 
ed as an axioiti by all writers on natural philofopby And 
yet there appears foxne rootn for doubting, whether o^r con« 
Tidkion of it do not proceed from a bias in our natore, rather 
than from an original fenfe. Our ufte for fimplictty» whscb 
undoubtedly is natural, reilders fimple Operations more agree- 
able than what are complez» and confequently makes them 
appear more natural. It deferres a moft ferious difcuffion» 
whether the Operations of nature be always carried on with 
the greateft fimplicity, or whether we be not mifled by our 
tafte for fimplicity to be of that opinion* 
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xeafon» knowledge acquired by means of that per- 
ception, not only knowledge in its proper fenfe^ 
but alfo opinioa and belief, are termed intuitive 
knowledge. But tbere are many things, the know«» 
ledge of which is not obtained witb fo much faci- 
lity. Fropofitions for tbe moft part require a pro« 
ce& or Operation in the mind, termed reafoning ; 
leading, by certain intermediate fteps, to the pro- 
pofition tbat is to be demonftrated or made evi« 
dent ; which, in oppofition to intuitive knowledge, 
is termed difcurßve knowledge. This procefs or 
Operation muft be explained, in order to under- 
ftand the nature of reafoning. And as reafoning is 
moftly employed in difcovering relations, I Ihall 
draw my examples from them. Every propofition 
conceming relations, is an affirmation of a certain 
relation between two fubjedts», If the relation af- 
firmed appear not intuitively, we muft fearch for 
a third fubjedl, intuitively connedled with each of 
the others by the relation affirmed : and if fuch a 
fubjed be found, the propofition is demonftrated ; 
for it is intuitiVely certain, that two fubjeds con* 
neäed with a third by any particular relation, 
muft be connedled together by the fame relation. 
The longeft cbain of reafoning may be linked to- 
gether in this 'manner. Running over fuch a chain, 
every one of the fubjefts muft appear intuitively 
to be conncäed with that immediately preceding, 
and with thät immediately fubfequent, by the re- 
lation affirmed in the propofition ; and from the 

whole 
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whole uDited, the propofitioo, as above mefttiotied^ 
muft appear intuitively certaSo. The laft Itep of 
the procefii is tertned a conclußon^ being the laft or 
concluding perception. 

No other reafoning affords fo dear a notioti of the 
feregoing procefs, as that which is raathematical. 
Equality is the only matheniatical relation; and 
comparifon therefore is the only means by which 
snatfaematical propofitions are afcertained. To 
tbat fcience belong a number of intuitive propofi- 
tionSy termed axioms^ which are all founded oa 
equality. For example, Divide two equal lines, 
each of thero, into a thoufand eqUal parts, a fingie 
part of the one line muft be equal to a fingie part 
of the otber. Second : Take ten of thefe parts 
from the one line, and as many from the other, and 
the remaining parts muft be equal ; which is mor& 
ihortly exprefted thus : From two equal lines take 
equal parts, and the remainders will be equal ; or 
add equal parts, and the fums will be equal« 
Third : If two things be, in the fame refped« e'qoal 
to a third, the one is equal to the otber in the 
fame refped. I proceed to fliow the ufe of thefe 
axioms. Two things may be equal without being 
intuitively fo ; which is the cafe of the equality 
between the three angles of a triangle and two 
right angles. To demonftrate that truth, it is ne- 
ceflary to fearch for fome other angles that intui- 
tively are equal to botb« If this property cannot 
be difcovered in any one fet of angles, we muft go 

more 



moie lelfueely to watk) ahd.try tQ find ao^s.th^t 

are equal to the thcee angles of a (rü^jngk* Th^fe 

bleing; difebvered, we next try.to £uid:.other angles 

eqfual'to thie angles now difcovered^andfq.on ki 

.*the cämparifon, tili atlall we difcat^rr.afet of 

angles,, oqpai; nojt Qnly'.to tho/e tl^us/iniiroduced, 

.but alfo t;Q two right angles*. . We;,thws; copneiä 

the tw4) f)art3 of the original prapofiti^nj \q a puip- 

ber of intermediate equalities ; and by that m^ans 

.perceiMe, .that thefe tW(Q part$ are, eq^al aipong 

themfplv^d,; .it beipg .a© ,int!uitiv^.propiofitiop, as 

mentioixd aboy^e» 1 Xhat (wo things are equal, 

eaGh..o|6 whiich^lin /the faip«' refpedty is'equal toa 

third.- .'l.'' • ♦. ? .'.[) r.j !.. .'\ ' ::•■ ' • 

.1. pnoeecd itO'itktdfffdrent example^/whicb con- 
cerns tbc c^lation between caufe aiid effe<^.' The 
propofition tOfibedkiiiQnftrdted k^ *' Thatth^re ex- 
" iibvafigcsQd land .i«iti^igi?nt'Being, .who is ^the 
." loaufe of aü th^ wife and ben^vol^nt effeäs that 
r* :iiJcjWQdÄJpeä inithegpvj&irnnaent of th,i« world.V 
That.-jibtot^.afe fach ' e^ißt^s, ^s int th^lgr^feptex- 
ample ibbcfimdamcntal' proppjßtiön ; whjch .is: tft- 
kco forjgraft(led,i^b«c^uie. it is verifisd by experi- 
ence. In prder to difpover the oaufe of th^e ^f- 
feds, 1 begin with an intuitive prppo(iti,9p. ^m^n-' 
riöned aibote, V That ev<ery efiedl adapted tq a 
" godd .end or purp.öfe, prpc^edp frppi a,d.?figpiRg 
"i-Widbenevolent caufe.'* • The next ftep is^ toex- 
^ndinewhethei? maO can b© the caufe :^ he is pro^ 
vided ind.eed with fp9ve> Oiare of wifdom and be- 
. Vol. II. C c nevolence ; 
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neyolence ; but tkfe effeftt mentioned Am &r abore 
bis power, and no lefs above bis wifdoni. Nci- 
tber can thi« earth be tbe caufe^.nor tbe fuo, tbc 
mooDi tbe ftars ; finr, far from being wife and be> 
nevolent, tbej are not even fenfiblc If tbefe be 
excluded; we are unavotdably led to an invifible 
being* endowed with boundlefs power, goodnefs, 
and intelligence ; and tbat invifible being is term- 
ed God. 

Reafoning requires two mental powers» naittdy, 
the power: of invention, and tbe power of percei- 
ving rehtioni. By tbe former are difcoTered in- 
termediate propofitions, equalty related to the fun* 
damental propofition and to the conclufion: bj 
the latter we perceiv^, tbat the difierent links 
which compöfe the cbain of reafoning, are all con- 
nected together by- tbe fame relatiod. 

We can reafon about nmcters of opinion and be- 
lief, as well as about matters of knowkdge pro- 
perly fo terined. Hence reafoning b diftingnifhed 
into two kinds ; demonftrattve, and probtible. De- 
monftrative reafoning is alfo of two kinds : in the 
firft, the conclufion is drawn from the natiire and 
inberent ptoperties of the fufajed : in the other, 
the <:ohclufion is drawn from fome principle, of 
which we are certain by Intuition. With refpeä 
to the firfty we have no fuch'knowledge of the na- 
tur6 or inherent properties of any being, material 
ot immaterial, as to draw conclufions from it with 
certainty. I except not even figure confidered as 
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a quality of mattef, tfiough it is the obje£t of ma^ 
thematicarreafoning. As we faave no ftandard for 
determining with precifion the figure of any por» 
tion of matter, we cannot with precifion reafon 
upon it : what appears to us a ftraight line may' be 
a curve, and what appears a redlilinear angle may 
be curvilinear. How then comes mathematical 
rcafoning to be demonftrative ? This queftion may 
appear at firit fight puzzling ; and I know not that 
it has any where b.een diftindly explained. Per- 
haps what foUows may be fatisfaAory. 

The fubje£ts of aritfametical reafoning are nutn« 
bers. The fubjeds of mathematical reafoning are 
figures. But what figures ? Not fach as I fee ; 
but fuch as 1 form an idea of, abftradling frpm 
every imperfedion. - I explain myfelf. There is . 
a power in man to form Images of things that ne- 
ver exilled ; a golden mountain, for example, or. a 
river running upward. This power operates upon 
figures : there is perhaps no figure exiiling the fides 
of which are ftraight lines ; but it is eafy to form 
an idea of a line that has no waving or crooked- 
t^efs, and it is eafy to form an idea of a figure 
bounded by fuch lines. Such ideal figures are the 
fubjeds of mathematical reafoning ; andthefe be- 
ing perfedly clear and diftindl, are proper fubjefts 
for demonftrative reafoning of the firft kind. Ma- 
thematical reafoning however is not mercly a men- 
tal entertainment : it is of real ufe in lifo, by di- 
refling us to opetate,upon matter. There poffibly 

C c 2 may 
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Qiay not be found any where a perfed globe, to 
anfwer the idea we form of that figure: but a 
globe may be made fo near perfe&ion, as to have 
nearly the properties of a perfedt globe. In a 
Word, though ideas are, properly fpeaking, the 
fiibjeä of mathematical evidence ; yet the end and 
purpofe of that evidence is, to dired us witbjre- 
{ptßt to figures as they really exiil ; and the nearer 
any real figure approaches to its ideal, perfedtion, 
with the greater accuracy will the mathematical 
truth be applicable. 

The component parts of figures, viz. lines and 
angles, are extremely fimple, requiring no defini- 
tion. Place before a child a q;ooked line, and one 
that has no appearance of being crooked : call the 
former a crooked line^ the latter ?ißraigbt linc ; 
and the child will ufe thefe terms familiarly, witb- 
out haxard of a miftake. Draw a perpendicular 
upon paper : let the child advert, that the upward 
line leans nejther to the rigbt nor the left, and for 
that reafon is termed a , perpendicular : the child 
will apply that term familiarly to a tree, to the 
wall of a houfe, or to any other perpendicular. 
In the fame manner, place before the child two 
lines diverging from each other, and two that 
have no appearance of diverging : call the latter 
parallel lines^ and the child will have no difficulty 
of applying the. fame term to the fides of a door or 
of a window. Yet fo accuftomed are we to defini- 

st ... 

tions, tbateven. tbef& fimple ideas are Dot fuffered 
■■■'•.■ . ^^ 
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to cfcape% ' A ftrÄi^ht- line, for lexaifiplei is äefined* 
to be'the ihorteft that can be di*awn between two* 
given points. Is itfo, that eveh a man, not totalk 
of a cbild, can have no idea of a fträight line, tili 
he be told that the (hbrteft line between two points' 
is a fträight line ? How many talk farniliarly of a' 
fträight line, who nfcver happened to think of ihaf * 
faft, which is an inference only, qot ä definition/ 
If I had not beforehand- an idea of 'a fträight line,' 
I fhould never be able to find öut, that it is the 
fliorteft that can be drawn between two pöints.- 
D*Alembert ftrains hard, but without fuccefs, fof 
a definition of a fträight line, and of^' the other^ 
roentioned. It is difScult to avoid fmiling at hik 
definition of parallel Irnes. iDraw, fays he, a 
fträight linfc : ereil Upon it two perpendlculars of 
the fame lengtb : upon tbeit two ^xtremtties draw 
anotlier fträight line^ «and that line isfaidtobe 
parallel to the firft nientioned ; as if, to üntlerftandf 
wh'at is ffieant by the exprelfion t%ifo parallel üneij 
we tiluft firft underftärtd ivhut is «ncant by a 
fträight line, by a perpendicular, a;nd'by^tWo lit)e« 
cqual in length. A very flight tefleöltn upon fhcf 
Operation^ of his owh mind, wöuld bftVe taughC 
this author, that he could form the idea of para;irel 
lines without running through fo many interme- 
diat^fteps: fight alone is fufficient toexplainthe 
tefln to a boy, and even to a girl. A'^''any rate, 
wfaereis the neceffity of .introducinfg the line laft 
^!entioile4 ? If the idea of parallels (!bnhot be ob- 

C c 3 tained 
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tf^ioed from tbe two perpeivJipDJajr« alone, the ad- 
ditional line drawn thipugh their eiitrefmtl«» will 
oertainly not make it moce ^lear. 

Mathematic^l figurcs beiog in tbeir nature com- 
pkx:, are capabJe of being dcfined ; and from the 
foregoing fimple id^as, it t$ ea{y to deßne «very 
one of them. For example, a circle is a figure ha- 
viog a point within it, naoied the ^enire^ through 
wbich all the ftraight ünes that can be drawn, and 
lextended to the circMmfiereoce, are equal ; a furr 
face bounded by four equal ftraight lines» aad bar 
vfng fourrighc angles^ is termed a fquare ; and a 
(ttbe is a folidi of whicb all tjie ^ O^rfaces aie 
Iquares. 

In the inv^ütigation of njathßmatical trutlis, we 
aOift the imagination, ^y drawing ßgures upon pa-r 
per that referoUe our ideas, There is no neceülr 
ty for a perfed refemblance ; a black fpot^ whid) 
in reality is a fmall round furface, ferves to repre- 
Üimt a mathematipal point j.and a black Xim, whicH 
in reality is a long narrow furface» feryes tp repre- 
lent a matbematical line. Wben we reafon about 
tbe figuces compofed Qf fach lipes, it is fu^cient 
that thefe figures have fqme appearance pf regulär 
rity : lefs or more is of no importance \ becaiife our 
reafoning is not founded.upon them« but uppn obr 
ideas. Tfaus, to demonftratis that the tbree angle? 
pf a. triapgle are equal to two right angliea» a tri- 
angle ia drawn upon . paper> in order to ke^p the 
mind fteady f o its obje^ i After tcacing the ftep* 

that 
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that iead to tbe concluQoo, we arefuti^id that 
the pFopofition is trae ; being confcioos that the 
reafoning is bailt upon the ideal figure, not upon 
that which is drawn upon the paper. And being 
alfo confcious, that the iftquiry is carcied on inde* 
pendent of any particular iength of the fid^s ; » we 
are fatisfied of the univerfality of the propofition, 
and of its being applicable to all triangles what* 
cver. « 

Numbers confidered by themfelves, abflradedly 
from thidgs, make the fubjed of arithmetic. And 
with refped both to mathexnatical and ärithmeti« 
cal reafonings^^hich frequently confill of many 
fteps, the procefs is ihortened by the invention of 
figns, which, by a fingle dafli of the pen, exprefs 
clearly what would require many words. By that 
qieans, a very longxhain of reafoning i&expreffed 
by a few fymbols; a method that cbntributes 
greatly to readinefs of comprehenfion. If in fuch 
reafonings words were neceflary, the mind, embar- 
raiTed with their multitude, would hav^ great dif- 
ficulty to foUow any lopg x:hain of reafoning. A 
line drawn upon paper repxefents an ideal line, and 
a few fin)ple charaders reprefent the $ibftraä ideas 
of number. 

Arithmetical reafoning, like mathematical, tde-.> 
pends entirely upon the relation of equality, which * 
can be afcertaioed with the greateil certainty 
among many ideas. Hence, reafonings upon fuch 
a&f d the higheft degree of convic^ion. I 

Cc 4 do 
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do dot iay^^höwreer/ that'thU » ah^ays tbe izfey 
for«a man who is conftn0Üs;of bis own faU^büity, 
18 f(^lddm winhout fome degree ofdiffidleBce/ wbere 
the! reafomng confifts of many ftepsi - And tbough 
on airoview HD error be dtfoavered, ytt he js con* 
fctou$ thait there may>be errors, though thejthave 
efcaped jhim. . - n 

As .t9*th6.otber kind öf dcmonftrative xß^fwihg^ 
fourided on propofitions of which we are intuitive- 
Ij certain ;:I joftly^cail \v demonßiraPivey-h6cau{6 it 
afibtds. tbe fäme convidtion that arifes from -ma*- 
tbematical rea^^faing. In hoch» tbe tndans joS cbn-^ 
vidiofl are tbe fame, vix. axlear ptcceptfoil/jof tbe 
telation btt^tän two ideas: and tbere art; ipaoj 
celations of which we bave ideasmo lc& clear tban 
ofiequalitj!; witnefs fubftance and quality^ tfae 
1v hole and its parts, caufe.ahd effed, and,niaay 
others. . From the intuitivei.pcopoficioii, for exana^ 
ple, That'notbing which begins to exift can'exift 
witbout a caufe» I can cqndude, that fome one be- 
ing muft bave exifted from all eternit;^, wich no 
Ifefs c^rtainty, tban that tbel three angles &£ a tri? 
angle are equal to two right angles. 

What falls next in order, is that inferior, fort of 
knowledge which is termed opinion; and whicb^ 
Uke knowledge properly fo termed, is foußded in 
fome ioftanoes upon Intuition, and in fome upon 
reafoning. Bat it difikrs from knowledge. properly 
fo termed in the foUowing partKruIar,^ that k pro- 
duce9 different .degrees. of cÖQvidtion,' fioibetimes 

approaching 
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approachirig ta certainty; fdMiei^mes "ÜDkiDgitol 
ward the verge of improbability. The conÜMcyi 
and uniformity of 'natupal opetademv i» affit^i-ftib. 
jtd for illaftratihg that diff^penee. Tht fmm^ 
fucceffive changesof dayand night, öf winter and 
furamer, and of other > fucceffiorw wlhich have. bu 
therto been conftant and untfarsn, falLundecm^' 
tuitite kno^ledge, becaufe^ of i i^tüt we •liai/er.tiie' 
higheft conviftioti. As thc crnivldion iß inftriot 
of fucceffionstbat hitherto bav^e^variednn any de^ 
gree, tbefe fall ondcr intuitive opinion. W« ex* 
' pe£t fummer after winter wlth the utmoft confi-» 
dence; bot WjC have not the Tarne oonfidence in ex« 
pcding a bot fiimmer or a coldiwinter. And yet 
the probability. approacbesnHiahnearer to.certain- 
ty; than the\ intuitive opiniah we have, that the 
Operations of natura areiextremdy finiple, a pro- 
pofitiön that.is little relied on. ; 

As to opinion fotmded on reafoning, it is ob-« 
vious, that the convi<äion produbed.by reafoniisg, 
can never rife abövetvhat is prcfduced bytbe in« 
taitLve . propofitioh upon wbkrb the reaibning' itf 
fottnded. And that it may be wealcer, will appusac 
from confidering; that evea wher^ the fundamen-«' 
tal propoliüon >i^ certain, it. may iead to the coni- 
dulive opinion iby intermediate propöfitions, that 
sre iprobable only y not cerfain. In a word^ it holds 
iti gencral with refped. to every fort of reaföning, 
that th^ conclöiive propofitioiv can never rife high-^ 
pr in point of convidion, than the very loweft of 

the 



tbe rntaitive propofitions emplojed as fteps in the 
reafeoing. 

The perception we ha?e of the coitfiagency of 
fiitttre eyents, opens a wide field to our reafoning 
aboot probabilities. That perception invoUes 
modrc or lefs doubt according co its fiibjeä In 
ibme inftances, the event is perceived to be ex- 
tMmely doubtful ; in others, it is perceived to be 
lefs doubtful. It appears altogcther doubtful, in 
throwing a dye^ which of the fix fides will turn 
ttp } and for that reafon, we castnol juftly conclude 
for one rather than for anotber« If one only of 
tbe fix fides be marked with a figure, we conclude 
that a blank will turn up ; and five to one is an 
^ual wager that fuch will be the effedt In judg^ 
ing of the future behaviour of a man who has hi« 
therto been governed by intereft, we n^iy conclude 
with a probability approaching to certaintyi that 
intereft will continue to prevail» 

fielief comes laft in order, which, as defined 
above, is knowledge ctf the trtith of fa<äs that falls 
below ctrtainty, and involves hi its nature fooie 
degree of doubt. It is alfo of two kinds ; one 
founded upon intuition, and one upon reafoning. 
Thtts, knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them 
equally diftinguiibable into intuitive and di&ur-» 
five. Of intuitive belief, I difcover three different 
fources or caufes. Firft, A prefent obgeA. Se- 
/ cond. An objed formerly prefentt Tbird^ Tbe tef- 
timony of others« 

IVi 
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To hs^ve a clear oonception of tkie fiift c^oC:; 

it muft hp obferved, that among the fimple pbutop^ 

tkms that compofe the compJeK. pfrception^of a 

pi^eiieat objed» a perception of real: and prefisat ex^» 

iftisniM 18 one« This perception vi(H commonly lo 

Cf^ctaifity V ia wbich cafe it is a bränch of toaow« 

ledg^ properly fo termed ; aiid n handied a$ focfa 

above. But tbifi .pecopption falls below certainAy 

10 Come ioftaop^s ; as wher« an objed, feen at a 

gjctuU diftance or in a fog^ i$ pere^ived tö be.a 

borfe, b«l fo .indiittpiSlly as to imke ic a prqbabiU« 

ty only* The perception in fucb a cafe i$ termed 

Mief, Both perceptions are fundamentally of tha 

fame oature ;. being fimple pereeptipns of real fiiL* 

ifteoiee. They diSer only in poipt of difttndn^s : 

the perception of reality that makes a brancbiof 

knowl^dgCt is fp clear and diftin^ as to exclttde.aU 

douht or hefitation : the perception of reality tbat 

pecafions beiief, being lefs clear and diftinä, maket 

pot the ei^ifteoce of the objed certain to u$, but 

only probable^ 

With refped to the fecond caufe ; the e^üft^QC^ 
of an abfent objeä, formetly feen, amoonts not to 
fi certainty ; and therefore is the fubjed: of belief 
only, not of kpo^yLedge• Things are in a contifHial 
ftux from produdion.to difK>lution ; and onr fenfes 
are accommodated to that variable fcene : a pre- 
fent objed admits no doubt of its exiftence ; but 
fifter it i$ removed, it9 exiftence becomes lefs cert 

tain, 



tain; arid in thne fiaks down tö ä iDight degree of 
pfobflbility. 

< Human itefttqionj, the tfaird caufe, produides be- 
Uefy more or lefs-ftrong, acccutting to circumftan- 
Ms/ In generali : natu re lea^s usUo rely upon tbe 
vQfracity o£«ach other ; and commonly the dögf ee 
of reliance is [irdpbttioned to the degree of vera- 
dity. ' SdmetinKes belief appröäehes tö certainty, as 
whto ' it is foiinded on the eyidence of perfons 
abo«^e exceptioü as to veräctty. Sometiittis it ßnks 
to the lo weil degree of probability^ es w6en a faä 
fe 4oid' by one who has no great reputation for 
trbth. The natufe of the fad, common or un- 
cömmon, has likewife an inflaence : an ordinary 
incf dent gains credit upon very flight ^ evidence } 
butf it requires the iirongeft «vidence to overcome 
tbe'improbability of an event tfaat- deviates from 
the^ordinary courfe of nature. At the famc time, 
it müft be obferved, that belief is not always 
found^d up'on rational principles. There are biafles 
and weaknefles in human nature that fometimes 
difturb the Operation^ and produce belief without 
fufficient or proper eyidence : \ve are difpcfed to 
believe on very flight evidence, an interefting 
event, however rare or fingulai, that alarms and 
agitates the mind ; becaufe the inind in agitation 
is r^markably fufceptible of impreffions : for which 
reäfon, ftories of ghofts and apparitions pafs cur- 
rent with the vulgär. Eloquencc alib has great 
pow^er over the mind ; and, by making deep im-» 

preflionSj, 
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preflions'^ enforqce the< belief of fads upon evU 
dence that wauld not be regarded in a cool .mof- 
ment. 

The dependence that our perceptron of real ^x- 
iftence, and confequently belief, hath upon oral 
evidence, enliyena focial intercourfe, and promptes 
fociety. £ut the perception of real exift^ace has 
a ilill more extenfive influence ; jTor from that per- 
ception is derived a great part of the entertain- 
ment we find in biftory, and in biftorical fables *. 
At the fame time^ a perception that may be raifjed 
by fidion as M(eU a3 by truth, would often miflead 
were we abandoned to its impulfe : but, the God of 
natare hath provided a remedy for that evil, by 
ereding within the mind a tribunaL to which 
there lies an appeal from the rafh imprefliqns of 
fenfe. When the delußop of eloquence or of 
dread fubiides, the perplexed mind is uncertain 
what to believe. A regulär procefs commences, 
counfel is heard, evidence produced^ and a final 
judgmcDt pronounced, fometimes confirming, fome- 
times varyingy the belief imprefled upon us by the. 
lively perception of reality. Thus, by.a wife ap» 
pointment of nature, intuitive belief is fubjeÖed, to 

4 

rational difcuffion, : when confirmed by reafon, it 
turns more vigorous and autboritative : when coa* 
tradidted by reafon» it difappears among fenfible 
people. In fome inftances, it is too headllrong fdr 

reafon : 

* i 

» * Element» of Criticifra, cb. 2..p^tt !♦ J..7. •. .' 
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reafbn ; as in die cafe of hobgobUns and appari- 
tionfs, whicii pafs current anlong the vulgär in fpite 
of reafon. 

We prpceed to the other kind of belief, that 
which is founded on reafonin^ : ta which, whien 
Intuition ßiils us, we muft have recourfe fdr afcer- 
taining certaia fads. Thus, firomknown effeds, we 
infer the exiftence of unknown caufes. That an 
e^d muft have a caufe, is an intuitive propofi* 
tion ; but to afcertain what particular thing is die 
caufe, requires commonly a ptocefs of reafoning« 
This is one of the means by which the Deity, the 
primary caufe, is madie known to us, as mentioned 
above. Reafon, in tracing caufes froin known ef« 
feös, produces different degr^es of conviftion. It 
fometimes produces certainty, as in proving the 
exiftence of the Deity ; which on that account is 
handied above, under the head öf knowledge. For 
the moft part it produces belief only, which, ac- 
cording to the ftrength of the reafoning; fometimes 
approaches to certainty, fometimes is fo weak as 
barely to tum the fcale on the fide of probability. 
Take the following examples of different degrees 
of belief founded on probable reafoning. When 
Inigo Jones flourifhed, and was the only architeft 
of note in England ; let it be fuppofed, that his? 
model of the palace of Whitehall had been pre- 
fented to a ftranger, withojut mentioning the au- 
thor. The ftranger, in the firft place, would be 
intuitively certain; thast this was the work of ferne 

Being, 
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Being, intelligeitt and flcilfuL Secondly» He w<Mld 
have a convidi(»i approaching to certainty^ that 
the Operator was a man. And, thirdly» He would 
have a coaviäion, that the . man was Inigo Jones ;. 
bat lefs firm than the former,. Let us next fup-- 
pofe another Englifli architeä little inferior in re- 
piitation to Jones : the flranger would ilill pro* 
nounce in favour of the lätter ; bat bis belief 
would be in the loweft degree. 

When we inveftigate the caufes of certain ef- 
feäs, the reafoning is often founded upon the knowa 
nature of man. In the high country, for example, 
between Edinburgh and Glafgow, the people lay 
their coais at the end of their houfes^ without any 
fence to fecure them from theft : whencc it is, ra* 
tionally infetred, that coals are there in plenty. 
In the weil of Scotland, the corh-ftacks are covere4 
with great care and nicety : whehce it is inferred^ 
that the climate is rainy. Placentia is the capital 
town of Bifcay : the only town in Newfoundland 
bears the fame.name ; from which circumftance ii . 
is conjeäured, that the Bifcayners were the ürH 
Europeans who made a fettlement in that ifland. 

Analogical reafoning, founded upon the unifor- 
mity of i>ature, is frequently employed in thgLajj^ 
veftigation of fads ; and we infer, that fadis of 
which we are uncertain, mnil refemble thofe of 
tbe fame kind that are known. The reafonings 
in natural piulofophy are moftly of that kind. 
Take the fgllowing examples. We learn from ex- 
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{>erieftce, that^ prooeeding frbm the hümbleft V^«- 
getable to man; tbere are niunberlefs clafles of 
beings rifii^ om abbve another hy diffisrenods 
fcarce.perceptibk; and leaving 00 whereafingle 
gap or internal : and from conviAion of the uni-^ 
formity of natare' we infer, tbat tbe line is bot 
brol^en ofFhere; but is carried on in otberworJds» 
tili it end in the Seity. I proceed to another ex^ 
ample. £very man -is confcious of a felf-.matiTe 
power in himfelf ;' and from the uniformity. of na- 
tnre, we infer the fame power in erery one of oar 
own fpecies. The argument :bere from ^ analogy 
carries great weight, becaufe we eniiertain no doubt 
of the uniformity o£ nature with refpect to beings 
of our own kirld. We applythe fame argument 
tö other animäls ; : thoxigh their refemblance tb 
man appears notfo certain, asthat of one mab to 
another. But why not aifo apply tbe' fame aqgu^ 
ment to infer a felf-motive power in matter? 
When we fee matter in motion witbout an • exter- 
nal mover, we naturaily infer, tha(, like us» it 
rfioves itfelf. Atiotber example is borrowed. from 
Maupertuis. " A& the^e is no kndwn fpace.of 
** the earth covered with water fo large as 
«ifc.the Terra ^ußraüs incognita^ we m^y reafonr. 
" ably infer, that fo great a pail. bf the ,ettth 
'> is not altogether £ea, but that tbere mail,be 
" fome Proportion of land/! :The iuniformity of 
nature with refpeä: to the intermixture öf feaand 
land, is an argument that afibrds but üveryflender 

degree 



degree of conviÄioh ; aiid from late voyages it i» 
difcovered, that the argument holds not in fzik^ 
The following argument of the fame kind, though 
it cannot be müch i-elied on, feems ho wever bettet 
founded. " The inhabitants of the northern he- 
'* . mifphere, havc, in arts and fciences, excelled fuch 
♦* of the fouthern as we Kave any knowledge of : 
" and therefore amohg the latter we ought not to 
" expedt many arts, nor much cültivation.*' 

After a fatiguing ihveftigation of numberlefs 
particulars which divide and fcatter the thought, 
it may not be unpleafant to bring all under one 
view by a fuccirid recapitulation. 

Wehave two means for difcovering truth and 
acqüiring knowledge, vh. intuition and reafoning; 
By intuition we difcover fubjedls and their ättri- 
butes, paflions, internal adion, and in fhort every 
thing that is matter of faft. By intuition we alfo 
difcover feveral relations. There are fome fads 
and many relations, that cannot be difcovered by 
a fingle aft of intuition, but require feveral fuch 
ads linked together in a chain of reafoning. 

Knowledge acquired by intuition, includes for 
the rfioft part certainty : in fome inftances it in* 
cludes probability only. Knowledge acquired by 
reafoning, frequently includes certainty ; but more 
frequently includes probability only. . 

Probable knowledge, whether founded on in- 
tuition or on reafpning, is termed opinion when it 
concerns relations ; and is termed belief when it 
- Vol. II. D d concerns 
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cöncetns fafts. Wbeie kno^mledge. inolüdes cer-« 
taintj/it recains its pcoper name. 

Reaibnitag that produces certainty^istermed de- 
mofyitativt >- and is termed probable^ when it only 
produces probability. 

D^monärativerealoning is of two Iqnds. The 
iirft is»' where the covclufion is derived from the 
nature and inbeircttt 'propcrties of the fubjed: 
mathematical lieafoning is of tbat kind ; and per- 
haps the only inftance. The fecond is, where the 
conclufion i$ derived front fome propofition» of 
-virhich we are certain by Intuition. 
^ Probable reafoning is endlefsin its varieties; 
aQ4 ^fiPf^^ diif^r^nt > degrees of convi&ibn» de- 
pe^4ing)Qn tli^ nature o£ \the fubjedl upon which 
it.iß enjpj^yöiv 






SECT. U. 

' ' ' Progreß 6f Reafon. 

• > ■ ' ■';•. .1 ■:'■ . ■ 

AProgr.efs from infancy to maturity in the 
mind of man, fimilar to that in his body, 
has been often mentioned. The exterrial fenfes, 
beihg e^rly neceflary for felf-prefervation, arrive 
quickly at ihatiirity/ . The internal .fenfes, , are of.a 
flower grpwth, as well as every other mental 
power: their maturity wöuld be of little or no 
ufe while the body is we.ak> and* uhfit for adion. 

i^afoning, 
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Reafoning» as obfenred in tke firft CtAhn, requires 
two mental powers, the power of invention, and 
that of pcrceiving relations. By the fbrmer are 
difcoyered intermediate propofitions, having the 
facne relation to the fundamental propofition and 
to the conciufion ; and that relation is verified by 
tHe latter. ' fioth powers are necefiary to the 
perfon who frames an argumenta br a chain of 
reafoning : the latter only, to the perfon who 
judges of it. Sa vages are miferably deficient in 
both. With refpeft to the former, a favage may 
have from his nature a talent for invention ; but 
it will ftand him in little ftead without a ftock of 
ideas enabling him to feled what may anfwer his 
purpofe ; and a fatage has no opportunity to ac- 
quire fach a ftock. With refped to the latter, he 
knows little of relations. And how fhould he 
know, when both ftttdy and pradice are neceflary 
for diftinguiflüng between relations ? The under« 
fianding, at the fame time, is, among the. illiterate, 
obfequiotts to paflion and prepofieffion ; and among 
them the Imagination adls without control, form« 
ing conclofions often no better than mere dreams« 
In fliort, centifidering the many caufes that mifiead 
from juft reafoning, in days efpecially of ignörance, 
the erroneous and abfurd opinions that have pre- 
väiled in the v^orld, and that continue in ferne 
meafure to prevail, are far from being furprilirtg. 
Were reafott out only guide in the condna of lifcj' 
-we fhould have caufe to cbihplain j' but cur Ma- 
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ker has provMed us with the xnoral fenfe, a guide 
little fubjetä to error in xnatters of importance. 
In the fciences, reafon is eflential : but in the con- 
duct of life, which is our chief concern, reafon 
xnay be an ufeful afiiftant ; but to be our diredor 
is not its province. 

The national progrefs of reafon has been flo wei* 
in Europe, thän that of any other art : ftatuary, 
painting, architeäure, and other fine arts, ap- 
proach nearer perfe£tion, as well as morality and 
natural hiftory. Manners and every art that ap- 
pears extemally, may in part be acquired by imi- 
tation and example : ..in reafoning there is nothing 
external to be laid hold of» But there is beüde a 
particular caufe that regards Europe, which is the 
blind deference that for many ages was paid to 
Ariftotle ; who bas kept the reafoning faculty in 
chains more than two thoufand years. In his lo- 
gic, the piain and fimpk mode of reafoning is re- 
jeded, that which Nature didlates; and in its 
flead is introduced an artificial mode, ihowy but 
unfubftantial, of no ufe for difcovering truth ; but 
contrived with great art for wrangling and dif- 
putation* Confidering that reafon for (b many 
ages has been immured in the enchanted caftle of 
fyllogifm, where phantoms pafs for realities ; the 
flow progrefs of reafon toward maturity is far 
from being furprifiag. The taking of Conftan- 
tinople by the Turks anno 1453, unfolded a new 
fcene, whiqb in time relieved the world from the 

ufurpation 
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ufurpatioh of Ariftotle, and reftored reaTon to her 
Privileges. All the knowledge of Europa was 
centred in Conftantinople ; and the learned men of 
that city, abhorring the Turks and their govern- 
ment^ took refuge in Italy. The Greek language 
was introduced among the ^yeflern nations of £u« 
rope ; and the ftudy of Greek and Roman claflics 
became falhionable. Men, having acquired new 
ideas, began to think for themfelves : they exerted 
their native faculty of reafon : the futility of Ari- 
ftotle's logic became apparent to the penetrating ; 
and is now apparent to all. Yet fo late as the year 
1621, feveral perfons were banifhed from Paris Sov 
contradiAing that philofopher, about. matter and 
form, and about the numberof the elements. And 
ihortly after, the parliament of Paris • prohibited, 
under pain of death, any thing to be taught con- 
trary to the dodrines of Ariftotle. Julius IL and 
Leo X. Roman PontifFs, contributcd zealoufly to 
the reformation of letters ; but they did not fore- 
fee that they were alfo contributing to tbe 1 refor- 
mation of religion^ and of every ibiencel that de- 
pends on reafoning. Though tfae .fetters of fyllo- 
gifm have many years ago been fliaken off j yet, 
like a limb long kept from motion, the reafoning 
faculty has fcarcely to this day attained its free 
and natural exercife. Mathematics is the only 
fcience that nevcr has been cramped by fyllogifm, 
and we find reafoning there in great perfedtion at 
an early period. The very flow progrefs of rea- 
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i'ftniiig ia other matten, wQI appear from the fbl- 

' lowiog indudion. 

I To exemplify erroneous and abfurd reafoning» 
of erery fort, would bc endlefs. The reader, I 
pare^ume, will be fatisfied wtth a few inflanoes ; and 
i fhall endeavour to feled what are atüufing. For 
the fake of order, I divide tbem into three heads. 
Firft, Inftances Ihowing the imbecillity of human 
reafon during its nonage« Second, Erroneous rea- 
foning occafioned hy natural biafles. Third, Er- 
roneous reafoning occafioned by acquired biafles. 
With refpe£l to tjie firft, inftances are endlefs of 
reafonings founded on erroneous premifes. , It was 
an Epicurean doörine, That the gods have all of 
Ihem a human flgure ; moved by the following ar- 
gumenta That no being of any otherfigure has the 
ufe of reafon. Plato, taking for grailted the fol- 

- Idwing erroneous propofition, That every beifig 
'which moves itfelf muft have a foul, concludes 
that the world muft have a foul, becaufe it moves 
dtfelf*. Ariftotle taking it for granted, with- 
ouC the leaft evidence, and contrary to truth, That 
^l heavy bodies tend to the centre of the uüi- 
vfrfe, proves the earth to be the centre oftfae uni- 
jverfe by the following argument. *♦ Heavy bodies 
^.* natutally tend to the fcentr« of the univerfe : we 

'. ^^ knolt^ by experience that heavy bodies tend lo 
f^' the centre of the earth : thetefote the ceiitre of 
<f the earth is the centre pf the. univerfe/* Apr 

- ' . . ' • pion 

: f -Ck^rp, P^ natura D^xiinB^ Sb* a» ^ tat 
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pion. rldicitiks the Jewsfor adhering litefally to the 
precept p£re&ing bn their fabbath, fo ds to fufieor 
J^rufalem td be taken that day by Ftofotny fon of 
Lagu^* Mark the anfwer of Jofephüs :' ^* Who- 
ever pafles a fober judgment on this matter, will 
find, our pradice agrbeabk to hbnour and vir- 
^' tue:; for Whät can be more honburäbld and vir- 
tuous, than to pdftpone oni: countty, and even 
lifc itfelf, tö the fervice of God, ahdof his holy 
religion ?'' . A ftrange idea öf religion, to jpiit it 
in dited bppQfition to every moral pririciple ! / A 
fuperititioas. änd abfuird dodrine, That Gbd.will 
interpofe by a miracle to deglare T^hatis right in 
eviry controverfy, has occafioned mach erroneous 
reafoning and abfurd pradlice. Tte6:pra<äice of 
determiningr controvrcrfies by fingle combat, com- 
menced abottt the. feVenth cehtnry, when^^eligioh 
had d^enerated intO'fuperftition, ahd courage.was 
efteemcd the oiily moräl >irtue, The pöfliätfleht 
of Paris, inrthe raign of Gharks Vl.appotnted a 
fingle combat between Iwö gfefiHElemfe»; in Order to 
have the judgitient of God wHethejf the one häd 
committed a rape on' the other*s wife. In the 
1454, John Picard being accnfed .by bis. fon«in4aw 
of too great fannliarity with bis wife^ a duel be^ 
tween them was appointed by the fame parliament, 
Voltaire ;jiiftljr obfertes, that the parliament de- 
crieed a paisricide to be committed, in order to try 
an accuifatloul öf inoeft, which pofiibly . was not 
committed« The trials by water and by fire, reft 
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oii the &me .erroneous foundation. In the former, 
if the perfoa accufed funk to the bottom, it was a 
judgment pronounced by God, that he was inoo- 
cent: if he kept abore, it was a judgment that he 
was guilty. Fleury * remarks, that if cver the 
perfoü accufed was found guilty, it was bis own 
fault*. In Sicily, a woman accufed of adultery, 
was compelled to fwear to her innocence : the 
oath, taken down in writing, was läid on water ; 
and if it did not fink, the woman was innocent. 
We-find the fame pradice in Japan, and in Mala- 
bar. \ One of the surticles infifted on by the reform- 
ers in Scotland, was, That public prayers be made 
and the facraments adminiftered in the vulgär 
tonguc, The anfwer of a provincial Council was 
in the following words : ** That to conceive public 
prayers or adminiiler the facraments in any lan- 
^uage but Latin, is contrary to the traditions 
*- RQd pra<9ice of the Catholic church iux many 
*^ ages paft ; and that the demand cannot be grant- 
" ed, without irapiety to God and difobedience to 
" the church." Here it is taken for granted, that 
the präftice of the church is always right ; . which 
is building an argument on a very rotten founda- 
tion, The Caribbeans abftain from fwines flefh y 
taking it erroneoufly for granted, that fuch food 
would make them have. fmall eyes,, held by them a 
great deformity. They alfo abftain from eating 
turtle ; which they think would infed them with 

the 
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the lazinefs and ftupidity of ihüt animal; TTpon 
the fatne erroneous notion, the Brafiliäns abftkin 
from the flefh of ducks, and of everj creatnre tli'ät 
moves flowly. It is obfervöd of northern'nations, 
that they do not open the mouth fuffitJiently for 
diftinA articulatton ; and the reaföii given is, thät 
the coHnefs of the air makes thetn keep the mouth 
as clofe as poffible. ^ This reafon> is indolently co- 
pied by writers one from another : people emired 
to a cold climatefeel littlecold in the mouth ; be« 
lide that a caufe fo weak could never operate equal- 
ly among fo many diffei-ent nations. The real 
caufe is, that northern tongues abound with coh- 
fonants, which admit but a fmall aperture of the 
mouth. (See Elements of Ctiticifm, chap. Beauty 
of language). A lift of German names to be found 
in every catalogue of books, will make this evi- 
dent, Rutgerßus^ for exanlple, Faescb. To account 
£br a fadl that is certatin, any reafon commonly fuf- 
fices. 

Ä talcnt for writing feems in Germany to be 
cftimated by weight, as beauty is faid to be in 
Holland. Cocceius for writing three weighty fo- 
lio volumes on law, has obtained among his coun- 
trymen the epithet of Great. This author, handling 
the rules of fuccefiion in land*eftates, has with moft 
profound erudition founded all of them upon the 
fdlowing very fimple propofition : In a competi- 
tion, that defcendant is entitled to be preferred 
who has the greateft quantity of the predeceflbr's 

l}lood 



Uood lA his.veios. J^iMprJAir, has ft mm vst^ of 
Jhif predeceflbr's blcpärTiQ 4ii^ veifis^ ollieTw^ tban 
XD^tapliorically ? Sioiple iodc^dd ! tu buüd aa at- 
IpiiupQt in law upon a pulte incSUif hör« 

Nej^t, of reafoniiiigs where the ccMaclfifioQ foUotrs 
not from the premUes, ot fundamental projHifil&ob. 
Plato endeavoürs Jb pröv^ that the wocld is di- 
dowed wit^r:tvUdqm,. by the foUbwing argument. 
** The/worJd iB greater than any of its Jpbrts: 
'' tKrefore it is endöwed with wifdom ; &r other- 
^* wife a man whp ift cndowed witb :wifdoiii woüld 
." be grcater than. th,e world *^" . The conclufioti 
bere does not foUow ;. for though man is eodowed 
witfa wifdom, ^t f<^lows not, that he:i$ greater than 
the world ,in point pf fize. Zieno eiideavoucs to 
p^ove, that the world has the ufe of feafon, by an 
argument of the fame kind. To convince the 
World of the truth of the four gofpels, Ireneus f 
urges the following arguments» which he calls de- 
monflration. " There "are four quarters of the 
World and foür cardinal winds, confectuently 
there are four gofpels in the xhurGh, as there 
are four pillars that fnpport it, and four hreaths 
" of life that render it immortal." Agatn, " The 
*\ four animals in Ezekiel's vifion mark the fcnir 
** ftates of the San of God. The liön is bis jroyal 
<< dignity: the calfj, biß priefthood ; the beaft with 

^ the 

♦ Cicero De natura Deorunii lih a« $ 12« 
'^ Lik 3« cap. II« 
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^* the face of man/his human nätui« ! llh< oigle, 
'* his fpirit which 4efcend8 on the church. : To 
^^ thefc föür animak correfpohd the fbur gofpiels, 

on which our Lord is feated. John^ who teaches 
^' hi^ celeftial origin, is the lion, his gdfpel /heilig 
^^ füll of confidence : Luke, who begios witlh the 

priefthood of Zachariah, is the calf : Matthew, 
" who defcribes the genealogy of Chrift accoi4mg 

to the fleihy is the animal refembling iimw : 

Mark, who begins with the prophetic> fpirit 
^* Coming from 'above, is the eagk.. .Thisi.g^pel 
• 18 the fhorteft of all, becäufe brevity isfölt-chfl- 
*^ rafter of prophecy.'* , Ta-ke a thirdrdaiipnftra- 
tidn of the' truth of the fouf gofpels. .^VTbere 
*'' have beeil four covenants *, the firft arider Adam, 
** the fecond unrfer Noah, thethird undbtrMofcs, 
** the fourth urider Jefus ChriÄ;'' Whence»Ii?e- 
neus cöncludes, that they are vain, rafli, and igtio« 
rant, who admit'more or left tban fo*ir gofpds. 
St Cyptian, in his «xhortation to martyTdom.^ftf- 
ter having applied the myfterioufe tiumber feven, 
to the feven days of the creation, tot the fev^n 
thoufand years of the wotld^s duration, to tbt;£e- 
v^n fpirits that ftand before God, to the feven 
lamps of the taberüacle, to the feven candlefticks 
of the Apocalypfe, to the feven pillars of wifdom, 
to the feven childrcn of the harren woman, to the 
feven woiiien who took one man for their huf- 
band, to the feven brothers of tie Maccabees ; ob- 
i^ryes, that St Fau) mentions that number as a 

privile^ed 
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priirileged number ; nirhich» T^y% he, i$ the reafon 
tcrhy he did not write but td/even chuirches* Pope 
Gregory, writing in favour of the fouJr Councils, 
viz. Nice, Conilantinople, flphefus, and Calcedon, 
reafons thiis : '' That äs there are föur evangelift% 
** there ought alCb to be four Councils." What 
would he have faid, if he had lived 100 years later, 
\irhen there were many jnore than four? In ad- 
miniilering the facrament of the Lord's fupper.it 
was ordered, that the hoft {hould be coyered with 
a clean linen cloth ; becaufe, fays the Canon law, 
the body of our Lord Jefus Chrift was buried in a 
clean linen doth. Jofephus, in bis anfwer to Ap- 
pion, urges the following argument for the temple 
of Jerufalem : ** As there is .but one God, and one 
^ world, it holds in analogy, t^at there ihotüd be 
^ but one temple/' At Chat rate« there fliould be 
but one worfhipper. And why fhould that one 
tempie be ,at Jerufalem, rather than at Rome, or 
at Pekin ? The Syrians and Greeks did not for a 
long time eat fiih. Two reafons are affigned : one 
is, that fifli is not facrificed to the gods ; the 
other, that betng immerfed in the fea, they look 
not up to heaven *. The firft would afford a more 
plaufible argument for eating fifh. And if the 
cther have any weight, it would be an argument 
for facrificing men» and neither fifh ,nor cattle. In 
juftification of the Salic law,;Wbich prphibits fe- 
male fucceflion, it was long held a conclufive ar- 
gumenta 
i ß Sir John Marfinnii p. 221. 



guioeät^That tri .the fcripture >the . liliec jtor fiädj 

neithcr to work nor to fpin« Vieira, tenhed logr^ 

his cöuintrymen //^f LufiiMtan Ckero, /pxihüfhed* 

fermöns, one of which begins thüs, ^^Were.the 

^^ Supr^me Being to (hew himfdf viliblj, he would 

'' chooib the circle ratber.thaa the triarigle» the* 

^ ** fquare, the penmgQQt tht duodecagon, or tfny 

•* other figürc«'* But why appear in any of ^hefc 

figures ? And if he were ohliged to appear in f» 

mean a fhape, a globe is undöubtedly more beaitti* 

ful than a circle. Fetev'^Hantz of Hom, who li ved 

in the lail Century, imagined that Noah's ark is 

the true conftru^tion rf a ihip i. ** which," faid he, 

** is the wQrkmanüiip of Grpd> and.th:erefore per« 

'^ fed ^" as if a veflel made.m^ely for floa£ing on 

the water, were th^ b6ft alfo for faiUng. Sixty or 

feventy yeats agö, the faihion prevailed, in imita«^ 

tion of bird$, to fwaUow ftnall ftones for the fake 

of digeftion ; as if what is proper for birds, were 

equally proper for men. The Spaniards, who laid 

wafte a, great part of the Weft Indies, endeavoure^ 

to excufe their cruelttes, by maintaining, that the, 

natives were not meii, but a fpecies of the Ouran 

Outang ', for. no better reafon, than that they werei 

of a copper colour, fpoke an ünknown language» 

and had no beard. The Pope iflued a bull, de- 

ciaring, that it pleafed him and the Holy Ghoil to 

acknowledge the. Americans to be of the hiiman 

race. This bull was not received cordially ; for 

in the Council of Lima, anno 1583, it was viplently 

\ difputed, 
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£i]pated^ wlicUier the Amencan» htd fe miicii bo- 
derftftnding u to be admitted to the facraments of 
the church. in the 144O9 the Fortaguefe folicited 
tiie Pope'i permiflioa to double the. Cape of Good 
Bope» and to redüce to perpetual fervitnde the 
ne^oesybecBufetheyhad the colour of the datnned, 
acid: tiever' went to chürcb. In the Frederician 
Code; ä propofition is laid down, That by the law 
«f nature no man can make a teftament. And in 
fupfort of that propofition the foUowing argument 
k'tttged, which i« faid to be a demoi^ration : 
^i No deedcan bc a teftament whäe a man is alive, 
'^ li^cuttfe it is: not nece&rily bis ultima 'voluntas; 
^^ and lio man can mske a teftament after his 
^ death/* Both premifes are true, but the nega- 
Xive conclufiofi doeg not follow : h is true a man's 
deed is not.ihis uüimapvobsntat^iwhii&he is älire: 
bat doei it not beoosne hi» uttinta vduntas^ whea 
he dies without altering tbe deed ? 

Many reaibniqgis haVe pafibd current in tbe 
World as good cofi^/ whete the premifes are not 
trne \ nor, fuppofing them true, would t^y infer 
the conclufion. Plato in his Fhoedon reUw on the 
fi)Uowing argoment for the immortality of tbe 
ibnL ^' Is not death tbe oppofite of life ? Certain- 
** ly.. And 4o they pot give birth to eacb other ? 
^* Certainly. What then is produced from life? 
^ Deaih. And what from death } Life. It is theo 
^ ftom ihe'dead that all things living proceed; 
<^ ' aod QoniCequently fbols exift; after death.' ' God, 

fajs 



faysPlato, made. bot fivse worida, becanfe .accbtfd«: 
icig to his-defimtion, there are bat five regulär bo^ 
dies in geometry. Is that a reaion ibr confitiijDg 
die Almighty to five worlds^ noi: one le& or more. 
Ariftotle, who wrote a book upon mechanics, waa- 
much puxzied. aboot thee^utlibriuin of a balance^ 
wben unequäl weights are hang upon it at difibreiit 
diftanges from the centce. Havihg obferred/ tl^t 
the' arms of tbe bälance defcribe portions pf : a 
circk^i he accoanted fbr. the equilibrium by a no- 
table argument : '^. AlLthe properties of the cirole 
^^ are- wooderfiil : the eqjailibrium .o£ the two 
'^ weight^.that defcrihe portions of a circle ia wonk 
*' d^rfu}. Erjit, tbe equiUbriam muft be oneof 
" thß. pf opextie* of ithe circle." « What are we to 
tbink of: Arißottei's Logic, when we find him cäpa^ 
ble. pf fuph childifli leaibmng? >An4 yet tbat 
m^ofk.h^. beert the adkniration of all thewotld fbr 
centori^s upptijC^nturiea/ Nay; tfaat foolifh.argu«« 
ment h^s bej^n ofpoufed and/commenteduponi by 
bis difciples, fox the fame lehgth.öf time^ Tä 
proceeji to anptber inftance ::: Marriage withtn^he 
fourtU degree. Qf,<:on&nguioity»ias:well hs of afflni^ 
ty, is prohibit«4 b.y the Iiatetan^ cöauhcil, and the 
reafqn given is, That the body being made up of 
the four elements, has four difFerent humours in 
it f. The Roman Cathqlics began wlth beh^^ading 
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♦• The ori'gi'näl is curious : ** Quaternariiis^^ eiiim . DOmerus 
^ bene coi^gtuit 'pröKibitibniconjugii co^poralU; de (|uö dielt 

** Apoflolus; 
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heretics, htoging them, or ftoning them to death. 
Bat fuch punifliments were difcoTered' tp be too 
flight» in matters of faith. It was demonftratedt 
tbat heretics ought to be burnt in a flow fire: 
it being taken for granted, that God punilhes 
them io the other world with a flow fire ; it was 
ioferredy '^That as every prince and every ma- 
'* giftrate is the image of. God in this World, they 
'' ought to fbllow his example.*' Here is a double 
error in reafoning: firft, the taking for granted 
the fundamental propofition, which is furely not 
felf-evident ; and next, the drawing a conclufion 
from it without any connedion. The heat of the 
fon, by the refledion of its rays from the earth, is 
greatly increafed in pafiing^ OTer the great country 
of Africa. Hence rieh mines of gold, and the 
Uack complexion of the inhabitants. In pafling 
ovcr the Atltantic it is cooled : and by the time it 
reaches the continent of America, it has loft much 
of its vigour. Hence no gold on the eaft fide of 
America*. But being heated again in pafling over 
a great fpace of land, it produces much gold 
in Peru. Is not this reafoning curious ? What 
foUows is.no lefs fo. Huetius Bifliop of Auvranches, 

declaiming 
' '' 

** Apoftplus, Quod vir noA habet poteftatem fui corporis, fed 
** mttlier : neque muKer habet poteftatem fui corporis^ feS 
\* vir ; qtiia quatttor funt humores in corpore, quod conftat 
** ex quatuor elementis." Were men who could be guilty of 
fuch nonfex^e, qualified to be our leaders in the moft impor- 
tant of all concenis, that of etemal falvation ? 
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declaiming againft Ab vanity of eftabllfhing a per- 
p^tual fucceffion of defcendants, ' *obferVcs, that 
cther wiriters had expofed it upon moral prin- 
^iples, but that he. would cut it down with ä piain 
tnetaphyfical argument. *' Father arid fon arc re- 
'*• laiive ideas; and the rclation is at an end by 
^* the'death of eithet. My will therefore itoleäve 
♦*^my eftate'te triy fon, is abfurd ;' becaufe aft^r nly 
**'death,'hci9iio longef niy foni*' By thie fanib 
ibrt of argiiment' he demonftrates the vähity of 
fame. ** The relation that fubfifts between ä niah 
** aiid his charafter, is at: tin end by hi^ death: 
"and therefore, that the eharaflie'r given him by 

' ' » ' • * 

*:* the World, belongs nxit to hira nor t'o äny pdr4bn/* 
Huetiu's is not the only wri'ter who has urged pie- 
taphyfical argumeots coritrary to common lehfe, 

It onde was a gcriefiil opinion amongtlibre who 
dwelt near the fea, that i3eople never die but du- 
ring the ebb of the tidc. And there w^ve riöt 
wanting plaufible reafons,' The fea^ jn flowirig, 
carries wich it vivifying parfides that rcjcruit the 
lick. The fea is fiilt, and falt preferves from rot- 
tennefs. When the fea finks in ebbing, cvery 
thing finks with it : natüre languiflies : the lick 
are not vivified : they die/ 

What fhall be faid of a reafoning where the 
conclufion is a flat corttradidtion to the premlfes? 
If a rhan ftiooting at a'wild pigeon Tiappen un- 
fortunately to kill his* lieighbour, it is in the 
Englifh law excufable' hoihicide j becaufe the 

VoL,IL Ee _.. Ihooting 
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ihooting an an i mal that is no inan*s property, is a 
lawful n&r* If the aim bp at a tarne fowl for 
amufement, whi9h is a trefpafs on. the property of 
apother^ the death ofthe man is manflaughter. If 
the tarne fowl be fliot in order to be ftoleo» it is 
inurder, by reafon of the felonious. intent. From 
this lad the foUowing confequencp is ^rawpt that 

s 

]f a man, endeavouring to kill ano^her, mifles ,bis 
blow and happeneth to kill himfclf, ^e is in judg- 
ment of law guilty ofwilfuland dcHberate felf-mur^ 
der*. Strange reafoning ! to conftruf an aft to 
be wilful and deliberate felf-murder^ contrary to 
the very thihg that is fuppofed« 

A plentiful fource of incpnclufive reafoning, 
which prevails greatly during the infancy of the 
rational faculty, is the making of no proper di- 
ftinAion between ftrong and weak relations. IMi- 
nutius Felix, in bis apology for the Chriftians, en-r 
deavours to prove the unity of the Deity from a 
moft dift^nt analogy or rel^tion, *• That there is 
** but one king of the bees, and thßt more than 
*^ one chief magiilrate would breed confufion," 
It is a proftitiition of reafon to offer fuch an argu* 
ment for the unity of the Deity. But any argu- 
ment pafles current, in fuppoict of a propofition 
that we know beforehand to be true. Plutarch 
fays, '' that it feemed to h^ve happened by the pe- 
*' culiar diredion of the gods, that N^ma was 
♦* born on the 2ift of April, the very day in whicb 
. ^* Romc was founded by Romulus j'* a very cfaild^ 

* Halc; Fleas of tbe Crovzi; cap. z. 4i3<i 
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iih inference from ä mere accident. Suppofing 
Italy to have been tolerabl j populous, as undoubt- 
edly it was at that period» the 2ift of April, or any 
dayof AprilyTnigbt bave givcn birth to rhoufatids. 
In many countries, the furgeons and barbers are 
clafled together, as members of the fame trade, 
from a very flight rdation, that böth of them dpfe- 
ratc upon the human body. The Jcws enjoyed 
the reputation, for ccnturies, of beitig Ikilful phy^- 
ficians, Francis I. of France, having long laböuV- 
ed ander a dtfeafe that eluded the art of bis owh 
phyficians, applied to the Emperor Charles V; for 
a Jewifh phyfician from Spain, Finding that the 
perfon fent had been converted to Ghriftianity, 
the King refufed to employ him ; as if a Jew werfe 
to lofe bis Ikill upon being converted to Chriftf- 
anity. Why did not the King order one of his 
own phyficians to be converted to Judaifm ? The 
fbllowing childifh argüment is built upon an ex- 
treme flight relation, that between our Saviour 
and the wooden crofs he fuffered on. ** BeKeve 
me/* fays Julius Firmicus, ** that the devil 
omits nothing to deftroy miferable mortals ; Con- 
verting hirafelf into every different form, and 
employing every fort of artifice. He appoinfs 
wood to be üfed in facrrficing to him, knowing 
** that our Saviout, fixed to the crofs, would be- 
** ftow immortälity üpon all his foUow^rs. A pine- 
<' tree is cut ddwn, and ufed in facrificing to the 
" mother of the gods, A wooden image of Ofiris 

E c 2 " is 
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-.ff. 19 }^||)rk(l.ii| facniiciiig-to J(i|u. A woodep image 
-VdoC!P.?pferpia»;^^:l|^i^par^jd,,foj? fortjr nigh^s, aod 
^f: tk^n [thrpwp itiXo tb^ ft^^^r t O^I^uded mortals, 
.Jtj!|he(e.flame$ xan do yoju 11p ferviqCf. • On thc 
.•f.^qqntxary,; the fire tbat iadeftined for your pu- 
,/A iWftiipeiit ragcis witho\it;Cad. l^^ara^^r^m mp 
.<* .^. knovv ,that idivfDc WQpfl whicj^; wjlll, fet: jt?u 
•*^ free» Ajwooden grk,:faved the human xace 

« 

/f'.jfrofDEi the univerfal deluge. ^ Abraham juit. jvood 
J^y^ upon the Ihouldcrs of hi^ fon Ifaac, The wooden 
;f*/ ,rQd/ftretched out by Aaroubrought the chüdrep 
-/* of / Ifrael Qut of the land of Eg/pU Wood 
' V fwee^ened the bittei: walers of Marab, andconj- 
^*forted tbe ^hildren of Ifrael aftcr wandering 
y three dayswjthout water* A wooden rod ftruc^c 
.^* water out of tbe rock» Tbe rod of God. in the 
t* band of Mofes overcame Amalejc. The patrii- 
vA prch dreanied, that he faw angels defpending 
<5;^and ?ifcending uppn a wooden lädier ; and tbe 
^* iaw of God was ipclofed in a wooden ark. 
Thefe thiog;5 were exhibited, tbat, as if it were 
by certain fteps, we migbt af(:end to the wood 
•* of the crofs, which is our falyation. The wood 
^\ of the crofs fuftaiqs the beavenly niachine, fupr 
^\ ports the' foiuqdation^ of tbe eartb, and leads 
•* men to, e;t?i;nal lifp. ^ The wpqd of tbe devil 
^* burns ^n4 pe,riÄes, aqd its afbes capries. down 
♦* finners to . thp Ipw^ft pit of hell/* . The vcry 
^ightelt relati9ns make an impreifion on a weak 
UP^?rftan4i«g-( Jt was 4 fancjr of ^ntoninus Ge^ 

t8, 
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ta, in ordering his table, to have fervices öömpoifed' 
of äifties beginnlng with the fame lettei? ; fach äs 
latnb and'lobfter^ broth, beef, bloodi-puäding- j 
pork, plumb-cake, pigeons, potatoes. The natiie 
of John, kingofScötlärtd, was changed into Robert^ 
for no better reafon than that the Johns of Fratlce' 
atid of England had beeh unfortunate. 

In reafoning, inftances are not rare, bf miftakihg 
the caufe for the efFeft, and the effeÄ for the cäüfe. 
When a ftone is thrown from the band, ^ the conti-' 
nuance ot its motion hi the air, was ohce univer- 
fally accounted for as föllow^s: " That the äir 
" follows the ftone at the heels, and pufhes it on.'^ 
The effedl here is miftaken för the caufe : the air 
indeed follows the ftone at the heels ; but k only 
fiUs the vacuity made by the ftone, and does not 
pufh it on, It has been flyly urged agalnfl: the 
art of phyfic, that phyficians are rare among tem- 
perate peoplc, fuch aa have no wants but thofe of 
nature ; and that where phyiirians aboünd, dif- 
eafes abound, This is miftaking the caufe for thfe' 
efFeft, and the efFcfl for the caufe : people in health' 
have no occafion for a ,phyfician ; but indolence 
and luxury heget difeafes, and difeafes beget phy- 
ficians. 

During the nonage of reafon, men are fatisfied 
with words merely, inftead of an argument. A 
fea profpe6l is charming; but we foon tire of an 
unboünded profpeft. It would not give fatisfac-. 
tion to fay, that it is too extenfive ; for why ftiould* 

E e 3 not 
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not a profped be relifhed/ faowever extenfive? 
But employ a foreign term and faj, that it is trop 
vaßcp we inquire no farther : a term that is not 
familiär, makes an impreifion, and captivates weak 
reafon. This obfervation accounts for a mode of 
writing formerly in common u£e, that of Auffing 
cur language with Latin words and phrafes. 
Tb^fe are now laidafide as ufelefs ; becaufe a pro- 
per emphafis in reading, makes an impreiiion deep* 
er than any foreign term can do. 

Tbere is one proof of the imbecillity of human 
reafon in dark times, which would fcarce be belie* 
ved, were not the faä fupportedby inconteftiblee- 
vidence. Inftead ofexplaining any natural appear- 
ance by fearching for a caufe, it has been common 
to account for it by inventing a fable, which gave 
fatisfaAion without inquiring farther, For ex- 
ample, inftead of giving the true caufe of the fuc* 
ceflion of day and night, the facred book of the 
Scandinavians, terpaed Edda, accounts for that 
fucceffion by a tale : " The giant Nor had a 
*' daughter named Night, of a dark complexion« 
She was wedded to Daglingar, of the family of 
the gods. They had a male child, which they 
'' named Day, beautiful and fhining like all of 
" bis father's family. The univerfal father took 
•* Night and Day, placed them in heaven, and gave 
" to each a horfe and a car, that they might tra- 
" vel round the world, the one after the other, 
(' Night goes firft upon her borfe named Rimfaxe, 

** [Froftjr 
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(Froftj IVlanc]» who tnoiftenatbe eftrth ^hh the 
foam that dropa front bis bit, which n the' dew; 
" The horfe belongixig to Day is hamed SkinfäM^ 
" [Sbintng Mane], who by bis radiant mane illu- 
" miriates the air and the carth/* It is obferved 
by the tranflitor of the Edda; that tWs way of ac- 
coiinting for things is well fuUed to the turn of 
the huipan mind, endowed with curiofity that is 
keen ; but eäfily fatisfied, often with words in- 
ftead of ideas. Zoroafter, by a fimilar feblfe, ac- 
counts for the growthof eyil in this wofrld. He 
invents a good and an evil prtntzipfle^named O;^^?- 
mazes^^md. jirimane^f who are in cominüad'cohftidt' 
for preference^. At Hheilaft day, Ororhates will b^' 
reunitedito the r fuprjerae.XSbd,. from Whbm hfe if^- 
fued. ( AriTOancs will be. < fubduedy darknefs de- 
ftroyed ;; : and the wqrld, ipurified by^an univerfal 
conflagvation, will beconie ^ luminduß smd (hining 
abode^ «fröm which «vil will be excluded. I re-' 
turn to the Edda, whidx' is^ ftored Xviüh fahles of 
this kind;' .The.higheft' notion fa vages -can- form' 
of thegods, is that oß^nien endowed withextvaor- 
dinacy ipower and knowledge» The only puxzling • 
circumftanct is, how they, diiFer fo-much from 
other^men as to he immortah The T.dda accouftts 
for it by the following fablöi " The gods pre-' 
** vented the effcft of 'old age anildecay, by eät- 
*' iag certain apples, trufted to the jcareoP/flfir;?^.*' 
** Zoke^ (thCiMBomus of the Scandinaviäns,yöraftily ' 
*i .conveyed away /rfttüro, and concealed her in a' 
': -• ' Ee4 " wood, 
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** Woody under the cuftody ofü gtant.i ' The gods, 
^^ beginning to wax old and gray, dete Aed the au« 
thor of the theft; and, by terrible menaces, 
compelled bim to einploy hls utmoft ctinniug, 
for regainiiig Idüna and her apples, in which he 
" was fuccefsful." ; The origin of poetry ts thu* 
. accounted for in the. fame work : *^ The gods 

« 

" formed Cuafcr^ who traverfed the eartb, teach- 
'' ing wifdonn to men. He was treatheroufly flain 
V by two dwarfo^ who mixed honey with his blood, 
^* and compofcd a liqitor »tbat renders.all who 
driok of it poets. Thefe dwarfs haviog iBcar- 
red the refentment of a: certaia giatit/ were ex- 
pofed by bim/upon a rock, «furroonded on all 
** fides with the fea. They . gave for th«ic ranfom 
'< the fatd.liquarf wfaich Jbheigiant deltvca^d to hi» 
<* daugfater Gfi/z/^talla. > The precious potion was 
« eagerly fought forby the gods ; bvrt Imw were 
^^ they to come at it? Odin,\x\ ther>fii9pe of a 
'* worm» crept Jhroügh a cireTice intd the caver» 
*' where the liqaoc waa oontealed.. ^Then lefu-' 
'^ ming bi$ natural* fliape» .ätid obtaining' Guiüo^ 
<* da'» confent to. täke three draught»,; hcifticked 
'^ up the wKole \ .aikl, trau sform ing himfelf into 
" an eagle, ftew dway to \^fgard., The gtant, 
** who was a magician, ftew with all fpecd after 
'^ Odin, ^ and caaie up with him oear the gate of 
** Afgard. Tbc gods iffued p4k ;of ikcir ^palaces 
•• to affift their mafter ;- arid.prefctttierd' tb him all' 
'* the pitchers they coaU lay^Vhandsp/onv wbich hc 

•* inftantly 
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** inftantly filled tvith the precious liqiiof. But in 
*• the hurfy öf dircbargmg his Ipäd, Odin poüred 
•* only part of the liquör tTi'röugh hisbeak/the ritt, 
** being emitted thfbugh ä l'efs jptire vent Tlie 
" former is beilowed by the gods üpon göod pöe«, 
'* to infpire them with divine ehthuliafm: The 
" latter, which' is in much ^reater pl'enty, is be- 
•• ftowed liberally on all Who apply for it'; by 
*• \^hich meanis the world is peftered with an end- 
•* lefs quantity of wretched verfes.*' Ignorartce 
is equally credutoiis in allages. Albert, furnanfied 
tbe Greät^ flouriflied in the thirteenth Century, and 
was a man of real knowledge. During the courfe 
öf bis educatioh he was remarkably dull ; and ^ 
ferne years'beföre'he died becämea fort of dhange- 
ling. 'fhat fingulartty produced the following 
ftbry. The holy Virgin, appearing to him, de- 
manded, whether he would excel in philöföphy ör 
in theology : upon his choofing the form elf, ine 
promifed*, that he fhould become an iftcompafäblc 
philofopher ; but added, that to jiiinifli'-hini 'för 
not preferring theology, he (bould become ftupid 
again äs ät firft. 

Upon a flight view, it may appear unaccount- 
able, that even the groffeft favages (hoiild take a 
childifh tale for a folid reafon, But näture aids 
the deception : where things äre related in a live- 

ly manner, and every circumftance appears as paf- 

. t ' • 

fing in öur fight, we take all for granted as true *, 
' • 'Call 

* Element» of Criricifxn, Vol.' i, p. xoo. edlt. 5. ' ' 
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Can an ignqrant ruftic doubt of infpiration, when 
he fees as it were the poet fipping the pure celef- 
tial liquor ? And how can that poet fail to produce 
bad verfes, who feeds on the excrements that drop 
from the fundatnent even of a deity ? 

In accounting for natural appearances, even 
good writers have betrayed a weaknefs in reafon- 
ingy little inferior to that above mentioned, They 
do not indeed put oflf their difciples with a tale ; 
but they put them oflf with a mere fuppofition, not 
more real than the tale. Defcartes afcrib^s the 
raotion of the planets to a vortex of ether whirl- 
ing round and round. He thought not of inqui- 
ring whether there , really be fuch a vortex, nor 
what makes it move. M. Buffbn forms the earth 
out of a fplinter of the fun, ftruck off by a comet. 
May not one be permitted humbly to inquire .at 
that eminent philofopher, what formed the comet ? 
This paffes for folid reafoning ; and yet we laugh 
at the poor Indian, who fupports the earth from 
falling by an elephant, and the elephant by a tor- 
toife. 

It is ftill more ridiculous to reafon upon what is 
jßcknowledged to be a 6dion, as if it were real. 
Such are the fidlions admitted in the Roman law. 
A Roman taken captive in war, loft his privilege 
of being a Roman Citizen ; for freedom was held 
effential to that privilege. But what if he made 
his efcape after perhaps an hour's detention ? The 
hard(hip in that cafe ought to have fuggefted an 
alteration of the lav, ^ fo far as to f^ifpend the pri- 
vilege 
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vilege t\Q langer ffann the c^ptifvity fublifted: .: Bt^^ 
theancient Rompps wererxot fo ingfs^ious« T^T 
remedied the hardibip by a ii&iflni that ^h^ nia^i^ 
nevcr had been a captive. Tlje Frederipian: poi^ : 
banifh^. from the law of Pru0i^ an epdl^&l a^oi^x 
ber of fi<5tioDs found in the Roman law *• Yct after^*. 
ward, treating of perfonal rights,, it is laid down 
as a rule, That a child in the womb is feigned or 
fuppofed to be born when the fidion is for its a;d-* 
Tantage f. To a weak reafoner, a fi£tion 1^ a hap« 
py contrirance for refolving intricate queftions« 
Such is th$ co(\ftitution of England« that the Eng*: 
li(b law-^ourts are merely territori.^1 ; apd that no 
fad happening abroad comes under their cogni^^ 
fance* An £ngli(hnian, after murderjng bis feU; 
low-traveller in France, returnsto bis nativecoun* 
try. What is to bc done, for gnilt ought not to 
paf$ nnpuniib^d ? The crime is feigned to have 
been committ^d in England, . 

Ancient hiftories ajre füll of incredi,ble fadls that. 
pafled current during the infancy of reafon, vvhich 
at prefent would be rejeded with cqntempt. Eve- 
ry one who is converfant in thehiftory of ancient 
nations, can recal inftances without end. Does 
any perfon believe at prefent, though gravely re« 
ported by hiftorians, that in old Rome there was 
a law: for cutting into piece^ the body of a bank- 
rupt, and diftributing the parts among nis credi- 
tors ? The ilory of Porfenna and Scevola is higbl;^ 

romanticj^ 

* Preface, J 28. 

f Part u Book z. tide 4. f 4« 
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romantic ; and the Rotj of Vampires in Hongarj, 
fhamefolly abford« Hiere is no reafon to believe, 
there ever was fuch a ftate as that of the Amazons ; 
and the Aory of Thaleftris and Alexander the 
Great; is certainly a fidion. Scotch hiftorians de- 
fcribe gravely and circumftantially ther battle of 
Luncarty, as if they had been eye-witnefles. A 
peaiant and his two Tons, it is faid» were ploughing 
in an adjacent field, during^the heat of the aäton. 
Enraged at their countrymen for tarning their 
backs, they broke ttiey plough in pieces ; and each 
laying hold of a part, ru(hed into the mtdft of the 
battle, and obtained a cotnplete TiAory over the 
Danes. Tbis ftory has every mark of fi&ion : A 
man following out unconcernedly his ordinary oc- 
cupation of ploughing, in fight of a battle, on 
which depended his wlfe and children, his goods, 
and perhaps his oivn life: three men, without 
rank or figure, with only a (tick in the band of 
each, (lemming the tide of vidory, and tarning 
the fate of battle. 1 mention not thät a plough 
was unknown in Scotlund for a Century or two af- 
ter that battle; for that circumftance could not 
create a doubt in the hiftorian, if he was Ignorant 
ofit. # 

Reafon, with refpeft to its progrefs, is fingular. 
Morals, manners, and every thing that appears 
cxtemally, may in part be acquired by irhitation 
ahd example ; which have not the -flighteft inflü- 
ence upon the reafoning faculty. The only means 

for 
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i^.fatig^ble ftudy an4 praÄiice; and evßnj,|:\ieif 
will not carry ,^ mm. one.flep beypnd thfi.fubjjBä^ 
he IS qoaveffant alx^ : exampl^s .are not rareof 
roen extreme^y.expfrt^n one'fqienqe, and grofsfly 
defkient in otbers« . Mai\y {abl^. ,ai3thematician9 
^jrenovices in.politicsy and.'e]^en in ^tbe comuiQH 
arts of life/.. ftudy and pradttqe bare ripf r^ed theui 
in eyeyy ;T€latipn..of equaJityi while t^ey; rcmaiu 
ignof ant^^ilike . the . ,vulgar| about otfaer rdiationd« 
A roaii, if), like/mapner, vifho l^as .beftow.ed much 
time and thought in political: n^atters, rna^b^^'a 
child a8 to othcr branches pf k^io.wkdge *. , ., 

I proceed to the. fecond artjcle^ ^oc^aining err 
Toneous reafoning occafiotied,. by.. natural «b^afT^^. 
The firft blas I f]iall.inention has an extenifve ip" 
fluence, What is feen, makes a deeper impreffion 
than what i^reported, or difcovered by refleftion. 
JElence it is, th^t in judging of. right and wrong, 

thp 

• • Pafcal, the celebrated' author of Leitrts Provivctalet^ in 
Order to explain the infinity and ttLdivifibUtty.iof the Detty« 
has the foUowing words :, '' I <WiU ih^w jijqk^ a thing both im« 
*' finite and ixidivifible. ^}t is appiQt.snaylng with infinite 
<< celerity : that point is in all places at once, and entire in 
** every place.'* What an abAirdity, fays Voltaire, to afcribe 
znotion to a ^athem^^tkral point, that hasnp.exiftence' tut in 
the ZDi94 pf the gepa^eter 1. th^t it ca^i be tvery .^here a^ the 
/ame ipflanty. and that Jt)Caninove with. infinite celerity! as 
if infinite celerity could a&ually ezift^ Every word^ adi^s be 
18 big with abAirdity ) and yet he was a great man who uttered 

ibatftuff. 
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llie Ignorant and illiterate are ilhxck with the ex- 
tet*nal aft only, witboüt peiiettatiag mto will 
or int^htion which lie out of fight. Tbüs, with 
refpeft to cbvenants, laws, tows, * ^nd öthcr afts 
thiat are completed by words, the Wfaole weight in 
days of ignönmce is laid upon the ^xterAal expref- 
fion, with no xegard to the meaning of the fpeak- 
er or Writer. The bleffitig beftowed by Ifaac up- 
on bis fon Jacob, miftaking ^him för Efau, is an 
Üluftrioüs inftahce. Not only was the bfeffing in- 
tended for Efau, but Jacob, by deceiving bis fa- 
ther had'rendered himfelf unworthy of it* ; yet 
Ifaac had pronouhced the fouhds, and it was not 
in bis power to unfay them : Nefcit vox emiffa 
reverti f. Joöiua, grofsly impofcd on by the Gi- 
beonites denying that they were Canaanites, made 
a covenant with them ; and. yet, though he found 
them to be Canaanites, he held himfelf to be 
boiind, Lcd by the fame bias, people think it 
fufficient ,to fulfil the words of a vow, however 
fliort of intention. The Duke of Lancafter, vexed 
.at the obftinate refiftance of Reniles, a town in 
Brittany, vowed in wrath not to raife the liege tili 
he had planted the Englifh colours upon one of 

• , the 

* Many mor6 are killed by a fall fröm a hode or by a fe- 
ver, than by tbonder. Yet we irb imlch inore afratd iX the 
latter. It is the found that temfi^s^^ though every mau knoWs 
that the danger isover whenhe hears the fonndi 

f Genelis, chap* xzrii. 
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the gates. He found it neceflary to raife the liege ; 
but his vow ftood in the way. The governor r6- 
lievesd him from his fcruple, permitting him ' to 
plaBt bis colours upon one of the gates ; änd he was 
fatäsfied that his vow was fulfiUed* The £äillow- 
ing is an example of an abfürd conclufioä deduc^ 
from a precept taken literally, againft cbnimoh 
fenfd We are prdered by « thie Apöftle^ tu prSy 
always ; from which Jeröiti/one df the fath^rs, at- 
.gufis thus : " Conjugal enjoy^merit id iafcönfiflieAt 
** whh praying ; irr^o, conjtigal 6rijoyrrfei1t'is'ä'lirii'* 
jBy the fame argumenta it may be proved^ tliat eat- 
ing aiid drinking are fins ; and' th^t lleeping Is a 
great fin, being a great Interruption to praying. 
With refped to another text, ** That a bifKop müft 
f*. be blamelefs, the hulband of one wife,'^ taken 
literally, a very difFerent conclufion is drawn in 
Abyffinia, That no man can be ordained a prcf- 
ibyter tili he be married. Prohibitions have been in* 
terpreted in the fame Ihallovv manrier. Lord Clä- 
•rehdön glves two inftances, both of tbem relative 
to the greät fire of London. The mayor pröpo- 
'filng to pull dowii a houfe in order to ftop the pro- 
.grefs of the fire, was oppofed by the läwyers, who 
declared the aft to be unlawful ; and the houfe 
was burnt without being pulled down. About the 
fame time it was propofed to break open fomc 
hoüfes in the Temple for faving the furniture, the 
poffeffors being in the country ; but it was decla- 
red burglary to fotce open a door without confent 

of 
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of t}ie. pofloflbr« Such literal interpretation, coh- 

tqary jp common fenfe, has been extended eVen to 

Jpf)i<%:puQLftiment. ^Ifadas was bathing whm the 

^^riQivaß given in Laccdemonv that Epaminoq- 

4ft$:?^ßs at band ^vith: a .num^rous army. . Naked 

^U3 1^1^ ^as, he ruQied . againft the enemy with a 

ipear iq öojb band, and afword in the other, bear- 

.u)g doj^vn aU befo^^j him. Tbe Ephori fined bizn 

.fpr.gping tQ.bftttJ^ urvartned; hut bonoured him 

•jwjijltif^ g^rl^nd' £[>r his.gallaht behaviour. How 

<abfprd.tp tbink'that.the law was inteoded ferfoch 

.f^;ca£e-!: apdhow.much n^ore abfiard to.thinkj th^t 

the fame ad oyght to be both pimilhed and re- 

w^r^^^d ! The King - of Caftile being carried cÄ 

his borfe by, a hunted hart, was faved by a perfon 

at band, who cut bis b^lt. , The judges thoughtä 

pardon abfolutely requifite, to relieve from capital 

punifhment a man who had lifted a fword againft 

his .fovercign *. It is a- falutary regulation, that k 

man who is abfent cannot be tried for bis life. 

Pope Formofus die4 fuddenly without fuf&ring 

any puniflitnent for his crimes. He was raifed 

from \\h grave,drefied in hispontifical babit; and 

in that fhape a criipinal procefs went on againft him. 

Could 

* A perfon unacquatnted with the hiftory of law, will ima- 
gine tbat Swift has carried beyond all bounds his fatire a- 
jgainft lawyers, in faying, that Gulliver had incnrred a capital 
punilhment, for faving the Emperor's palace'by piffing OQt 
the fire ; it being capital in any perfon of what quality fo^^, 
to make water within the precinäs of the palace. 



€o^]ydit(((ßl*io^^y'rbiS l^^oiight, tltat a (rotten carcafe 
broüiglit iilto öourt.wä^/ufficient to fulfilthe law ?^ 
The Cmt ftbAird fat-ce ^98 played in Scotland, 
uport thp-body of Logw.of Reftalrig, feveral year» 
after bis intennent. The bödy of Tancred^ King 
o£ SicUy,' was raifed from th^ grave, and the head 
C5Ut off for fljppofed nebellion» Henry TV, o£ Ca- 
ftilc vnM. d«pofed io abfence ; but, for.a colour 
of ju'ftiqe, th^ follqwing ridiculous fcene t^^as aded^ 
A woo4en ftat^e drefTed in a royal habit, was 
pUced on a tbe^tre ; and the fedtence of depofi« 
tiön wa6 Xoleoinly read to it, as if it had been the 
Kinghimfelf, The Archbiftiop of Toledo feized 
tht ccown, another the fceptre, a tfaird the fword ; 
^nd :tbe ceremony was concluded with proclaim- 
iqg another king. How hunibling are fach fcenes 
to man who values bimfelf upon the faculty of 
i^eafon as bis prime. attribute ! An expedient of 
fh^t kind would now be reje6ted with difdain^ as 
fit only to amufe children ; and yet it grieves me 
to obftrve that law proceedings are not yet totally 
purged öf fach abfurdities. By a law in Holland, 
the criminars corifeffian ia eflential to a capital 
puniflnment, nb other evidence being held fufli* 
cient : and yet if he infift on his innocence, he is 
tortured tili he pronoupcc tbe words of confeffion ; 
as if founds raerely were fufficient, without will 
pr iptention. Tbe praöice of England in a fimi- 
lar cäfe^ is nb lefs abfurd. Confeffion is not there 
requited ; bi(t it is requtred, that the perfoq accu- 
VoL.'n. Ff fed 
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fed ihall plead, and fay wlifel'ft^^he be innoeent or 
guilty. Bat what if he ftönd iniite ? He is prrf- 
fed down by weights tili hc -^lead ; and if tie con- 
tinue mute, he is preffcd tili he'gite up'the gboft, 
atorture kriown by the name^ öf Peine forte et 
dure^. Further, law, copying röligion, ha& cxalt- 
cd ceremoriies above the fubiiantial part. In 
England, fo ftriÄly has form becn adhercd ta, as 
to make the moft trivial defeft in words fatal, how- 
cver certain tbe meaning be. * Murdredavit for 
murdravkf feloniter (ox felontcij have beeh ad- 
judged to vitiatc an indidment, Burgariter for 
hurglariter häth been a fatal öbje£tion ; biit Jar- 
gulariter hath been holden good. Webfter be- 
ing jndiAed for murder, and the ftroke being 
laid ^* iiniftro bracio*^ inilead of ** bracbio^^^ he 
was difmilled. A. B. alias dißus A. C Buicber, 
was found to vitiate the indiftment ; becaufe ic 
ought to have been A. B. Butcher^ alias di^us A. 
C. Butcber. So gladium in dextra Jua^ without 
m(inu. 

No bias in human nature is raore prevalent than 
a deiire to anticipate futurity, by being made ac- 
quainted beforehand with what%will happen. It 
was indulged without referve in dark times:; and 
hence pmens, auguries, dreams, judicial aftrology; 

oracles, 

♦ Since the above was written, the parliament h*as ena£led^ 
That perfons arraigi>ed for felony qi: piräcyi who ft^nd mate^ 
or refufe to anfwer dired^Iy to the indi^ment, ihall :be held as 
confefling. ^d judgxnent fhall pafs againft thesu a$ if tbey 
had been convided by verdidl or confeflion. 
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oracies, and prophecies,, witbout end. It (hews 
ftrange weaknefs not to fee, that fuch forekhoW- 
ledge would be a gift more pernicious to man tban 
Pandora*8 box : it would deprive him of every 
motive to adion ; and leave no place for fagadty, 
nor for contriving mcans to bring about a de&red 
event. Life is an enchanted caftle» opening to 
interefting views that infiame the Imagination and 
excite induftry. Remove the vail that hides fatu- 
rity.— To an aftive, buftling, anitnating fcede, 
fucceeds a dead ftupor» men converted' into fta- 
tues ; paflive like inert matter, becaufe thcre re- 
mains not a iingle motive to a<%iort. Anxiety 
about futurity roufes our fagacity to prepai'e'fdr 
what may happen ; but an appetite to know what 
fagacity cannot difcover, is a weaknefs In nature 
inconfiftent with every rational principle *• 

Propenlity to things rare and wonderful, is a na- 
tural bias no lefs univerfal than the former, Any 
ftrange or unaccountable event roufes the atten- 
tion, and infiames the mind: we fuck it in greedi- 
ly, wifti it to be true, and believe it to be true up- 
on the ilighteft evidence +• A hart taken in the 

foreft of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, bore a 
collar upon which was infcribed, Cafar boc me do^ 

F f 2 novit. 

* Fofeknowledge of future events, dififers widely from a 
convidlion, that all events are fixed and immutable : the latter 
leaves as free tö a^ivity ; the förxner annihilates all adkivity. 

t ** C«far. gs^ve me this.*' 
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navii*. Evcry one believed that a Roman Empe- 
TOT was meant, and that the beaft muft have lived 
at leaft a thoufand years ; overlooking tbat the 
jEmperoir of Germany is alfo üyled Cafar^ and that 
it W;as not neceJTary to go back fifty years, This 
propenfity difplays itfelf even in childhood : ftories 
of ghp(ls and apparitions ar.e anxioufly liftened to; 
and firmly believed, by the terror they occafion : 
the vulgär accordingly have been captivated with 
fach ftories, upon evi4ence that would not be fuf- 
ßcient to afcertain the iimpleft fad. The abfurd 
^nd childifh prodigies that are every where fcat- 
tered through the hiftory of Titus Livius, not to 
nientipn other ancient hiftorians, woqld be unac* 
pountable.ip a writer of fenfe and gravity, were it 
not for the propenfity mentioned. But human be- 
rief is jfiot left at ^he mercy of every irregulär bias : 
pur Maker has fubjc<äed belief to the corredioo 
pf the rational faculty ; and accordingly, in pro. 
portion as reafon ^dyances towards rnaturity, won- 
ders, prodigies, apparitions, incantations, witch- 
craft, gnd fuch ftuflf, lofe their influence« That 
reform^tipn, hpwcyer, has, been exceedingly flow, 
becaufe the propenfity is exceedingly ftrong. Such 
abfurdities found credit among wife men, even as 
late as the lad age, I am ready to verify the 
Charge, by introducing two mfn of the firfl rank 
fpr underftanding : ^vere ^ greater pumber netefla- 
ry, therfi wou|d be no difficulty Cjf making a very 

long 

? See Elements of Criticifin, to^. i. p. 163. ed. 6^ 
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long catalogue. The celebräted Grotius (hall leäd 
the vaii. Procopius in bis Vandai hiftory related 
that ferne orthodox Ghriftians, whofe tongues were 
cut out by the Arians^ continued miraculoufly to 
fpeak as formerly. And to vouch the faft, he ap- 
peals to Tome of thofe miraculous perforts^ alive in 
Conftantinople gt the time of bis writing. In the 
dark ages of Chriftianity, when different feös were 
violentty inflamed againft each other, it is not fur- 
prifing that grofs abfurditie^ were fwallowed a» 
real miracles: but is it not furprifing, and alib 
mortifyingy to find Grotius, the greateft genius of 
the age he lived in, adopting fuch abfurdities ? 
For the truth of tbe foregoing miracle, he appeals 
not orily to Procopius, but to feveral other wri* 
ters * ; aö if the hcarfay of a few writers were fuf- 
ficient to make us beiieve an impoffibility. Could 
it feriouflybe bis opinton, that the Great God, who 
governs by general laws, permitting the fun to 
ihine alike upon men of whatever religion, would 
miraculoufly fufpend the laws of nature, in order 
to teftify bis difpkafure at an honeft fedt of Chri-> 
ftians, led innocently into error ? Did heaMb beiieve 
what Procopius adds, that two of thefe orthodor 
Chriftians were again deprived of fpeech, as a pu- 
nilhment inflidted by the Almighty for cohabittng 
with proftitutes ? 

I proceed to our famous hiftorian, the £arl of 
Clarendon, the other perfon I had in view. A 

F f 3 man 

Prolegoxnena to his Hiftory of the Goths. 
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man. long in public bufinefs, a confummate poli- 

tician, and well ftored with knowledge from books 

as well as from experience, might be fottiiied 

ag^inft foolifh miracles, if any man can be for- 

tified: and yet behold bis fuperftitious credulity 

in childifh ftories ; no lefs weak in that particular^ 

than Was bis contemporary Grotius. He gravely 

rela(es an incident concerning the aifaÜination of 

tbe Duke of Buckingham, the fum of which fol- 

lows, " Therc were many ftories fcattered abroad 

at .that time;,. of prophecies and predidions of 

the Dükers untimely and violent death ; one of 

which was npon a better foundation of credit 

'^ tfaaa ufually fuch difcour(es are founded upon. 

There was an officer in the King^s wardrobe in 

Windfor caftle, of reputation for honefty and 

'^ difcretion» and at that timeabout the age of fif- 

♦*: ty. About fix months before the miferable end 

^* of the Duke, this man. being in bed and in good 

'^ bealth, there appeared -to bim at midnight a 

•* man of a venerable afped, whp drawing the cur- 

** tains and fixing bis. eye upon bim, faid, Poyou 

'i.know me, Sir. The poor man, half dead with 

t* fear, anfwcred, That he thought bim to be Sir 

*> George Villiers, father to the Duke, Upon 

** which he was ordered by the apparitipn, to go to 

*' the Duke and teil bim, that if be did not fome- 

** what to ingratiatq himfelf with the people, he 

" would be fuffered to live but a fhort time. The 

fame perfon appeared .to bim a fecond and a 

third time, reproaclyng bim bitterly for not per. 

'" forming 
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^^rformit^j hU^p^^ijfe;«^^ iThe poor manjlucked 
•* up gs? mpqh coijkcage.^^sjto excufe himfölf, that'it 
" wasdifficult to find accefs to the Duke^ jmd that 
" he wQuld be tbougljl: a mj^droan. ^ The appari- 
*\ tjon iipparted^ (o^t)i|inj fpii^e fccret^- wl^ich he 
V. faid would be bis piri^dßntials;to tbe Dul^e. The 
^f Qjfficer^ introdtice^ to the. Duke by Sir Ralph 
Frefn}aii, wa5,feceiyed po.urteoufly. They walk- 
ed together near a^i.bour ; ,and tbe Duke fome'^ 

m 

** times fpcfke wit^; gr^at con^motion, tho' his fer- 
". yants ^ith Sir iRalph were at fupb a, diftance 
" that they could ppt hear -a wprd. The officer» 
" retpi;ning frQpvtbj&.Pukey told Sir Ralph, that 

I * 

** wben he inent[oned,^he pajrticulars that were to 
gain him t:redi|>,die Duke's colour changed ; 
and he fwore the officer could come to that 

*' knowledge. only by t^ie devil : för that thefc 

« 

" particujars were known only to himfelf, ahd to 
" oneperfonrnpre^ pf whofefidelity he was fecure. 
V The Duke, whp ,\^nt >to accompgny the King 
at hunting, was, pbferved to ride all the morn^ 
ing in deep tho.ught; and before tbe morning 
was fpent, left the field and alighted at his mo- 

* 

'* ther*s houfe, with whom he was ihut up for two 
" or three hours, When the Duke left her, bia, 
** countenance appeared füll of troubje, with a mix- 
*' ture of anger, which never appeared before in 
" converfing with her : and (he was found over^ 
" whelmed with tears, and in great agony* What- 
** ever there was of all this, it is.a notprious truth, 

F f 4 " that 
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*' that when fhe heard of thc Dttke5s rhtitätr, &e 
^* feemed not in the leaft ftirprifedi dor did exptefs 
^' mach forrdw,^' 

• « 

The nanre of Lord Clarendon calls for more at- 
tention tö the forcgoing relation than othcrwife it 
would deferve, It is no article of the Chriilia» 
faithy that the dead preferve their cohnedion witb 
the livirig, or are cver fufFered to return to this 
World : we have no folid evidtoce for fuch a fad ; 
and rarely hear of it, except in tales fbr amußng 
or terrifyrng children. Secondly, The ftory is in- 
confiftent with the fyftem of Providence ; which, 
for the heil purpofes, has drawn an impenetrable 
veil between us arid futurity. Thirdly, This ap- 
parition, though fuppofed tb be endowed with a 
miraculous knowledge of future evcnts, ij however 
deficient in the fagacity that belongs to a perfbn 
of ordinary underftanding* It appears twice to 
the officer, without thinking of giving bim proper 
credentials ; nor does it thiak of them tili fuggeft- 
ed by the officer. Fourthly, Why did not the ap- 
parition go dircdly to the Duke himfelf: what ne- 
ccffity for employing athird perfon ? The Duke 
muft have been much more affeded with an ap^ 
parition to himfelf, than with thc hearing it at fe- 
cond band. The officer was afraid of being taken 
for a madirian ; and the Duke had foroe reafon to 
think bim fuch. Laftly, The apparition happened 
above three months before the Duke's death ; and 
yet we hear not of a finglc ftep taken by him, in 

purfuance 
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purfuance of the advice he got. The authority 
of the hiftorian and the regard we owe him, have 
drawn from i&e the foregoing refle<ätons, which 
with refped to the ftory itfelf are very little nc- 
ceflary ; for the cvidcncc h really not fuch as to 
vcrify any ordinary occurrence. His Lord(hip 
acknowledges, that he had no evidence but conl« 
mon report, faying, that it was one of the many 
ftories fcattered abroad at that time. He doeß not 
fay, that the ftory was related' to him by the offi- 
cer, whofe name he does not even mention» or by 
Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke, or by the 
Duke's mother. If any thing happened like what 
is related, it may with good reafon be fuppofed ' 
that the officer was crazy or enthufiaftically mad : 
nor have we any evidence beyond common report, 
that he communicated any fecret to the Duke. 
Here are two remarkable inftances of an obferva- 
tion made above, that a man may be high in öne 
fcience, and very low in another. Had Grotius, or 
had Clarendon, ftudied the fundamentals of reafon 
and religion coolly and impartially, as they did 
other fciences, they would never have given faith' 
to reports fo ill vouched, and fo contradidlory to 
every found pripciple of theology. 

Another fource of erroneous reafoning, is a fin- 
gular tendency in the mind of man to myfteries 
and hidden meanings. Where an objedt makes a 
deep impreifion, the bufy mind is feldom fatisiied 
with the fimple and obvious intendment : inven- 

tion 
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tion is rorufed to allegorize, and to pierce into hid- 
den views and purpofes. I have a notable exam- 
ple at hartd, witb refpedt to fonns and ceremonies 
in religious wor(hip« Jofephos *, talking of the ta- 
bernacle, has the foUowing paflage. " Lct any 
" man confider the , ftrudlure of the tabernacle, 
V the facerdotal veftments, the veflels dedicated to 
" the fervicc of the altar ; and he muft of necef- 
lity be convuiced, that ourlawgiver was a pious 
man, and that all the c^mours againft üs and 
" our profeflion, are mere calumny. For what 
" are all of thefe but the image of the whole 
" World ? This will appear to any man who fo- 
*' berly and impartially examines the matter. The 
'^* tabemacle of thirty cubits is divided into three 
** ps^rts ; two for the priefts in general, and as free 
^' to them as the earth and -the fea ; the third, 
'Vwhere no mortal muft be admitted, is as the 
" heaven, referyed for God himfelf. The twelve 
**^loaves of fhew-bread fignify the twelve months 
" of the year. The candleftick, compofed of feven 
" brancheSy refers to the twelve figns of the äo- 
*^ diacy through which the feven planets fliape 
'' their courfe ; and the feven lamps on the top 
**^ of the feven branches bear an analogy to the 
" planets themfelves. The curtains of four co- 
** lours reprefent the four elements. The finc li- 
'^ nen fignifies the earth, as fiax is raifed there« 
*• By the purple is underftood the fea, from the 

*'blöod 

* Jewifik Antiquities, Book 3. 
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•* blood of the murex, which dyes that colour. 
** The violet colour is a fymbol of the air ; and 
** the fcarlet of the fire. B7 the linen garment of 
•* the high-priefty is. iiefigned the whole body of 
the earth : by the violet colour* the heavens. 
The pomegranates fignify lightning : the bells 
** toUing fignify thunder. The four-coloured ephod 
*\ bears a refemblance to the very nature of the 
" univerfe» and the interweaving it with gold has 
a regard to the rays of light. The girdle about 
the body of the prieft is as the fea about the 
" globe of the earth. The two fardonyx (lones 
are a kind of figure of the fun and moon ; and 
the twelve other ftones may be underftood, ei- 
" ther of the twelve months, or of the twelve 
" figns in the zodiac. The violet-coloured tiar^ 
" is a refemblance of heaven ; and it would be 
" irreverent to have written the facred name of 
God upon an^ other colour. The triple crown 
and plate of gold give us to underlland the glo- 
ry and majefty of Almighty God. This is a 
piain illuftration of thefe matters ; and I would 
not lofe any opportunity of doing juftice to the 
honour and wifdom of our incomparable law- 
** giver.*' How wire-drawn, and how remote 
fcom any appearance of truth, are the forcgoing 
^Uufions and imagined refemblances ! But reli- 
gioüs forms and ceremonies, however arbitrary, 
are never held to be fo. If an ufeful purpofe do 
not appear, it is taken for granted that there muft 

be 
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be a hidden meaning ; and any meaning, however 
childifh, will ferve when a bett^r cannot be found. 
Such propenfity there is in dark ages for allegori- 
zing, that even our ;Saviour^s roiracles have not 
efcaped^ Wherever any feeming difficulty occurs 
in the piain fenfe, the fathers of the church, Ori- 
gen, Auguftine, and Hilary, are never at a lofs for 
a myflic meaning. ** Sacrifice to the celeftial 
^* gods with an odd number, and to the terreftrial 
" gods with an even number," is a precept of Py- 
thagoras. Another is, ** Turn round in adoring 
the godSy and fit down when thou haft worfhip- 
ped." The learned make a ftrange pother aboat 
the hidden meaning of thefe precepts. But, after 
all, have they any hidden meaning ? Forms and 
ceremonies are ufeful in external worlhip, for oc- 
cupying the vulgär ; and it is of no importance 
what they be, provided they prevent the mlnd 
from wandering, Why fuch partiaiity to ancient 
ceremonies, when no hidden meaning is fuppofed 
in thofe of Chriftians, fuch as bowing to the eaft, 
or the prieft performing the liturgy, partly in a 
black Upper garment, partly in a white ? No 
ideas are more fimple than of numbers, nör lefs 
fufceptible of any hidden meaning ; and yet the 
profound Fy thagoras has imagined many fuch mean- 
ings. The number one^ fays he, having no parts, 
reprefents the Deity : it reprefents alfo order, 
peace, and tranquillity, which refult from unity of 
fentiment. The number two reprefents diforder, con- 

fufion. 
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fufion, and change. He difcovered in the number 
tbree the moft fublime myfteries : all things arc 
compofed, fays he, of three fubftances. The number 
Jbur is holy in its nature, and conftitutes the divine 
eflence, which confifts in unity, power, benevolence 
and wifdom. Would one believe, that the great 
philofopher, who demonftrated the 47 th propofition 
of the firft book of Euclid, was the invcntor of 
fuch childifli conceits ? Perhaps Pythagoras meant 
only to divert bimfelf with them. Whether fo or 
not, it feems difEcult to be explained, how fuch 
trifles were prefervedin raemory, and handed down 
to US through fo many generations. All that can 
be faid is, that during the infancy of knowledge, 
every novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
a long courfe of tirae to feparate the coi^n from the 
chafF*. A certain writer, fmitten with the con- 
ceit of hidden meanings, has applied bis talent to 
the conftellations of the zodiac. The Hon typifies 
the force or heat of the fun in the month of July, 

when 

* The foUowing precepts of the fame philofopher, thongh 
now only fit for the ChiltPs Guide^ were originally cherifhedy 
and preferved in memory, as emanations of fuperior wifdom« 
.** Do not enter a temple for worfhip, but with a decent air. 
*' Render not life painful by undertaking too many affairs. 
*« Be always rcady for what may happen. Never bind your- 
«' felf by a vow, nor by'an oath. Irritate not a man who is 
** angry.** The feven wife men of Greece made a figure in 
their time y but it would be unreafonable to eipeö> that what 
they taught during. the infaijcy of knowledge, fliould make a 
^figure in its maturi^y. • 
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whcn he cnters that conftellation. The coaftella* 
tion whcre thc fun is in thc month of Augaft is 
termed the virgin^ fignifying the time of harvcft. 
He enters the Balance in '^September, denoting the 
equality of day and night. Tht fcorpion^ where 
he is found in Odober, is an emblem of the dif- 
cafes that are frequent during that month, 8lc, 
The Balance f I acknowledge, is well hit off; but I 
fee not clearly the refemblance of the force of a 
lion to the heat of the fun ; and ftill lefs that of 
harveft tö a virgin: the fpring would be more 
happily reprefented by a virgin, and thc harveft by 
a woman in the a6l of delivery. 

Our tendcncy to myftery and allegory, difplays 
itfelf with great vigour in thinking of our forefa- 
thers and of the ancients- in general, by means of 
the veneration that is paid them. Before writing 
was known, ancient hiftory is made up of tradi- 
tional fahles. A Trojan Brutus peopled England ; 
and the Scots are defcended from Scota, daughter 
to an Egyptian king. ^ Have we not equally rea- 
fon to thinky that the hiftories of the heathen gods 
are involved in fable ? We pretend not to draw 
any hidden meaning from the former : why fliould 
we fufpeft any fuch meaning in the lattier ? Alle- 
gory is a fpecies of writing too refined for a favage 
or barbarian : it is the fruit of a cultivated Imagi- 
nation ; and was a late inventipn even ia Greece. 
The allegories of Efop are of the fimpleft kind : 
yet they were compofcd aftcr leaming began to 

flourifh; 



flourifh ; and Cebes, whofe allegory about the life 
of man is juftly celebrated, was a difciple of Socra-« 
tes. Prepoffeffion, however, in favour of the an*- 
ctents, makes us conclude that there muft be fome 
hidden meairing or allegory in their hiftorical fa- 
bles ; fbr no better reafon than that they are defti- 
tute of common fenfe. In the Grcek mythology, 
there are numberlefs fahles related as hiftorical 
fadls merely ; witnefs the fable of gods mixing 
with women, and procreating giants, like what we 
find in the fabulous hiftories of many other natiods. 
Thefe giants attempt to dethrone Jupiter : Apollo 
keeps the fheep of Admetus : Minerva fprings 
from the head of Jove * : Bacchus is cut out of his 
thigh : Orpheus goes to hell for his wife : Mars 
and Venus are caught by Vulcan in a net ; and a 
thoufand other fuch childifh ftories. But the 
Greeks, many centuries after the invention of fuch 
foolilh fables, became illuftrious for arts and 
fciences ; and nothing would fatisfy writcrs in 
later times, but to dub them profound philofophers, 
even wben mere favages. Hence endlefs attempts 

even 

* However eafy it may be to draw an allegorical meaning 
out of tbat fable, I cannot admit any fuch metining to have 
been intended. An allegory is a fable contiived to illuftrate 
ferne acknowledged truth, by making a deeper impreflion thaa 
t;lie troth would make in plain words ; of which we bave feve- 
ral beautiful inflances in the Spedtator (Elements of Crittcifm, 
ch^p. 20. ^ 6.). But the fable here was underftood to be a 
matter of fa6l» Miifcrva being woHhipped by the Greeks as a 
real goddefs, the daughter öf Jupiter without a mother. 
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cvcn to deted myfteries and hidden mcanings in 
their fahles. Let other interpreters of that kind pafs : 
they give me no concern. But I carniot, without 
thc deepeft concern, behold our illuftrious philofo- 
pher Bacon employing bis talents fo ahfurdly. 
What imhecillity muft there he in human nature, 
when fo great a genius is capable of fuch puerili- 
ties ! As a fubjed fo humbling is far from heing 
agreeahle, I confine myfelf to a few inftances. In 
an ancient fahle, Prometheus formed man out of 
clay ; and kindling a bündle of hirch rods at the 
chariot öf the fun, brought down fire to the earth 
for the ufe of bis creature man. And, though un- 
grateful man complained to Jupiter of that theft, 
yet the god, pleafed with the ingenuity of Prome- 
theus, not only confirmed to man the ufe of fire, 
but conferred on bim a gift much more confider- 
able : the gift was perpetual youth, which was laid 
upon an afs to he carried to the earth. The afs, 
wanting to drink at a brook, was oppofed by a. 
ferpent, who infifted to have the bürden, without 
which, no drink for the poor afs. And thus, for 
a draught of piain water, was perpetual youth 
transferred from man to the fetpent. This fable 
has a ftriking refemblance to many in the Edda ; 
and, in the manner of the Edda, accounts for the 
invention of iire, and for the nwrtality of man. 
Nor is there in all the Edda one more childifh, or 
more diftant from any appearance of ä rational 
meaning. It is handled, however, by our philo- 
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(bpher with mucli folemn gravity, as if evcfy fource 
of wifdom Were locked up in it. The explanatioh 
he gives, being too long to be copied here, fhall be 
reduced to a few particulars, After an «logium 
upon fire, his Lordfliip proceed^ thus. " The 
** manner wherein Prometheus ftole his fire, is 
*• properly defcribed from the nature of the thing 5 
** he being faid to have done it by applying a rod 
" of birch to the chariot of the fün ; for bifch is 
ufed in flriking and beating ; which clearly de^ 
notes fire to procecd from violent pefcuflSoiis 
** and coUifions of bodies, whereby the matters 
•* ftruck are fubtilized, rarefied, put into motion, 
** and fo prepared to receive the heat of the celef- 
^* tial bodies. And accordingly they, in a clan- 
«* deftihc and fecret manner, Jnätch fire, as it were 
*♦ by ftealth, from the chariot of the fun," He 
goes on as follows. ^ The next is a remiarkable 
** part of the fable ; which reprefents, that men, 
^* inftead of gratitude, accufed both Prometheus 
•* and his fire to Jupiter *. and yet the accufation 
proved fo pleafant to Jupiter, that he not only 
indulged mänkind the u(c of fire, but conferred 
<* upon them perpetual youth. Here it may feem 
** ftrange, that the fin of ingratitude ftiould meet 
** with approbation or reward, But the allegory 
** haiB another view ; and denotcs, that the accu- 
** fation both of human nature and human art, 
** proceeds from a noble and laudable temper of 
*• mind» vi^- modefty ; and alfo tcnds to a very 
Voi, IL G g " good 
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good purp9r<^, yfiz. to für up frefli induftry and 
f new difcovwes." Can ajiy thing be more wire- 
" drawn? 

. Vulcap, attempting the chaftity of Minerva, had 
recourfe to force. In the ftruggle, bis fernen, fall- 
ins upon the ground, produced £ri£tonius ; whofe 
body from the middle upward was comely and 
well proportionedy bis thighs and legs fmall and 
deformed ' like an eeU , Confcious of that defed^ 
he was the inventor of . chariots ; wbicb fliowed 
the graceful part of bis body, and concealed wbat 
was deformed. Liften to the ^xplanation of this 
ridiculous fable« ** Art, by the various ufes^ it 
" makes of fire is here reprefented by Vulcän : 
*' and Nature is reprefented by Minerva, becaufe 
** of the induftry employed in her works. Art, 
" when it oflfers violence to Nature in order to 
bend her to its purpofe, £eldoni attains the end 
propofed» Yet, upon great ftruggle and appli- 
cation, there proceed certain imperfeä births^ 
or lame abortive works ; which however, with 
great pomp and deceitful appearances, are tri- 
* umphantly carried about, and fhown by impof- 
** tors," 1 admit the ingenuity ofthat forced 
meaning ; bat had the inventor of that fable any 
latent meaning ? If he had, why did he conceal 
it ? The ingenious meaning would have merited 
praife^ the fable itfelf none at all. 

I ihall add but one other inftance, for they grow 
tirefome. Sphinx was a monfter, having the face 

and 
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add voice öf ävirgini tbe wings of a lHir4i J»n4 ^© 
talqns of a gryphin. Sh^ refided ön the fup^imit 
of a moüntain^ near tbe citj Tjiebesf. Her mf iv^ 
ijcr was, to iie in ambufh for travcUers, to propofe 
dark rtddles whieh (he received from^ the Mufes^ 
and to tear thofe to pieces who could not folve 
them. The Thebans having offered their king- 
dom to the maii who ihould Interpret theferiddles, 
OedipUs prefented himfelf before the moniler, and 
he was required to explain the following riddle : 
What creature is that, which being born four- 
footed, becomes afterwards twö-footed then tfatee- 
footed, ^nd l^illy four-footed again ? Oedipu^ an- 
fwexed, It was man, who in bis infancy crawls up- 
nn bis hands and feet, then walks upright, upon 
bis two feet, walks in old age with a flick, and at 
lad lies four-footed in bed. Oedipus having thus 
obtained the yi^ovy, flew the monftei: ; and laying 
the carcafe upon an afs^ carried it off in triumph. 
Now for the explapation. *^ This is an elegant 
and inftruötive fable, invented to reprefent fci- 
enice : for Science iKiay be called a monfter, being 
flrangely gazed at and admired by the Ignorant. 
H^r figure and form is various, by realbn of 
** the yafl tariety of fubjj^ds that fcience confi- 
ders* Her . voice and countenance are repre- 
fen|:e4 female, by reafon of her gay appearance, 
." and ^vidlubility .pf. fpepch. Wings are adde4> 
" becaufe the fciences and their inventions üy 
** about in a mpment; for knowledge,.likeJight 
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^ commiioicätecl from torch to torch, is ptefenüy 
^ catched, and copioufly diSbfed. Sharp and 
^ hooked talons are elegantly attributed to her ; 
*^ becaufe the axioms and arguments of fcienoe 
^* fix down the mind, and keep it from moving or 
** fiipping away/' Again : •• All fcience feenos 
^^ placed on high, as it were on the tops of moun- 
^ tains that are hard to climb : for fcience is juftly 
** imagined a fublime and lofty thing» lopking 
'^ down upon ignorance, and at the fame time ta» 
^* king an extenfive view on all fides, as is, ufual 
^ on the tops of mountains* Sphinx is faid to 
^ propofe difBcult queftions and riddles, which 
^* flie received from the Mufes» Thefe queftions, 
'^ while they remain with the Mnfes, may be plea«i 
'^ fant, äs contemplatibn and inquiry jLte when 
^ knowledge is their only aim : but after they are 
** delivered to Sphinx, that is, to praftice, which 
*\ impels to adion, choice, and detentiination ; 
'^ then it is that they become ievere and torturing ; 
^ and unlefs folved, ftrangely perplex the human 
** mind, and tear it to pieces. It is with the 
** utmoft elegance added in the fable, that the 
^ earcafe of Sphinx was laid upon an afs ; for 
^ there is nothing fo fubtile and abltrufe, but af* 
^ ter being made piain, may be cohceived by the 
" floweft capacity.^' According to fuch httitude 
of interpretation, there is nothing more eafy than 
to make qUidlibet ex quolibet. 

^ Who nvotild not laii^h iffueb a man then it f 
\[ Wh% woM mt m^ i/Aticm nb9tr€Uf'l 



I.will detain the r€a4er but a moment. longer, 
to bear what our author (ays in juftificatiiHi of fuoh 
Qiyfterious meäning* Out of many reafons, I fe^^ 
Ußt tbe two foUowiog. " It may pafs for a far^ 
*^ tber indication of a concealed and fecret mean* 
P ing, that fomc öf thefe fables are fo abfurd and 
^ idle in their narration, as to proclaim an alle« 
** gory ev^en afar off« A fable that carries proba- 
bility with it, may be fuppofed invented for 
pleafure» or in imitation of hiftory ; but what 
*' cottld never be conceived or related in this way» 
muft furely haye a different ufe. For ex* 
ample, what a monftrous fiäion is this, That 
Jupiter fliould take Metii to wife ; and as foon 
as.he found her pregnant eat her ixp ; whereby 
** he alfo conceived, and out of bis head brought 
** forth Pallas armed ! Certainly no mortal could^ 
'^ but for the iake of the moral it couches, invent 
'' fuch an abfurd dream as this. fo much out of 
<' the road of thought.'' At that rate, the more 
ridiculous or abfurd a fable is. the more inftruflive 
it muft be. This opinion refeqibles that of the 
ancient Germans with refpedt to mad women, who 
were held to be fo wife, as that eyery thing they 
yttered was prophetic. Did it never occur to our 
author, th^t, in the infancy of the reafoning fa* 
9ulty, the in^igination is fuffered to roam without 
control, as iq a dream ; and that the vulgär in all 
4ged ^fc d^ighted with wonderful ftories; th» 
Qore out of nature^ the more to their tafte ? 
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'• Wc piroceed to the otüfet rtafob. ^ <« Tlic firgur 
** ttent'of inoft' weight With'«[ie hj That niany of 
^fcithefc'faWes appcartiot to hav^ been invetite^ 
^^hy fhe perfons whfe relate and divuige ihem, 
*♦ whcthet HoiAer^ Hefiod, or ©thers ; Ibr if 1 
^* Were afTured they firft flo^ed fronr thofelatelf 
*« ttmeä foid authors, I ftioüld ^ tlöver exped my 
*♦, thing fingularly grcat or noble firönl' fuch :an 
** origin. But wboever attentively confidets iht 
** thing, will find j that thefe fables arc delivefed 
(* dbwh by thofe writers, not as matters tben firft 
*- invented, but as received atid embraöed in €ar- 
'* liter ages. And this principally raifes my cileeni 
'' of thofe fafbles ; which I receive, not as the pto- 
'* du6l of the age, or invention of the poets, but 
'" as facred relics, gentle whifpers, and the breath 
f* of better times, that, from the traditions of more 
ahcient nat!önsy came at lerigth into the flutes 
and trumpet$ of the Greeks," Was it our au- 
thor's fincere opinion, that the farther back we 
trace the hiftory of man, the more of fcience and 
khöwledge is found ; and confequently that fava- 
gcs are the moft learne^ of all men ? 
X The following fabl^ of the favage Ganadians 
piiglit to be 'myfterious, if either of the reaf(Mis ur- 
gtd above be cpnclufl^ve. ^* Thete were in the 
^'begirinlng but fix men in the world, (from 
**whehce''i^rung is not fäid): one of thcfe af* 
** ^eendc'd tö heaven in queft of a^ woman named 
" Atabentßt', and had carnal knöwledge of hee. 
- - f« She 






** She heilig throwli headlong from tÜfc hti^tiof 
** ' thc tmpy rean, tieai received on the- back 6f ä' 
^ tortoife, and ddivcred of two childten, oiie df 
^ wfaom flew the other/* This fable is fo'abfu^df,^ 
that it muft have a latent meaning} and oneneeda 
but copy cur authdr to pump a deep myftery öüt 
gf it, howeVer littlc intended by the intöAtöi?,? 
And if either abfurdity or antiquity eiitkle i^hlti 
to be held facred relicfs, ^gentle whifperis^and iühe' 
bteath of better times; th^ foUowihg Japamefe fa- 
bles areo^ell entitled <tt) tihefe diftinguifbiiig epi- 
thets. ^' Bunfioy iir wedlo<:k- having bad ho chil- 
^* dren for many years^ addrefled her prayets^itö* 
'* the gods, was heard, and Was delitered o£^50o 
•* eggs. Fearing that <the eg^s inigkt :pro€(uc6 
** monfters, fhe packed thöni- up ili a'box, and" 
•* threw theim- iftto the rivcr. An old fifi^erman 
finding the box/hatched the eggs in anovenV 
every onc of which produced «a child. The' 
** childrbn were /ed with boiled rice 'öud taüg- 
" wort-leaves; änd being at laft teft W Ihift'fol* 
•* themfelves, they feil a*robbing on the highway; 
^ Hearing of a man fisimous for gteat wealth^ the^ 
^' told their ftory at his gate, and begged iomt 
^* food. This happenihg to be thc houfe of their 
** mothev, ihe owned them for her cbildreiv and 
^' gave a greatientertainment ta her friends and 
'* peighbours. She was afterwards inlifted among 
'^ the godidefies bythe^name »of JBrvi/aiVtf/z; her 
^* 5oo:fäps wero äppointed tobe.Jher Ättendants; 
. V G g 4 " and 
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^ and to thts day (he is worihippcid in J^pan as 
'* Ihc goddefsf of riches/' Take anothet fable of 
the f^me ftamp. The Japanefe haye a taUe of 
Incky and unlucky days, which they beliere to 
iiave been compofed by Abino Seimei, a fainons 
aftrologer^ and a fort of demi-god, They bare 
tbe foUowing tradition of bim« *' A young fox, 
^.' purf oed by bunters, fled into a temple» and took 
^' ihelter in the bofom of Abino Jaffima» fon and 
^' heir to tbe king of the country, Refufing to 
^^ yield tbe poor creatuie to the unmerciful bunt- 
^' ers, bc defendcd himfelf witb great braveryi 
*^ ' and fet tbe fox at liberty. Tbe hunters» through 
^' jrefentment againüi the young pripce, murdered 
^ bis Foyal father ; but Jaffima revenged bis fa-> 
^ tber's death^ killtng the traitors witb bis own 
** baiid. Upon this fignal vidory, a lady of in- 
*^ eomparable beauty appi^red to bim, and made 
^ fuch an impreffion on bis beart» that he took 
^' her to wife. Abino Seimei, procreated of that 
^' marriage, was endowed witb divine wifdom, 
V and T^th the precious gift of prophecy « Jai&roa 
^^ was Ignorant that bis wife was the very fox 
^ whofe life he had faved» tiU fhe refumed by de^ 
^* grees her former fhape/' If there be any bid- 
den myftery in this tale, I (hall not defpair of find-r 
ing a myftery in every fairy*-tale inv«ited by Ma«' 
dam Qomezt 
%% IS lamentable to obfemi the |bw progreft of 

\vmm no4erft«idin|Bp and tbe ßiciilty of ireafon. 



If this rcfleöiTObe verified in our celebrated ^ti- 
lofopher Bacon/ liow much more in others ? It h 
comfbrtable, howeYer, that human underftanding 
is in a progrefs toward maturity, howevcr flow; 
The fancy of allegorizing ancient fahles, is now 
out of fafhion : enlightened re^fon has untnafked 
thefe fahles, and left them in their nakedni^fs, as 
tfae invention of illiterate ages flehen wonder was 
the prevailing paflion. 

Having difcufled the firft two heads, I proceed 
to the third, viz. Erroneous reafoning occaiiöiied 
by acquired biafles. And one of thefe tnat has 
the greateft influenae in perverting the rational 
faculty, is blind religious ieal. There is not in! 
nature a fyftem more fimple' or pe(fpicuöus than 
that of pure religion ; and yet %hat a complica^ 
tion do we find in it of metaphyfical fubtilties and 
unintelligible Jargon ! Hiat fuhjeft being too well 
Jmown to heed illuftration, I fhall confine myfelf 
to a few inftances of the infiuence that rdigious 
fuperffition has on other fübjeds. 

A hiftory.painter and a player require the famc 
fort of genius« The one by colours, the other by 
looks and geftures, exprefs various modifications of 
paffion/even wbat are beyond the reach of words J 
and to accomplilh thefe ends, great fenfit)ility is 
requifite, as Well asjudgment, Why then is not 
9 player equally refpedted with a biftory-painter ? 
It was thought by zc^lots; that a play js an enter- 
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t^ifmpj\t too [pltniiiä^r arfnortificd C|^r iftif^ ; upon 
^h^ph ^ccQUAt playc^ felL4;n4er,fcUiJrcb-cenfure^ 
an4i wer^ even held .i^worthy of Chriftian bui^ial. 
J$y.hiftqr)^-painter, on the.contrary, being fjrequeotljr 
t^plojed in painting. for tbe church, was alw^ys 
^ ^J$^ e;(leem. . It U only amoog Proteftants that 
^hypxfi arC'beginning;to be reftored to thcir privK 
l(;ges...^ free.. Citizens.; and there perhaps never 
exifted a biftory-painter more juftly.efteemedy fbao 
Gajricl;, .a player, is in Qreat Britäifi. Ariftar- 
^hus, häving taught. that the -earth moves round 
th^ üin, was ^ecufed by tbe Heathen priefts, for ' 
troubling. tbe repofe.of thetr houfebold-'gods« Co^ 
{(f rnicus^ for the faipe do<^rine9 was accufed by 
Chr^flian priefts,. a?. cjpntr^diding the. ScriptureSp 
which talk of the fun's mpving. . And Galileo, for 
adbering to Coperpicus, was condemned to prifon 
and.pejiaoce : be found i^ neqeflary to recant up- 
on his.knees* A blas acquired firom Arjiflotle, kept 
reaibn in ghains for centuries. Scbolaftic dtvinity 
in particular, founded dn the ph^ofophy of that 
autborj wa» more hurtfi4 to the reafoning faculty 
than tbe Goths and Huns. '^ycho Bracht fufier- . 
f d great perfecution for qiaintainin^, that the hea- 
yens were fo far empty pf ipatter. as to give free 
courfe^tQ the comets; contrary to ^riftotle^ who 
taugbt. that the heav^ns-are bsirder tbanadia- 
mond: it w^s je^tremely Ul taken, that s^.fimple 
mortal fliöuld pretend to ^iye.Anftotle tbe lie. 

During 
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Dutihg the infäney Öf Teäibsrij atttlionty » the^j^ifcf* 
vailing ai^^fimcht*J > •• ^ '^» ' ' . • • n r^ 

Rcifdn is cafily Warp^V'hablt. In th^ö'dift 
put^s amöng ^ the Athemantf' abdat adjüftlng th& 
fotm of their gowrnment, ' tHöfe« wÄo^livcd in^tliNI 
high country #iere för demoÄracy j i|hc inhabitsmts 
oFthe plains wdte fot» oligarcöy J.andthcftaiileh 
för hionarchy; -Shepherds ^reäilt^faklr;: ih'aicornr-^ 
.ix^untry, tbere^^rfe ia fqw maftkrs'^ndhiany^'ferj 
tint^;'<)n ihipboard, there io'oneJCQpmdn^er^iand 
itl the reft fubjeds; • Habib wdä'thclitradvHirr': 
n'ohe oiP titem tfaoiight of ' cbnililting: nEafonv^ia-^«* 
Aet tö judge wbat "^»s tht \httt form apori.itbfi 
wbole. Mabit of a diffefvent kind has an inftuen^ie 
no lefs powerful; <Peribns wbo^cineiti. the 'babH: 0f 
reafoning, requtrei dempnftration foc^evcry thiiigj 
Även- a fclf-evident pro^pfiticm is 'not füffere4 to 
lefcape. Such demonftrattdnsiOccur more: tban 
orice in the Pements of Euc^id, oor has Arütotle^ 

* ' • ' . ' (' 

. * Ariftode» it would sfppear» wjp^ ;le(^ ^egarded by l)js 09- 

temporaries thap by the moderns, So.me petfons having tr^- 

velled from Macedon all the way tb |*erBa, with coihplaints 

ägainft Antipater; Alexarider bbf^rvetl/tliarthey* wouldnbt 

have made fo fortg ä'Journey liad they recelved'no injiiryi 

And Caflandeb/Toi< <>^ Anttpater, r^plying» tha^ theb: long 

joumey was aniargunlent ;igaip.ft th^rrit.tiruftii^g; tl^at witnefTe«. 

w<^uld not be tirought irqm ;fuch a^diCU^ce» to give .^vidence 

of, tjieir calumi^y;. Alexander, /miling, fa^d, "Your argu- 

j« ment is one of Äfiftotle's fppliifinj, which will ferve eithef 

'* ,lide equally." * . ' - • . ^ 
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wkh ^U bis Ikill ia logic, .«uti^clj «voidcd thero. 
Can any thing be more felf-cvideot, tl)an the dif* 
feit^nce between pl^irfure an4 motion:? Jet Ari« 
Solle ftttempts io demoiiflirate, that. they ajre diffe« 
wbt« <VNQ<motion/Vfays be, '^ except circulair 
^^Inötiont 18 perfed in .anyope point of time; 
lf there 19 alw^ys . (bnncthing wa^tHig during its 
'^:cQuife^ and.it is not periedted tili it arrive at its 
<' dnd* Buft plemfure is. pcr&^l in «xrery point of 
^ tiqcie*;/'bmag the fame fromthe be^inning to 
^*ithe end." The dififertnce t$^ cbar from per«; 
etption : but infteäd of heing olear from. this de- 
monftration, it flumld rather feUo w from it» that 
pkafure is the fazne* wtth imotion in a circle. 
Plato alfo attemptfi to demonftrate a felf^evident 
propofitton, That. a qtialtty is not a body. " E- 
<« rery body," fajrs he, ^> is a inbjed: : quality 
^^ is not a fobjedf but anacctdent; rrj'o, qua- 
«* lity is not a body. Again, A body cannot bc 
« in a fubjeft ; evory quality is in a fubjeft ; er- 
« go^ quality is not a body." But Defcartes affords 
the moft illuftriöus infiance of the'kind. He was 
the greateft geometer of the age he lived in, and 
one of the greateft of any age ; which infenfibly 
led him to overloqk intuitive knowkdge, and to 
admit no propofition bat !viFhat. w denK^niltc^ted or 
pToved in the regulär form of fyllogifm«. He took 
a fancy to doubt even of bis own e^iiftence, tili he 
ivas convinced of it by the foUowing argument. 
Cogito^ ergo/um: Itbink, thereforff l exiß. And 
what fort of 9 demonftration is this after all ? In 

the 



the very fundacliental propofkioii he iicki^owltdgey 
his exiftence by the term /; and how abfurd isit^ tö 
imagine a proof neceflary of what U admitted in 
the fundamental propofition ? in the next place^ 
Höw does our author know that he thinks ? If n49» 
thing i6 to be taken fot granted, an ai^ument iB.no 
lefs neceflary to prove that he thuirks^ than to 
pmve that he exifts. It is true, that he has in^. 
tutttve knowledge of his thinking ; but has heno^ 
the fame of his exifting ? Would not a man de* 
ferve to be laughed at, who, after warming him^ 
felf at a fire, (hould imagine the following argtu 
ment neceflary to prove its exiftence, ** The. fii« 
'* bnrns, ^rj^^ ic exifts ?^' Liften to an aothor of 
* high reputation attempting to demonftrate a fel& 
evident propofition* *' The labaur of fi cai^not 
*^ be the labour of G ; becaufe it is the afplica«^* 
^* tion of the Organs ai)d powers of B, not of C, to 
'^ the efie^ing of fomething; and therefore the 
^ laboor is as much B^s, as the lünbr and faculti^i 
^ made ufe of are his. Again, the effeß ovpra^ 
^' duce of the labour of B, is not the eflfeö öf the 
«< labour of C : and therefore this efieö or pro- 
** duce i^ B's, not C's ; as much B's, as th^ labour 
^' was B^s, and not C's : Becaufe, what the labour 
^' of B caufes or produces, B produces by hi$ la« 
^ bout ; or it is the produdt bf B by his labeur ^ 
^* thät is, it is B's produd, not C's or any other's« 
^ And if G (hould preteod to any /r^^/f in that 

" whicfe 
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«< Which B can ttuly call bis, b^ wcruld ß£L con^ 
f* trary to truth */' 

. In every fubjed of reafoning, to defiüe terms is 
necel&ry ia order tö avoid mülakes : and the on- 
ly poffible way of defuiing a term, is.to exprefs its 
meanmg in more fimple terms« T^rms exprefling 
ideas that are fimple without parts, admit not of 
being defined, becaufe there are no terms more 
fimple to exprefs their meanuig. To Tay that 
every term is capable of a definitioil, is in effedt to 
fay, that terms refemble matter ; that as the lüt- 
ter is dirifible without end, fo the former is re« 
dücible into fimpler terms without end. The 
babit however of defining is fo ipveterate in fome 
men^that they will, attempt to define words fig- 
jüfying fimple ad^s. Is there. any nec^ty to de- 
fine mötion : do ^ not i children underftand the 
jneaning of the word? And.hpw is it poflible to 
define it, when th^ris are not ^ords more fimple 
.to define it by : Yet Wprfterf attempts that hold 
taik* " A coptinual change of place," fays he^ 
'" or leavijig one place for another, without re-^ 
. *^ maining foiT any fpace of time in the fame place» 
** iscalled motionJ^ That every body in motion 
-ifk continnally changing place, is true : but change 
of place 'is not. qiotion ; it is the efiedt of motioa 
;Gravefend 1 defin^s motion thus, '^ Motus eft 

" tranilatio 

, ; * Religion of Natare delineated, f<^. 6* ptftag, z. 
.^•f Natural Philofophyi p. 3 1 • 
% Elements of Phyücsj p. zS* 



\ 



^f* tranflatio de.loco. iit locuin/^fiT^ cdn^anisi lodi 
•* mutätio^iV .vhich is the ifamc l^ithvtäfe; for.- 
mer. Yet this ' vcry author lulmits locui ' ov place 
to figriify a fimple idea, ioicapable of a definition. 
Is it more limple pr more iatelligible than mo- 
üon ? Buty of all, thö mdft remarkable defraitiön 
of motion is that^of Ariflotle, faikious for itsv^im- 
•penetrability, or ratiherabfurdity, .** Adlus cntis 
** in potentia, quatehtis ia potcntiaf," His de* 
finitibn of time is^ Numerus motus fecundum jprhis ac 
poßerius. ' This defihitioir, as well, as that of ino- 
-tion, may more properly be cohfidered as riddles 
propound^d för exercifing invention. Notia few 
iWriters on älgebra defiiie /negative qüaiitkks to be 
quantities lefs than nothing. . I *' 

Extenfidh enters into ' the conception oF every 
particle of matter j becaüfe every particle of mat- 
ter has lehgth^ brbadth, and tfaicknefs. Figüre 
in the fahne. manner ehters into the cbncep- 
tion of every particle of matter ; becaufe eyery 
particle of matter is bounded. By the power 
of abftnuStion, figure may be conceived indepen* 
dent of the body that is £gured ; and exteil* 
fion may be conceived independent of the ' bbdy 
that is extended, Thefe particulars are abun- 
dantly piain and obvious; and yet obferve;what 
a heäp of jargon is employed.by the foUowefe of 

Leibnitx, 

-j m i< Motioft Uf the' removing firoih one place ta' säiotber^ 4>t 
" a continusi\ change of place.'' , ' ' *- 

, f ^«*7Ht ädööü SS» being in pcwer, fo far as it is in pöwen'* 
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iMbmtz, in their, fhutlefs endeavours to d^ne 
eztenfiidn. Thej. begin witH^rn^ exißmcef^ 
which they fay are unei^tended, and withoat 
paits. According to that.definition, fimple exift- 
cnces cannot belong to matter, becaufe the fmalU 
eft particle of matter, has both parts and exten- 
jßon« ^ Büt to let that pafs, thej endeavonr to 
.ihow AS foUows, how the idea of extenfion arifes 
fisom thefe fimple exifteooes. ^* We may look 
^< upon fimple exifl^icesy as having mutual re- 
*^ lations witfa tefpeft to their internal ftate : re- 
^^ lations that form a certain order in their man- 
^^ ner of exiAencc And this order or arränge- 
^' ment of tiiings, co^exUling and lihked together 
'' but fo as we do. not diftindUy underftand how, 
^ caufes in os a confufed idea, from whence arifes 
^^ the appearance of extenfion." A Peripatetic 
philofopher being aiked, What fort of things the 
fenfilde Qiecies of Ariflotle are, anfweced, That 
they* are neither entities nor nooentities, büt fome- 
thing intermediate between ^ the two. The ia- 
mous. aftronomer Ifmad BuUaldus lays down the 
-fbUowing propofition, and attempts a mathemati- 
cal demonfiration öf it/ *' That light is a mean 
^* proportional between corporeal fubftance and 
** incorporeaL" ^ 

I dofe with a curious fort of Teafoning, fo fin- 

^gular indeed as not to come under any of the 

foregoing heads. The fi^i^ editions of thelateft 

verfion of the Bible into Englifh, have the kAr- 

lowing preface. ^' Anpthei: thi^g we tl^idk £pod 

•• to 
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*' to aämonifli thce of, gentle reädet» th»t wc 
*' have not tied ourfelvcs to an uniforraity of 
"^phrafingt ot to an identity of words, as fome 
" piradventure would wifli that we had done, 
" bcicaufe they obferve, that fome learped men 
*^ fomewhere have been as exadl as they coüld be 
" that way* Truly, that we might not yary from 
*' the fenfe of that which W6 have tranflateft be- 
" fore, if the word fignified the famc in both 
** placeSy (for there bc fome words that be not of 
" the fame fenfe every where), we were efpeci- 
ally careful, and mäde a confcience according 
to our duty« But that we ihould exprefs the 
^' fame notion in the fame particular word ; as, 
" for example, if we tranflate the Hebrew or 
** Greek word once by purpo/e, never to call it 
** intent ; if one where journeying^ never traveU 
" ÄV> if one where tbink^ nerer fuppofe ; if one 
" where pain^ never acte; if one where yo^^« ne- 
** ver gladnefs^ &c. j thus to mince the matter,, 
" tve thought to favour more of curiofity than 
** wifdom, and that rather it would breed fcorn . 
" in the Atheift, than bring profit to the god- 
" ly reader. For is the kingdom of God be- 
" come words or fyllables ? Why jfhould we be 
in bondage to them, if wc may bc free ; ufe 
one precifely, when we may ufe another, no 
" lefs fit, as commodioufly? We might alfo be 
" charged by fcoffers, with fome unequal dealing 
*' toward a great number of good Ehglifh words. 
Vol. II. , H h " For 
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" For as.it iswrittcn bya ccrtaiti great philo« 
'' fopher, that he fhould fay» that thofe logs wen 
** happy tfcät were iaadß images txy be worfhip^ 
^* ped ; for their fellows, as good »s they» lay for 
" blocks behind the fire : fo if . wc ihould fay, a« 
" it were, unto certain words,. Staind. up higher» 
** have a place in the fiible alWays; and to otheis 
" of like quality, Get ye hence, he banilhed fot 
^* ever, we might beta^ed pcrad venture with St 
James his words, namely, to be partial in our- 
felves, and judges of cvil thoughts." ^arkur^ 
Can this tranflation be fafely relied on a§ the rule 
of faith, when fach arc the tranflators ? 
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